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LETTERS FROM ALBANIA, 
| &c. Ke. 
| | 
LETTER ΧΧΧ]. 


The Literature of the Modern Greeks.—Their Share in the 
Revival of Literature in the West. The Ronuaic Pro- 
nunciation.—The Romaic, or modern Greek—its Date 
and Origin inquired into.—Latter Greek Writers.—Pre- 
sent State of Learning in Greece, &c. ¥c. 


THE Greeks may be justly styled a very ingenious 
people, and though extremely ignorant, have all that 
quickness of parts which, with a better education, and 
amelioration of their unfortunate condition, would 
enable them to distinguish themselves for their attain- 
ments in the sciences and the arts. The last precious 
present for which Europe is indebted to their once-fa- 
mous country, was the care of the silk-worm, and the 
weaving of the materials produced by that valuable in- 
sect. This was in the twelfth century. Since that pe- 
riod, I know of no useful invention which they have 
transmitted to the nations of the West. The convulsions 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, attending the 
decay and fall of the Greek Empire, put us in possession 
of those treasures of antiquity, which have taught us how 
to think, to write, and to act; but for this advancement 
in every branch of knowledge, we owe more to the acti- 
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vity of the Italian revivers of learning than to the ex- 
iled scholars of Greece. . 

Notwithstanding the gratitude expressed by their pu- 
pils to Chrysoloras, Argyropolus, Chalcondyles, and 
Lascaris, and the veneration with which they were re- 
garded by those who looked upon them as their guides 
through a lately-discovered and delightful region; yet 
these Greeks are, perhaps, to be considered in the light 
of grammarians, well versed in their native tongue, not 
as the heirs of the genius of their ancestors. Their 
poets, orators, and philosophers, had long slumbered in 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, or the recesses of the 
Byzantine libraries; and the first by whom they were 
wakened and brought to light, or who imbibed their di- 
vine spirit, and revived a true taste for ancient literature, 
were the scholars of the Florentine academies, suppert- 
ed by the patronage of the princes and rulers of the Ita- 
lian states.* Indeed, the recovery of the works of the 
most valuable authors, is not to be attributed to the 
Greeks themselves, but to the munificent exertions of the 
Medicean family, and the labours of those who were em- 
ployed under their directions, or remunerated by their 
bounty. The industry of Aurispa and Filelfo appears 
incomparably more active and useful than that of any 
native Greek ; and the talents and erudition of such men 
as Ficino, Landino, Bracciolini, Politian, and Sannazaro, 
eclipse the fame. of those who are called the instructars of 
the Italians. 

The great obligations of the motlerns to the Byzan- 


tine scholars who settled in Italy were questioned, and it _ 


appears with justice, by the judgment and increasing re- 
finement of the succeeding age. We are apt to talk of 
the revival of literature in the West, asif there had been 
‘an uninterrupted succession of good writers and able cri- 
tics in the Kast, and with the presumption that the learn- 


* Petrarch had read Homer, and Boccace had studied more deeply 
under Leontius ; but it is in vain that Father Gradenigo, in his Letter 
to Cardinal Querini, printed at Venice in 1742, endeavours to prove, 
that Greek had been generally cultivated in ltaly in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Grzcum est non putest legi! was the exclamation of Accur- 
sus, the civilian of Florence, and his scholars of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when they stumbled on a Greek word in the Latin text. See 
Tenhove’s House of Medicis, cap. 11. 
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ing of the Greeks was, by the irruption of the Barba- 
rian, first driven into exile, and then naturalised amongst. 
the nations established on the ruins of the Western Em- 
pire. ο Alas!” said one of the Grecian professors of 
the Academy at Florence, «I see that Greece has fled 
beyond the Alps ;”* but Argyropolus, if he had extend- 
ed his meaning beyond the mere knowledge of his lan- 
guage, might with greater propriety have owned, that the 
genius of his native country, after the torpor of a thousand 
years, was revived amongst, rather than transmitted to, 
the scholars of Italy. - The commentators and scholiasts 
of the latter periods of the empire, form no exception in 
favour of their countrymen. sO 

That the Constantinopolitan Greeks of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were judges of the style, and un- 
derstood the construction, of the great ancient writers of 
their own country, can scarcely be doubted; but that 
they had themselves benefitted by the contemplation of 
those perfect models, and could lay claim to the merit of 
originality, or even of happy imitation, does not at all 
appear. They were in possession of the key of a trea- 
sury, whose stores they were-anable to use. Their litera- | 
ture was in the same degraded. state as their arts, which, 
notwithstanding the advantage of consulting the noblest 
specimens of ancient skill, were impressed with the deep- 
est traces of barbarity. The painting of the funeral of 
St. Ephraim, in that part of the Vatican library called 
the Sacred Museum, is the wretched master-piece of 
these bastard descendants of Zeuxis.+ 

But, in fact, the latter Greek grammarians have not 
only been refused all praise, but have been severely con- 
demned by some writers, who have not hesitated to ac- 


. Spoken to J. Reuchlen, a learned German, who died in 1521, 


from whom the pronunciation that obtains amongst the modern. 


Greeks was called the Reuchlinian.—See Addenda Mic. Lang. ad 
Eras. Schmidt de Pronun. Grec. apud Syllog Havercampi 


Τ Such is the strong expression of Tenhove, whose words (quoted 
' also in Mr, Roscoe’s Loren. de Med cap. 9) are, “ Venisse et | 
quelques villes de la Romagne ou de l’ancien exarchat de Ravenne 
montrent encore des traces de ces barbouillages Grecs. Le charac- 
tére d’un assez profonde barbarie s’y fait sentir. La peinture qui re- 
presente les obsequies de St. Ephraim, qu’on voit dans le museo sa- 
cto, partie de la bibliotheque du Vatican, passe pour le triste chef- 
d’cuvre de ces fils batarda de Zeuxia.—Mem. Gen. lib. vii. 
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cuse them, either of ignorance or dishonesty ; ignorance, 
in accounting the depraved pronunciation of their lan- 

to be correct, or dishonesty, in wilfully obscuring 
the study of the Greek tongue, ta the end that they might 
obtain greater authority by seeming the sole masters of 
some most difficult attainment.* Qur great countryman, 
Cheke, with the boldness of a Briton, and the confidence 
of a scholar, in his tract on the pronunciation of the 
Greek tongue, disdains to submit to the authority even 
of Chrysoloras himself; «+ who,” says he,. «as he either 
acquiesced in the depravity of the pronunciation of bis 
countrymen, or was. influenced by interested motives, or 
studiously endeavoured to obscure the language, should 
not have so much weight with us, as to induc e us to fall 
into the same ignorance, avarice, and envy.{ 

It may appear almost superfluous to say much of the 
‘pronunciation of the modern Greeks, when we consider, 
that it was once that of all the. civilised nations of Ku- 
rope, and that the present prevalent mode of reciting this 
noble language, was formerly thought an innovation, 
strange, unfounded, and even sacrilegious. 

From the first efforts made in the fourteenth century, 
to revive the study of Greek literature in the West, to 
the time of Erasmus, the scholars of Italy and France, 
Germany and Engiand, intent upon the construction and 
explanation of the Greek authors, neglected to inquite 
into the pronunciation of the language, and, without ex- 
amination, adepted that which was in use, and taught by 
their Byzantine masters. But the more diligent inquirers 
of the age of that.great man, perceiving that a language 
so noble and copious in composition, was in discourse so 
languid and effeminate, and so destitute of all variety 
and grandeur of sound, suspected that they had in this 
matter been hitherto deceived ; and in this notion they 
were confirmed by the precepts on this express subject, 
scattered up and down the works of the ancient rhetori- 


* De Ling. Grzc. vet. pronunt. Adolp. Mekerch. Libell. ap Syllog. 
Havercamp, p. 19. 

Τ Nam ante Chrysoloram ..... qui sive depravatione patrii ser- 
monis contentus, sive guxstu commotus, seu obscurandz linguz_ stu. 
dio impulsus fuit, non movere nos debet, ut in eadem ignoranta, eupi- 
ditate, invidia versemur.—Joh. Chec. de pronunt. Grae. ap. Srilog. 
alteram Havercamp), p. 235. 
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cians and grammarians, and also by the many hints of 
other authors, which were irreconcileable with the adul- 
terate pronunciation of the moderns. | 

The first who attempted to restore this ancient vigour 


- and variety of sound, was Erasmus himself, who, howe- 


ver, is said te have been induced only by a stratagem of 
his friends to write his famous dialogue on the true pro- 
nunciation of the Greek ‘and Latin tongues, published 
first by Frobenius.* It is related also, that when he dis- 
covered the fraud, he never afterwards followed his awn 
precepts; or, either in speaking or writing, showed that 
he differed from the rest of the world in his way of reciting 
those languages. Not only Erasmus himself, but many cele- 
brated contemporary scholars, although convinced of the 
propriety of the new system (called the Erasmian, as the 
other was the Reuchlinian pronunciation), were not will- 
ing to appear innovators, and despairing of influencing 
others by their example, continued to comply with com- 
mon custom. But Sir John Cheke, and his firm sup- 
porter and friend Sir Thomas Smith, the great ornaments 
of Cambridge, not only defended, but taught the new me- 
thod, so different from that which had been introduced 


‘by Grocin and Linacre into the schools of England ; and 


this they continued to do for four years, until the second 
of these learned men retired to France; at which time 
the sanguinary Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 


. Chancellor of the University .of Cambridge, interposed 


his power, and in a letter, partly persuasive, partly offi- 
cial, but in which the decisions of the scholar are most 
powerfully backed by the authority of the Chancellor, 
commanded the Professor. to desist from his attempts at — 
innovation ; an innovation which, says the alarmed and 
indignant Prelate, will, unless speedily stopped, terminate 
so fatally, that by a sort of lamentable metamorphosis, 


5 Henricus Glareanus dining with Erasmus in the College at Lou- 
vaine, told him, that some Greeks had lately arrived at Paris, who 
pronounced their language quite differently from the common mode 
in use, calling (B) Vita, Beta; (H) not Ita, but Eta; (ai) not z, but 
ai; (οἱ) not i, but of; andsoon. This induced Erasmus to compose 
his dialogue. The story is related in the Addenda of Joh. Mich. 
Langius, prefixed to the discourse of Erasmus Schmidt on the Greek 
pronunciation in the Sytloge; but the authority on which it is told 
is rather questionable, and the thing itself seems introduced to dis- 
credit the new pronunciation. 
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“our Cambridge will be converted into a-Babel, and be-af- 


flicted with a confusion of tongues as strange, or, if pos- 
sible, worse than that recorded of that ancient city.* 


The letter to Cheke was confirmed by an edict promul- | 


gated by the Chancellor and Senate of Cambridge, in 
which the pronunciation of the learned languages, ac- 
cording to common usage, is decisively fixed, and pro- 
tected by penalties from all alterations. Whoever dared 
to adopt publicly the Erasmian method, was, if a gra- 
duate, to be expelled the senate; if a candidate for ho- 
nours, to be refused his degree: scholars so offending 
were to be deprived of their exhibitions, and school-boys 
to be privately whipped at home. Yet notwithstanding 


these threats, the intrepid Cheke publicly vindicated his: 


opinions in a letter to the Chancellor ; to which Gardiner 
replied, and was again answered by his opponent, as well 
as by Smith, then lately returned from France; ard 


_ Cheke being allowed to defend his system publicly, and 


at court, the new pronunciation began by degrees to pre- 
vail both in England and on the Continent, although ma- 


ny years elapsed before it was thoroughly established 3. 


and the controversy was carried on, as usual in literary 


disputes, with considerable animosity on both sides. ‘To: 


Erasmus, Cheke, and Smith, succeeded Ramus, Lambi- 
nus, Beza, Ceratinus, Mekerchus, and Hen. Stephanus,} 
who were opposed by Gregorius Martinus, in his ad- 
dress to Mekerchus,{ and more violently by Erasmus 
Schmidt, in a discourse «¢ Contra Necpuror,” in which, 
however, the modern Greeks are confessed to be in some 
particulars incorrect, and the strength of the argument 
rests on the inexpediency of innovation. 

Since the period of the last writer, the opposition to 
the Erasmian method appears to have been given up $ 
notwithstanding the efforts of Gregorio Piacentino and 
Stanislaus Velasti, two Greek monks of Frescati, in the 
beginning of the last century, whose dissertations in fa- 


* Steph. Winton. Episcop. de pronunt. Ling. Grace, ap. Syll. alt. 
200. 


H. Stephani, Apolog. pro vet. Ling. Grac. pronunt. et Pref. ad 
Syllog. Sigisb. Havercampi. Samuel Gelhud, and Rodolph Wetstein, 
wrote on the same subject, but their works are not in the SyHoge. 

+ Mekerchus, or Adolphus a Metkerke, died at London in the year 
ΟΙΟΊΟ.ΧΟΙ. in his fifty-fourth year. 


~ 
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vour of the Romaic plan, drew from the College della 
Sapienza at Rome, a decision, that the trae pronuncia- 
tion was, if any where, preserved amongst the said peo- 
ple and monks.* 
Thas the new pronunciation having obtained for two 
centuries, with some variety, in the different nations of 
Christendom, the Romaic, or modern Greek method, is 
confined to the Levant, and is sq little remembered to 
have been once prevalent, as, with a few exceptions, to 
be absolutely anknown in the universities of Europe. It - 
is difficult, observes Mr. Gibbon,} to paint sounds by 
words ; and in their reference to modern use, they can 


_ be understood only by their respective countrymen: be- 


sides this, the decision of the controversy is attendant 
with difficulties apparently insuperable ; and although the 
argument seems decidedly in favour of the new method, 
yet it must always appear most unaccountable, that so 
entire a change should have taken place, amongst the 
Greeks themselves, in the pronunciation of their own 
tongue, even in so considerable a peried of time as that 
which has elapsed since the ages of its ancient purity. It 
is easy to conceive how every other depravation and bar- 
barism should have, by degrees, crept in upon the lan- 


guage, but that the ancient sound of its letters should be 


altogether lost, and now unknown in Greece itself aldne 
of all the countries where it is recited, is not hastily to be 
believed. 

Psallida, the schoolmaster of Ioannina, on my reading 
to-him the first few lines of Homer, talked with much. 
contempt of the presumption of those who, coming from 
a remote corner of the north, from regions absolutely un- 
known to their ancestors, pretend to teach, in Greece, 
the descendants of the Greeks, how to pronounce .the 
Greek, their mother tongue. The strange diphthongal 
sound which the English give to the iota, and which, as 
it is not found in any other European nation, must have 


* Giacché se quaiche vestigio ὁ pur rimasto cosi sembra verisimile 
dell’ antica pronuncia Greca, sembra insieme ουθα probabile molto, 
che presso i succennati popoli e monachi siasi conservata.—But peo- 
ple, not only ignorantly, but (as Dr. Johnson observed, speaking of 


* Swift’s plan for settling the English language) proudly, disobey the 
*“ecisions of learned bodies. 


κ Decline and Fall, note 107, cap. 66, p. 427, 4to. edit. 
Ν 
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been introdaced subsequently to the emendations of Cheke 
and Smith, may, indeed, have occasioned my friend the 
Greek to be more than usually astonished at a pronuncia- 
tion so different from bis own. After all, it may be cone 
fessed a hopeless endeayour, to arrive at any thing like 
accuracy in this point ; for the cotemporaries of the an- 
cient Greeks. were unable to attain to the nicety of sound 
which a-Greek mouth alone could express; and Homer 
distinguishes some peeple by. the epithet of Βαρβαροφώνονς, 
not, says Strabo, because they talked a foreign lan-- 
guage, but because they pronounced Greek with a foreign 
accent. 3 

In considering the Remaic pronarnciation, of which, 
compared with the Erasmian method, a short view is 
given in the sequel,# it should be understood, that it dif- 
fers in different parts of the Levant. The kappa and 
gamma are sounded strongly by the Greeks of Epirus, 
whilst at Athens, the first becomes softened into a ch 
{ure is thus echenos), and the last is almost always con- 
verted into a y, and at Smyrna scarcely sounded at all. 
The people of the Morea drawl and speak through the 
nose ; those of Constantinople give a portion of the sound 
of 5 to a theta, and make the delta even more soft than 
our th. The Athenians are, on the whole, the most diffi- 
cult at first to be understood; but this does not arise 
from any greater mixture of. barbarous words or idioms 
to be found in their dialect than in that of other districts, 
but from an affectation of speech: thus, instead of pro- 
nouncing °x! (no) as it is spelt, they say oéshki, making 
it three syllables. 

It would be a task well worthy the labour of a scholar, 
to attempt to trace the Greek language from the period of 
its purity and perfection, through all the gradations of 
- corruption, to its present state of debasement; and as it 
may be allowed to have been the first and most efficient 
cause of the superiority of the wonderful nation} by 
which it was spoken; so it might, perhaps, be found to 
have gradually lost its vigour, flexibility, and simplicity, 


* See the Appendix. , 
{ See Preliminary Dissertation to the Engravings from the Antique, 
Jately published by the Dilletanti. . 
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in preportian as-the power, genius, and moral character 
of the Greeks themselves declined. 

‘The frst corruption of the Greek may be traced from 
the Macedonian conquest, and the diffusion of the lan- 
guage by soldiers and merchants, not the most correct 
rhetoriciane, over the conquered provinces of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. It is the complaint of Ovid, that in 
the people amongst whem he was an exile, he found only 
a few traces of the Greek tongue, and those already made 
barbaroys by a savage pronunciation.* But a more se- 
vere blow was given to the purity of the language under 
the power of the Romans, a short time after whose pre- 
dominance, all distinction of dialect appears to have been 
lost. The introduction of such words as, ¢séapicr, ppayar- 
alov, xueradia. Τίτλος, dyvapioc, zavecs, into the text of the New 
Testament, shows how soon it had begun to be infected 


With Latinisms; and, indeed, it was necessary for those | 


who wrote to colonies and provinces, amongst which Ro- 
Man governors and customs had rendered necessary the 
adoption of Roman words, t» have recourse to a mixed 
language, in order to make themselves intelligible. The 
Emperor Julian confesses that, -as to himself, it must be 
wonderful if he can speak Hellenic, so mach had be been 
barbarised in the course of bis travels.t Those whe are 
Ccoenversant with the writings of the Fathers, notwith- 
standing the piety of some readers has so far predemi- 
nated over their taste, as to inake them compare St. Chry- 
sostom to Demosthenes, observe many unautherised ex- 
-pressions, of which St. Basil seems to have been aware 
when writing to Libanius: he confesses, that the purity 
of his diction had been injured by his incessant study of 
the Scriptures. 

From the period of Constantine the Great, and per- 


-haps somewhat before the transfer of the seat of guvern- 


* In paucis extant Grecz vestigia linguz 
Ἡαο quoque jam Getico barbara facta sono. 
. Trist. lib. v. ο. 8. 


Τ Teds tua οἱ και Φ9εγγοίµὴν Ἑλληνισι Savage αξιου, ουτὼς εσμω 
su Θεβαρωµενοι dia πα xopta—See Prafat. Glossar. Cang. 

4 ἸΑλλ aus µεν @ Ἀαυμασιε, Mere και Ἠλία, πα! τοις cure µακαρι- 
ois «νόρασι συνεσµιν sx Tus BapBaps parns δὲ λεγοµκενοις ΜΑΝ τα καυτω», 
μαι τα Wap ἐχενων φθεγγοµαθα, vour wey ZAnTn, λέξιν δι αμα, ὡς eure 
παντα durct.--Prefat. Glossar. , . 
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ment {ο Byzantium, it appears that the writings of the 
learned Greeks differed considerably from the speech 
commonly current in the provinces and at Constantinople, 
the use of which a new word (εοολνσων) was invented to 
express. That this distinction might at all times, in 
some measure, have been observed, is exceedingly proba- 
ble; for the case was similar at Rome, where, as Quinti- 
lian informs us, the whole people in the Circus would 
sometimes burst out with exclamations, not Latin, but al- 
together barbarous. Ina later age, the Byzantine his- — 
torians themselves were obliged to have recourse to new 
words, in order to express new inventions ; and Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, im his life of his grandfather Basil, 
describing the ornaments of the palace, says, « it is fit 
in these things to make use of the vulgar tongue.”* The 
same necessity was felt by those who wrote on the Roman 
’ jurisprudence. Even whole words and sentences of fo- 
reign languages were made familiar to the ear of the 
Constantinopolitan court, 88 may be seen in the Formula- 
ries of the Imperial writer before mentioned.: At the ban- 
quets in the palace, some of the attendants repeated. says 
the historian, the following words : Kercafar deve ημερα 
Βεστρυμ —BuBare, Aopnvs suwpatepes oy evarec avyoc. Sake oeveworerc 
weset—Hy γαυδιω πβαγδωτο Aouave, And the same compliment 
was uttered in all the languages of the nations supposed 
to be in subjection to the-Roman power; for the Gothic, 
Persian, French, and even the English tongue, were 
heard on such occasions in the capital of the East. 

The worst of the latter Byzantine writers, such: as 
Theophanes, the'two Leos, Symeon Metaphrasta, and 
others, abound with a thousand barbarisms, and seem to 
have lost all Grecian taste and style. What was the lan- 
guage most commonly intelligible, at the period of the 
last conquest of Constantinople, may be judged by the 
commentaries of Ducas and John Cananus, which, in 
commemorating that event, offer an excuse for the barba- 
rous solecisms of a book written, says Cananus, not to 
the wise and learned, but to the unskilful, and such as 


-* Kaaov γαρ επι rouross mosvortx rasy.—Cap. iil. 


t Gibboun’s Decline and Fall, note 24, p. 490, νο]. vy. 4lo. edit. and 
Harris’s Philological Inquiries, part li. cap. 4. 
ο 
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πηγδε!(. And yet during all these latter ages, the pur. 
est ancient models were not only in possession of, but, 
although to no great purpose, were likewise studied by, 
the Greeks. Michael Psellus, who lived in the eleventh 
century, commented on twenty-four comedies of Menan- 
der. The well-known Eustathius wrote in the twelfth 
century; and Planudes translated. portions of Cicero, 
Caesar, Ovid, and Boethius, and collected a Greek An- 
thology, so late as the fourteenth. The description of 
the sufferings of Constantinople, when sacked by Bald- 
win, in 1205, by Nicetas, an eye-witness, has been ad- 
duced} as a proof, that not only the love of literature, 
but the taste of this people, still survived their misfor- 
tunes. | | | 
It must be impossible to fix the precise period when the 
distinction between the vulgar and Hellenic Greek began 
to be generally acknowledged and distinguished by the 
invention of a new term. The transfer of the Empire to 
Byzantium, the irruptions of the Goths and other barba- 
' yians, and the settlement of the Sclavonians and Franks 
in Greece, introduced, as has been observed, a variety of 
new words; but a complete mixture must have taken 
place between the natives and the Barbarians, before the 
written, or even the colloquial language, underwent in its 
idiom and structure such a material change, as was ne- 
cessary to form the Romaic out of the original Greek. 
Although, even after.the times of Justinian, all the an- 
cient grammatical rules were not observed, yet it is dis- 
covered by clear evidence (a diploma of Roger, Count of 
Calabria and Sicily). that the Greek used in Sicily at the 
end of the tenth century, although full of barbarisms, 
still partly preserved the ancient idiom, and differed alto- 
gether from the vulgar language of thisday. The same 
may be observed of the speech of the Constantinopoli- 
tans, in the time of Alexius Comnenus; for the daugh- 
ter of that Prince has recorded two or three popular ex- 


* "Ouds dia vopuc, » λογίκε...... αλλα dia ἰδιώτας, xas µόνο) ὡς Ras 
rye Wierne.—-Prafat. Glossar. . 

{ Philological Inquiries, p.111, cap. v.—I know not whether it was 
from this faveurable judgment uf the latter Greek writers, or from 
the frequent respectful mention of the Christian church, that Mr. 
Gibbon calls this work of the Philosopher of Salisbury, opus sc- 
mile; — 


clamations, to illustrate the annals of her father’s reign;* 
and the Political or city verses of Tzetzes, who wrote 


his Chiliads in the middle of the twelfth century, al- 


though deplorably valgar, because evidently meant for 
the common people, would not be understood by the pre- 
sent Greeks, and besides the want of rhyme, are casily 
to be distinguished from the specimens now current of 
the same sort of composition, as an example ef both will 
help to prove.t 


© Το eahharor ene Τορίννε, yaspest, Aasgte, roncst Toy xacs THY deuTepay 
πο wpas ira γεραχκη κά; and again, ere την Διστραν 5 Γολονν χαλω 
ΦΥ ληκτου, Kopernye. 

* Sabbato Tyrophagi, (seu quinquagesimz), valeas, Alexie, rem 
percipisti, altera hebdomadis die, diluculo, ecce meus aceipiter.” 
Supple evolat. And “a Distr ad Goloen praciara castra, Comnene.” 
--Prafat. Gloss. 


} Όιδας de warras ακριβως ras racar oda βΙβλιον 
Ἐκ στηθεςπε και oT MATOS ουτὼς ὀΤοίμῶς ALTE 
Oude γαρ pevnpcoverrepoy τε Τζεγζε Θεος αλλον 
λιδρα των πριν Te nae σωὺ νυν εξεφι cy Bite 
“Oar το ΦΔβΟΥ anges ευχαρεςω τω Φουτέ 
Kav τριβω Biov Tevix poy σε!ρας Cy γοωγως πρωτη. 
Chiliad i. v. 275, Ap. Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. xi. p. 229, edit. Crist. Harles. 


This, to be sure, independent of the ridiculous vanity of the wri- 
ter, is not quite in the style of the ancients, and shows, besides, that 
even in his time the neglect of the long vowels, and the observance 
of the accents only in versification, trad begun to obtain; but it is 
very different from the following verses, extracted from an historical 
poem, the Exploits of Michael the Waiwode, much like the Chiliads, 
printed at Venice in 1806, which I bought at Ioannina. 

Και ο Miyaane Taxcucs, roAAa Του naxopare 
Kas rpovake ve τοιµασ»νν, ve war να Boy roy Xavy 
Kas τους Ρωμαίους soruarr, γρίακοσια σαλικαρια 
Να δισι ον igyovtat. ve µαθνσι καβκρια 
Nader ay ενα! wepiceot, av ay page και ο Χαγας 
Na ts peuvucay γληγερα, va Wayn us o Mixaans. 
© And Michael heard of these things, and they much displeased 
im, 
And he ordered them to get themselves in readiness, and go and 
find the Chan. 
And he sent the Greeks, three hundred brave lads, 
To know whence they came, aud Icarn clearly ; 
To know if there were many, and, if the Chan was with them, 
That they should quickly announce it, that Michael himself might 
come.” 


The reader may observe the numerous and strange contractions in 
these verses. It would be unfair to quote a ballad as a specimen of 


pac poetry of the modern Greeks, if they had any thing better than 


/ 
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Specimens of the same kind of vetee, written in the 
year 1300, on the war of the Franks inthe Morea, which 
are shown in Du Cange’s Glossary, although not of quite 
the same purity as the Chiliads, are not Romaic. Phi- 
leilphus, who married the daughter of the second Chryso- 
loras, and was at Constantinople a little before the tak- 
ing of the city by the Turks, talks of the depraved lan- 
guage of the Greeks, but does not decidedly note the dis- 
tinction between the Romaic and Hellenic, and besides, 
mentions that the ordinary talk of the nobles, and espe- 
cially of the women, was such as might have come from 
the lips « of the comic Aristophanes, the tragic Euri- 
pides, all the Orators, from those of the Philesophers 
themselves, and even of Plato and Aristotle.’’* | 

This panegyric is not to be trusted, for, before that 
period, orthography had been entirely neglected.} and it 
is not probable that these who could not spell, should talk 
with any very great purity; but still, if there was the 
smallest foundation for the assertion of Philelphus, the 
Romaic could not have been the common speech, er these 
noble ladies, when talking Hellenic, would never have 
been ‘understood by the servants of their household. 

Though the works of the Byzantine writers abounded 
with Gresco-barbarous words, of which Meursius col- 
lected five thousand four hundred, and Du Cange a great- 
er number, yet I find no notice, that previous to the 
Turkish conquest, the ase of the auxiliary verbs, and the 
rejection of the simple infinitive mood, the characteristics 
of the Romaic, were adopted in any book, or ia common 
discourse. 

The Oriental languages are, I understand, remarkable 
for the introduction of the auxiliary verb; and to the 
settlement of the Scythians amongst them, and their final 
subjugation by an Eastern people, the Greek’ may per-. 
haps owe this innovation in their language.t A malti- 


* Philelphi Epist. in Hod. de Gracis Wlustribus, lib. i. p. 188.— 
Philological Enquiries, cap. v. 

t Martin Crusius, talking of the confusion of the vowels and 
Giphthongs, both in writing and speaking, says, nec hodie modo hxc 
orthographiz neglectio apparet, postquam, ex libera Grecia facta est 
Turco-Gracia, sed in antquis manuscriptis, quamdiu Imperium Gre- 
cum adhuc stabat,conspicitur.—Prafat. Glossar. 

+ It may be παν of remark, that Herodotus has recoufee to the 
verb Sias to form the future tensg—a de Sxaness evpRaner, “ if it 
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tude of words were at an early period, we know, bor- 
rowed from the East, of which it may be sufficient to 
quote two, Chiaus,* and Dragoman, (from Tagerman, 
the Arabic word), representing, according to the formu- 
laries of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the introductor 
and interpreter of forcign Ambassadors, There are two 
officers still distinguished by the same names at the Turk- 
ish court. 

After the fall of the Empire, the common speech, not 
having the standard of a court by which to direct itself, 
must by degrees have degenerated down to the present 
vulgar dialect, and have begun at last to assume some- 
thing like a consistency of corruption, and to be reduci- 
ble to rule. The first notice, however, which I have seen 
of the Romaic having become a written language, is in 
an account of Meletius Syrigus, a Cretan, who was born 
in 4585, and died in 1662, and who is said to have trans- 
fated the four Apologies of John Catacuzenus into Ro- 
maic, or the vulgar tongue.} Previous, indeed, to the 
time of this person, the knowledge of the Hellenic had 
begun to be a rare accomplishment, as we find by the 


‘ panegyrics passed upon those who possessed it by 


Ν 


Greeks themselves. We know, from the authority of 
Theodosius Zygomalas and Simeon Cabasilas, in their 
Letters to Martin Crusius,¢ that, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, those who lived in the great Mahome- 
tan towns spoke a language very much mixed with Turk- 
ish; and that those who were in territories possessed by 
the Venetians, had a greater share of Italian and Latin; 
whilst the inhabitants of the inland villages were not in- 
fected either by the one or the other, but spoke Greek ; 
by which must, I suppose, be meant the purest Romaic 3 
for another person.§ writing to Crusius, and talking of 
the same period, affirms, that a district containing four- 
teen villages, between Nauplia and Monebasia, in the 


should happen,” is one instance, and there are others, although I 
cannot immediately turn tothem. Euripides, if I recollect right, has 
a similar exumple, or two. 

* Du Cange’s Glossary, at the word TZAOTZIOI ;—and Gibbon, 
cap. 75, Decline and Fall. 

¢ Fab. Bib. Grac. vol. xi. p. 447, edit, Harles. 

+ Pref. Glossar. @ 

§ Gerlachius.—Przf, ut sup. 5 
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Morea, is inhabited by a people, (called Zacones), «6 who 
speak the ancient tongue, although not indeed grammatical- 
ly, and understand those πολυ talk to them grammatically, 
but the oulgar language not at all.’* This clearly points 
at the distinction between the Romaic and even the cor- 
rupted Hellenic. Cabasilas declares, that although all 
Greeks, generally speaking, mutually understood each 
other, every canton had a speech of its own, and that 
there were, in the whole, seventy discernible dialects, of 
which the best was that spoken in Constantinople, Salo- 
nika, and in parts of the Morea. The other correspon- 
dent of Crusius, mentions Athens as the place whuse 
Greek was the most corrupt ; so much so, indeed, as to 
render her inhabitants unintelligible to those of the other 
parts of Greece, «6 and to make any one who heard them 
weep at finding that they are now as inferior as fhey had 
been formerly superior to others.”; Sucht inferiority 
will, however, not be wondered at, when we recollect that 
this city was long the seat of a Latin Prince, and that 
about the year 1900, the French was as much the tom- 
mon language of Athens as of Paris. 

This diversity of dialects seems to me a sufficient proof 
that the Romaic was not until a century after the T'urk- 
ish conquest a settled and established tonguc, at least not 
in the form in which we behold it at this day, for when it 
began to be employed in books, the distinctions ef dia- 
lect were not so apparent, and, in the time of Wheler, 
not a hundred years alter Zygomalas, that of the Athe- 
hians seemed to him and his fellow traveller, not the 
worst, but the best of any in the Levant.§ 

Since the time of Meletius Syrigus, (and perhaps it 
may be traced higher), the Romaic has certainly been a 
written language, and the only une known to the gene- 


’* There is a sbort account of these Zacones, or Lacones, at the 
word ΤΖΑΚΩΝΕΣ, in the Gloss. p. 1560. 


T Kasco xsipioror, τους wore σοβφωταάτους ASevases a Ἠκουσας, Φακρυων 
AY YEE LET TOE οσον γαρ υχερεπέρισσευσε Toren αμτοές H KaATaPA και αδε- 
aos Tay Ελληγὼν gayn, Υ0σ0Υ Ν BapBapoc eTanJuroy χα! axoveras fox was - 
τῶν.---ΑΡ. Pref. sup. dict. p. vii. 

φ 

4 Testetur Raimundus Montanerius sua χίαίς, hoc est circa annum 
mccc Gallicum sermonem perinde ac in ipsa Parisiorum uibe ohti- 
nuisse Athenis —Ib. p. ix. 


§ Wheler, lib. Υ. p. 355. 


rality of the Greeks. Many grammars of it have heey 
constructed, the earliest and best of which is that of Por- 
tius, « Greek of Crete, dedicated to Armand, Cardinal 
Duke of Richelieu.* From this, an extracted abridge- 
ment is subjoined, together with other specimens, as the 
best means of giving a view of the language, and of 
showing how much, or how little, it deviates from its 
great original. 

Lord Kaimes, after speaking of the present debasement 
of the Greek, concludes by saying, « and yet, after all, 
that beautiful tongue, far beyond a rival, has suffered Jess 
alteration than any other ever did in similar circum- 
stances.”+ § know not of any language having ever 
been in similar circumstances; but if it had experienced 
the same fate as the Latin of Italy, there is no one who 
would have regretted that the change had been more en- 
tire and complete. 

What has been the state of literature amongst the 
Greeks, since the establishment of the Romaic, may he 
partly collected from the last edition of Fabricius’s Greek 
Library. It appears, that in the course of about one 
hundred ant! fifty years, that is, from the age of Zygo- 
malas, so frequently mentioned, to the year 1720, there 
were ninety-nine persons thought worthy of being com- _ 
memorated as learned men, by one writer of their own 
nation, Demetrius Procopius, of Meschopolis in Macedo- 
nia, who transmitted from Bucharest, in the month of 
June of the year alluded to, «* A concise Enumeration of 
the Learned Greeks up to-that age, and of some then, at 
his time flourishing.”} A perusal of this catalogue, an 
abstract of which, containing the outlines of each cha- 
racter, .with a few notices, collected from other places of 


* Bernardin Pianzola wrote a grammar in Romaic, Turkish, and 
Italian, and Father Thomas, a Capuchin of Paris, composed another. 
Spon the traveller likewise made an effort, in what he calla his Pe- 
tite Dictionnaire. 

t Book i. sketch 4. The same author says, that there are about . 
three thousand Greek books extant, and only aixty Latin. The ex- 

\ pression is too indefinite. If he means books of all kinds, there are 
more than sixty Latin; if books which may be called classical, there 
are not three thousand Greek. 

4 Ἐπιετετμανν επαριμλσίε, tay κατα Tov wapeatovTa asave Acytay 
Tpasxeoy kas wees Tiyeoy Oy Tee VOY ass «3 ΗΥΤΩΥ, 


the same book, is here given, may assist us in forming a 
judgment of what is likely to be the actual condition of 
learning in Grecce. | 


-- Ὀβρᾷσνως 


Procopius begins with Jeremiah, Patriarch of Constantinople. 

3. Theodosius Zygomalas, a Priest, in the time of the same Patri- 
arch—dozsmos avyp καὶ copos—the correspondent of Crusius. 

3. Gabriel Severus, Bishop of Philadelphia, a controversialist— 
ολίγων ewaivar αξιος. 

i Meletius Piga, an Alexandrian priest, theologist and philoso- 
pher. . 

5. Maximus, a Peloponnesian, wrote against the Pope. A priest. 

6. Maximus Margunius, theologist, and author of Anacreontic 
hymns.—“ Acquainted with foreign literature.”* 

7. George Corescius, a Chian, theologist—arev τάξεως καὶ opSuc δια. 
χρόιώς. . 

8. Cyrillus Lucaris, Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople, a well 
known writer, and great controversialist, whose Life was written by 
Thomas Smith, and printed by Bowyer, in London, 1707. He died, 
being, as before mentioned, strangled in 1638, It was he who sent 
‘the Alexandrine Testament, now in Westminster Library, to Charles 
the First. 


9, Gerasimus, a Cretan, Patriarch of Alexandria, a theologist, phi-. 


losopher, and profoundly skilled in the sacred writings, well ac- 
quainted with Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. He retired to Mount 
Athos, and there died. He wrote against the Jews. 

10. Dionysius, a Constantinopolitan, Patriarch of Constantinople ; 
skilled in Greek, and the sacred writings. 

11. Callinicus, an Acarnanian, Patriarch of Constantinople, versed 
in Greek, and ixarvos vossr τας Te tay λθγογβάφωΥ, καὶ τας των ῥιλοσοφῶν 
MBree, but spending all his time in reading the Scriptures. A good 

reacher. : 
P 12. Gabriel of Smyrna, Patriarch of Constantinople, “a warm ad- 
mirer of the Liturgy,” and versed in Greek. κ 

13. Athanasius, a Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople; he knew 
the Greek and Arabic languages, but chiefly studied the Scriptures. 

14. Alexander Maurocordatus, of Scio. He studied physic at Pa- 
dua, and wrote a book on respiration and the circulation of the blood, 
frequently printed in Italy, Holland, and Germany ; and also a Sacred 
History, in Heltenic, printed at Bucharest, in xpccxvi. His other 
books were 

Pepecizn Ἱσορία, Τοµοί τρεις Tee OVTL WOAVTEMITTATOV κΕΝλΙΟΥ. 

Φιλοσοφιχα uromramara. 

Ῥλπορικα. 

Ἔπιστολαι. 


* The inverted commas mark the passages translated verbatim from Pro- . 


copius. The catalogue does not observe ehronological order; and such dates 
as are here given, I have collected, not from Precopius, but other authorities. 
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ΣΠελπικαι υπο γκαι. 

Ὢ προς Teppeavas υπερ 6ΙΡΗΥΝς Άογος. 

He is called illustrious amongst the nobles of Constantinople, by the 
spiendour of his birth, and the most precious ornaments of wit and 
learning—chief Dragoman and Privy Counsellor at the Porte, avap σο- 
Φώτατὸς roamtixataroe. He founded a school at Constantinople. His 
true characier is given in Tourneforte, tom. ii. p. 12. He died in 
mouccrx, full of wealth and honour, having been Minister from 1653 
to 1699. 

15. Theophilus Corydalleus, an Athenian schoolmaster at Constan- 
tinople, skilled in Greek, Latin, and Italian. He translated Aristotle 
from the Latin, with the Commentary of Czsar of Cremona, and rhe» 
torical and epistolary formularies, printed at Leyden. He lived about 
1630. The last book was printed in London, 1625, and again at Ve- 
nice, so late as 1786. 

16. Gregory, a Chian, a Constantinopolitan pasest, wrote on the se- 
ven sacraments. 

17. Meletius Syrigus, a Cretan, (born 1585, died 1662) ; he wrote 
ecclesiastical commentaries in Hellenic, and translated the four Apo- 
logies of John Catacuzenus into Romaic. He was a sacred Monk. 

18. Nectarius, 2 Cretan, Patriarch of Jerusalem. He wrote against 
the Pope; and a curious book, the History of the Egyptians and Sa- 
racens, from the records in the Monastery of Sinai. 

19. Dositheus, a Peloponnesian, Patriarch of Jerusalem, edited 
some works on the Greek Church, “ but scarcely understood a word 
of Hellenic, and was altogether ignorant of Latin.” 

20. Athanasius Patelarius, Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople ; he 
knew Greek and Latin, but left nothing printed. 

21. Germanus, an JEtolian, Archbishop of Nyssa; “ versed in fo- 
reign literature, an Aristotelian philosopher, a hearer of Theophilus. 
Corydalleus.” He travelled into England. ° 

22. Meletius Macres, a sacred Monk, versed in the Scriptures. 

23. Gerasimus Vlachus, a Cretan, Bishop of Philadelphia, ac- 
quainted with Greek, Latin, and Italian. He wrote a book, printed 
at Venice, called, The Harmony of Things. 

24. Nicolas Cerameus, of Ioannina; he knew Greek, Italian, and 
Latin, and was a physician. 

25. John Cottuneus, from Berhea, or Cara Veria, in Macedonia; a 
physician ; wrote commentaries on Aristotle, in Latin, and man 
Greek books, printed at Padua, where he established a Greek school. 

26. Dionysius, Metropolitan of Nauplia, a disciple of Theophilus 
Corydalleus; versed in foreign literature and theology. 

, 27. John Cargophylles, a Constantinopolitan ; a Logothete ; a learn- 
ed theologian, but fell into disgrace for favouring the Calvinists. 
‘ 28 Theodoret, Bishop of Mistra, in the Morea; acquainted with 
foreign learning, and a good preacher. 

29. Hilario Tzigalas, of Cyprus, Archbishop of Cyprus, a philoso- 
pher and poet. He wrote a grammatical essay in Greek. 

30. Cvrrill, Patriarch of Antioch ; he knew Greek and Arabic. 

31. Bessarion, a Monk of Ioannina; he wrote “ A more full Con- 
fession of Faith,” and a Grammar of the Greek language, (which is 
mm my possession); the first was printed at Venice, the last at Bucha- 
rest. 

32. Panayot, of Constantinople, chief Dragoman of the Porte ; δε- 


at 


Sore mentioned ;* a most learned man. He wrote to Athanasius Mir- 
cher concerning the obelisk at Constantinople. 

33. Sebastus Cymenites, of Trebézond, a schoolmaster, first at 
Constantinople, then at Bucharest. 

34. Paisius Ligarides, a Chian, schoolmaster at Yassy; ** skilled in 
every kind of learning and science; in his knowledge of sacred lite- 
rature, second to none. His various writings never printed, are pre- 
served.” 

36 Palases, a Constantinopolitan, (ριεγας σκευοφυλαξ), Great Keep- 
ér of the Vases id the High Church of Constantinople. A man, says 
Procopius, who left no writings behind him, but whose very silence 
is better, and more precious, than many writings. 

36. Stephiaces, an Athenian sacred Monk, skilled in foreign philo- 
sophy. 

a7 Eugenius, an Acarnanian sacred Monk, a philosopher, theolo- 
gist, and lover of the poor. | 

38. Gerasimus, an Acarnanian sacred Monk, a scholar and theolo- 
gist; a doctor of the Constantinopolitan school. : 

39. Chrysanthus, a sacred Monk of Ioannina, educated in the school 
of that city; versed in foreign philosophy, and a schoolmaster, first 
in Moschopolis, and afterwards in Ithaca. 

40. Antony Coral, a Chian, a physician and philosopher, who learnt 
Latin and Greek in Rome, journeyed through England, France, and 
Italy, and wrote and printed Pindaric Odes in Greek; “‘ which are 

excellent imitations of Pindar.” 

41. Clement of Chio, Metropolitan of Toannina—ssdxar της Ἕλλην- 
MUS pRET TUE. ' 

42. Meletius, the Geographer,—ersp σοφος, eronuseatuc, purap, ariz- 
vette va Batse των Stay, γράφων, καὶ Των Supader Psrcoopar, sgcanpus 
wepiBouTot, nat τῶν Tae taTpiuns Sewpauarer ixavos tu*sipos, This ex- 
traordinary man, in his account of Natolico in /tolia, says, that a 
spring of pure blood gushed up a cubit from the earth near that 
town. From the praises given to Meletius, seme judgment may be 
formed.of the real merits of the other writers. Besides his Geogra- 
phy, he wrote a book of Ecclesiastical History, in the same middle 
Greek, between Romaic and Hellenic, as his Geography. 

43. Constantine Catacuzenus, a purveyor at Bucharest, lived in the 
beginning of the last: century, wrote theological and philosophical 
commentaries. A scholar well read in the Fathers. He travelled 
over Europe. 

. 44. Oonstantine Julian, of Constantinople, and of noble extraction; 
versed in Hellenic. — 

45. John Porpbyrites, a Constantinopolitan; versed in Hellenic 
and the Fathers. 

46. Hierotheus Commenus, a Constantinopolitan, Metropolitan of 
Drystra; versed in Greek, Latin, Italian, Hebrew, and Arabic ; edu- 
cated first at Constantinople, then in Italy. Wrote in RomaYc, the 
History of Mount Athos, which was printed. He died at Bucharest, _ 

“MPCCXIX. . 

47. Gennadius, Metropolitan of Heraclea; versed in Greek. 

48. Andronicus of Constantinople, und of noble extraction, (µεγας 
Zapreguat) » great librarian of the Church of Constantinople. Versed 
in Greek.- 


* Letter XXX. 
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49. Marc of Cyprus, a schoolmaster at Bucharest ; versed in Greek, 
and in foreign and domestic literature. 

50. Antony, schoolmaster at Constantinople ; versed in Greek, fo- 
reign philosophy, and theology, (rv κα αµκας separ εολογιαν). 

51. Churmusius, brother of Antony, and equally learned. 

52. Dionysius Mantuca, Metropolitan of Castoria, from Moschopo- 
die acquainted with Greek and Latin, foreign philosophy, and theo- 

ogy. 
53. Jeremiah Cacabella, a Cretan; versed in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
and Italian. He translated Platina’s History of the Popes, into Ro- 
maic, and added ten lives. The version is in the Imperial Library in 
Vienna, 

54. Elias Meniates, a Cephalonian, Bishop of Cernica, in the Mo- 
rea; versed in Greek and Latin, and, above all, a skilful rhetorician, 
as “ his Ecclesiastical Homilies, in Romaic, printed at Venice, 
evince.’ 

55. Czsarius, a sacred Monk of the Morea, (πβωτοσυγκελλος), 
first Domestic of the Constantinopolitan Church—edéxuer τος Ἑλλανι- 
une ΦΙιαλεκτε. 

56. Abraham, a Cretan presbyter, skilled in Greek, Latin, and Ita- 
lian, who studied in Italy. 

57. Meletius Gypaldus, of Cephalonia, Metropolitan of Philadel- 
phia; versed in Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

58. Nicolaus Calliaces, Professor of Rhetoric in the Academy at 
Padua, in 1687. Several learned dissertations written by this man 
were printed at Vienna and Padua, on the Gladiators, on the Punish- 
ment of Ancient Slaves, on Osiris, on the Eleusinian Mysteries, on 
the Games of the Circus. 

59. John Patusas, an Athenian Presbyter. He wae a professor in 
a college at Venice, and edited a Philological Encyclopedia in four 
volumes, printed at Venice in 1710. 

60. Nicolaus, a Moldavian; first sword-bearer of the Waiwode of 
Moldavia (πρωτοσπααριος)!1 versed in Greek, Latin, and the Illyrian 
language. He translated the Scriptures into the Wallachian lan- 

age: he was sent by the Russians as Dragoman into China. 

61. George Maiotas, a Cretan Presbyter; educated at Rome i# 
Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

62. John Thalassinus of the Morea; skilled in Greek and sacred 
learning. 


--Ἠφάαμ»» 


Learned Men of the Age of Procopius. 


63. Jeremias, from Patmos; a Greek scholar, an investigator by 


day and night of the Scriptures and the Fathers. He beautified the- - 


patriarchal church in mpcoxx. 

64. Cyrill, a Lesbjan, Patriarch of Constantinople, versed in Greek 
and the Scriptures. 

65, Cosmas of Chalcedon, Patriarch of Constantinople, skilled in 
Greek. He passed the latter part of his life in the Monastery on 
Mount Sinai, preparing ecclesiastical commentaries. 


66. Samuel of Chios, Patriarch of Alexandria; a most pious and 
learned man, “ but not so learned as the Patriarch who preceded him, 
Gerasimus.” 

67. Athanasius of Antioch, Patriarch of that city. He flourished 
in the beginning of the last century, and left a book in Romaic, pre- 
served in the [mperial library at Vienna, called a ‘‘ Synopsis of the 
History of the Patriarchs of Antioch, from St. Peter to the year 
170 99 

68. Chrysanthus Notaras, of the Morea, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; 
skilled in Greek and Latin, but especially in theology and mathema- 
tics; educated at Constantinople and in Italy. “ Besides in other 
things fortunate, because during his patriarchate the Holy Temple 
οἱ Jerusalem, and the bed of the Holy Sepulchre, were repaired.” He 
wrote an introduction to Geo hy, printed at Paris; and a book of 
Greek rituals, printed at Bucharest, both in Romaic. 

69. John Nicholas Maurocordatus, son of Alexander Maurocorda- 
tus, Waiwode of Wallachia; “intimately acquainted with philoso- 
phy, especially with that of Plato.” A profound Greek scholar, and 
versed in the modern languages of Europe, as well as of the East: 
*¢ if any one heard him talk Latin, he would suppose him to have been 
born in the coun af Cicero, and those who flourished in the 
golden age.” He published at Bucharest in 1719, a book in Greek, 
* on Offices,” of which a Latin version was edited by Stephen Berg- 
ler, at Leipsig, in 1739. He died in 1739. Other specimens of his 
erudition are to be found in the Bibliotheca Menckeniana. 

70. Charles Maurocordatus, eldest son of the last-mentioned 
Prince, a studious and learned youth. 

71. Callinicus of Naxos, Metropolitan of Heraclea, formerly school- 
master of the great school at Constantinople. 

72. Athanasius, a native afd Metropolitan of Adrianople, versed 
in Greek and theology. ; 

73. Dionysius of Lesbos, Metropolitan of Amasia, versed in Greek 
and theology. 

74. Ignatius of Lesbos, Metropolitan of Rhodes, versed in Greek 
and theology. Kaputre: καὶ avartucces Tor 6υαγγολΙκον λογο} Mera Won- 
as (ers zat ayers. 

75. Seraphim of Acarnania, Metropolitan of Drystra, versed in 
Greek and theology. 

76. Gregory Soteras, an Athenian, Metropolitan of Ganos and Cho- 
ra, acquainted not only with Greek, but Latin and Italian. 

77. Neophytus Notaras ef the Morea, Keeper of the Holy Sepul. 
chre, and brother of Chrysanthus, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; a philoso- 
pher, theologist, and mathematician, ‘ who read the Fathers, and 
meditated on them.” 

78. Demetrius Julianus, a Constantinopolitan of noble family, great 
Logothete of the Constantinopolitan Church, versed in Greek and 
Latin. 

79. Spantones, a Constantinopolitan librarian at Constantinople : 
versed in Greek, and in the rites and constitution of the church; for- 
merly a schoolmaster. 

80. Jacobus Manas of Argos, ‘first of the philosophers of the 
holy church of Constantinople,” most perfectly skilled in the Greek, 
and an accurate imitator of the ancient style. “ A peripatetic phi- 
losopher, a teacher, interpreter, and defender of the Aristotelian doc- 
trines, but a profound theologian.” He lived with, Alexander Maura. 


cordatus, and spoke his funeral oration, on. which he prided himself. 
He was at the head of the school at Constantinople, where he ex- 
pounded the writings of Aristotle, and taught theology. .. 

81. Nicholas Commenus Papodopolos, a Cretan Presbyter, versed 
in Greek, Latin, and Italian, and in ecclesiastical history. He was 
doctor in philosophy and law, and interpreter of the Sacred Canons 
in the University of Padua, where he published several learned dis- 
sertations, and was (says Harles) tle most diligent in his examina- 
tion of the unendited works of the latter Greeks, of any one since 
Allatius.* Commenus was born in 1656, and died in 1740. 

82. Demetrius Notaras, a Moreote, first physician to the Waiwode 
of Wallachia, versed in Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

83. Gregory Sugdures, of Ioannina, where he was chief schoolmas- 
ter; aoquainted with Greek, Latin, and Italian; * skilful in the-Aris- 
totelian philosophy, but more so in theology.” He wrote a Breviary 
of Logic, and a Concordance of the New and Old Testament. 

84. Anastatius, a Presbyter of Ioannina, skilled in Greek and Latin, 
and the Aristotelian philosophy. He wrote an exposition of rheto- 
ric. 

85. Thomas Catenes, a Cretan, versed in Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Patavia. He died at 
Venice, 1725. : | 

86. John Chalceus, a Moschopolite Presbyter, versed in Greek, La- 
tin, and Italian; an Aristotelian. philosopher, and theologist. He was 
Professor at Venice. 

87. Ant. Cathephorus of Zante, a Presbyter. He knew Greek, La- 
tin, Italian, the Aristotelian and latter philosophy, and was a teacher 
in the Flanginian College at Venice. 

88. George Patusius, an Athenian; possessed the same accom- 
plishments, and was a schoolmaster at Venice. 

89. Antonius Strategus of Corfu, a teacher in Padua. 

90. Macarius of Patmos, a Deacon, versed in Greek and Latin, and 
the Scriptures. 

91. Methodius Anthoracites of Ioannina, a sacred Monk. He lived 
some years in Italy, and printed at Venice a work m Romaic, called 
Ῥοσκος Aspineey αροβατωγ---Τ19 Shepherd of Rational Sheep. 

92. Metrophanes Gregoras of Dodona, a sacred Monk ; versed.in 
Greek, a poet, and a preacher, who meditated on the Scriptures and 
the Fathers of the Church. 

93. Anastatius Gordius of Acarnania, a Monk, skilled in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and who heard the learned in Italy. 

94. Anastatius of Nausa, in Macedonia; ‘‘ a wise man and learned 
philosopher, a theologist, and famous orator ; knowing the Greek, La- 
tin, and Hebrew languages. He travelled over almost all Europe.” 

95. John of Thessalonica, and schoolmaster of that city, “ skilled - 
in Greek, and not ignorant of Latin.” Terasdsupeves tay πε Supader gs~ 
Ἀοσοφέαν, RAL ΤΗΝ spay Jeorcyiay, the common eulogy. 

. 96. George of Trebezond, schoolmaster at Bucharest, versed in 
Greek, and the Aristotefian philosophy. 
97. Agapius of Ithaca, a sacred Monk, (Ιφομοναχος versed in 
Greek, the Scriptures, and Fathers. 

98. Philotheus, “a Monk of Parga, a friend of the said Agapiuss 

and like him in every thing.” 


* See vol. xi. Biblioth. Greece, p. 460. 
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99. Gregory of Salonika, “(a Monk. A famous man; skilled in 
Greek, instructed in foreign philosophy and our sacred theology: a , 
sacred preacher.” 

Written by Demetrius Procopius the Moschopolite, July spocxxr. 


omen} Gees 


It may be supposed, that the learned Greeks of the 
middle and close of the last century, were much of the 
same sort as those mentioned by Procopius; that the 
greater number of them were theological writers, mostly 
educated in Italy ; and that they were thought prodigies 
by their countrymen, on account. of being able to read 
the Hellenic. The names of some are detailed in modern 
publications ; and although never heard of in England, 
have been for some time pretty well known in Italy and 
Germany, and latterly at Paris. Such are Marinus of 
Cephalonia, professor of chemistry at Padua, and Mar- 
cus his brother, a good mechanist, who removed the rock 
on which the statue of Peter is placed, to Petersburgh, 
and printed an essay at Paris in 1777. 

The more intimate connexion which has taken place 
of late years between the nations of Christendom and the 
Levant, has certainly improved very considerably the ge- 
neral literature of the Greeks. ‘The number of those 
who seek for instruction in the universities of the Conti- 
nent, increascs daily: Leghorn, Venice, Vienna, and 
more especially at this time, Paris, abound with young 
men from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Albania, but 
chiefly from the Ionian Isles. Medicine is the study to 
which they usually apply, in order to qualify themselves 
far gaining 2 respectable subsistence in their own coun- 
try ; but there are not wanting instances of those who, 
having made a greater proficiency, and demonstrated 
more genius than ordinary, have settled in the countries 
which gave them their education. . In fact, the greater 
advances which a modern Greek may make in knowledge, 
the more insupportable must he find a residence in the 
Levant. If he has devoted himself to the. study of his- 
tory, how can he contemplate the miserable condition of 
his country, and continually behold oppression in all its 
modes—the injuries of the master, and (what is more in- 
tolerable) the meanness of the stave? If he bas imbibed 
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any portion of the philosophical spirit, now se generally 
diffased throughoat Christendom, how will he be able to 
censert with the priests of bis church, the moet literate 
but unenlightened of his countrymen? Mast he not feel 
his genius pine within him, and decay like the exotic 
transplanted to a soil unfit for its encouragement and 
growth? <A very reasonable despair of benefitting their 
country by their presence, has, indeed, naturalised the 
meat illuetrious of the modern Greeks at a distance from 
their homes; but.they have been by no means forgetiul 
of their native soil, and have directed their labours to 
. the improvement of their countrymen. 

A variety of Hellenic grammars, in Romaic, with 
Italian and French translations; and dictionaries, some 
in four, some in three languages, are in use in all the 
principal towns, although they are not very common. I 
was showa at Athens a lexicon, in ancient and modern 
Greek, Latin, and Italian; and my fellow traveller has 
in his possession one in.Romaic, French, and Italian, in 
three volumes, printed at Vienna in 1798, by George 
Ventote, of Ioannina, to which is prefixed, a well-con- 
trived grammar of the two latter languages. - 

It is no disgrace for the Greeks, returned to a second 
childbood, to receive the instructions suited to infancy. 
It was the peculiar advantage of their ancestors, and one 
which contribated as much as any thing to form those 
mighty masters, that the study of mere words made com- 
paratively but a very small portion of their educatien, 
that they bad not to acquire the knowledge of any lan- 
guage but their own, but directed at once the whole force 
of their. rising genius to those useful. studies which are 
now not to be commenced without many previous years 
of philological initiation. At present, almost the whole 
ingenuity of the modern Greeks is exercised in the ac- 
‘quisition of many languages, and in this, it must becon- 
fessed, they display a wonderful proficiency. A quick 
and delicate ear, a flexibility of speech, a tenacious me- 
mery, enable their youths of a tender. age to speak five or 
six, and sometimes a greater number of languages, espe- 
cially at Constantinople, where many even of those of the 
lowest orders can make themselves understeod in French, 
italian, Russian, Turkish, Sclavonian, and even Latin, 
some of them being capable of also comprehending the 


Hellenic. -But unfortunately they have had but little op- 
portunity of showing their natpral ability in any of the 
more useful attainmersts of literature ; and their want of a 
press open to liberal writers, has thrown an insuperable 
bar in the way of their improvement. | 

So early as the middle of the seventeenth century,-one 
Nicholas Mataxo, a Cephalonian Monk, came from Lon- 
don, with a press and Greek types, to Constantinople ; 
but his endeavour was stopped at once by the Turkish 
Government. One was indeed established at Bucharest, 
hut only theological works, and vulgar romances and song 
books, proceeded from an office liable to be denounced, 
both by the civil and ecclesiastical authority, A Greek 
preas has been long established at Venice, but subject to the 
supervision and censures of a licenser ; and transmitting 
therefore no ray of light calculated to pierce and dispel 
the thick gloom of ignorance. Grammars and dictien- 
aries, with translations of such books as are not judged 
dangerous, either by the Italian or Greek clergy, were, 
jt is true, a valuable, though a very inadequate addition 
te the homilies and catechisms which formed the scanty 
library of the Greeks ; hut no original work ef any im- 
portance has ever been dispersed in Greece. 

Pogozi, an Armenian, had 6 press at Constantinople, 
in 1798, which has not of late been worked-; so that-books 
of ‘all kinds must come from abroad-——from Paris, from 
Venice, or Vienna; and even at the last place, there is 
no certain security for those who undertake the task. 
Riga, a well-known name, who, after the failure of the 
last inserrection of the Greeks, endeavoured to reorganise 
the confederacy, and again to rouse his countrymen, hav- 
ing retired to the capital of Austria, prepared for the 
press a translation, (not composed by himself), of Ana- 
charsis ; but just as it wag about to be printed, the unfor- 
tunate patriot was delivered by the Emperor Joseph to 
the Turks. He failed in an attempt to destroy himself, 
and was thrown into the Danube. 

Some years afterwards, a Romaic journal was este- 
blished at the same city, conducted by one Pouli, who, 
besides the sheets of this paper, issued a violent pam- 
phlet against the Emperor Paul, called, «« Considera- 
tions of ἡ Greek Patriot, printed in Vienna, in Austria, 

ox. II. | 


34: 
at the new press of the Greek ους] The Saltan 
made a requisition for the conductor, and eight other 
Greeks, living at Vienna, and Pouli was arrested by the 
Emperor, although not delivered to the Turks, which 
was the fate of the other eight persons, who were in- 
stantly beheaded. The Greek types were destroyed, but 
have, I believe, been since replaced. 

What then is the actual state of knowledge amongst 
the Greeks? Mr. Corai, of Scio, has rendered himself 
well Known, by his French translation of Theophrastus’s 
Characters, and of Hippocrates, σε υδάτων καὶ aegur, καὶ τόπων, 
by an edition of the Acthiopics of Heliodorus, with a Ro- 
maic preface, by his commentaries on Herodotus, and 
more particularly by a version of Beccaria in modern 
Greek, with a preliminary exhortation to his countrymen. 
He has been lately concerned in an edition of Strabo, of 
which the English reader has already had some informa- 
tton.} He is a member of the French Institute, which 
has given him a prize for his Hippocrates, and he resides 
at Paris, in the enjoyment of a reputation fairly acquired 
by his literary labours. ο Offspring of a country once 
the most fortunate of Greece, for him is it reserved to 
associate his own with the immortal name of the Oracle 
of Cos.’"} ‘e | 

Paris has also to boast of Panayotes Kodrikas, an 
Athenian, who has translated the Plurality of Worlds into 
Romaic, and keeps a school for students in Greek and 
Arabic ; and of Polyzois, a poet, who has composed seve- 
ral patriotic songs, thé most celebrated of which is an ad- 
dress to those who served under the French in Egypt: 
extracts of it are subjoined in the next Letter. 

- ‘To these must be added Phillipides, author of a geo- 
graphical work, very decidedly superior to that of Mele- 
tius; John Camasares, a Constantinopolitan, who has 
translated into French Ocellus Lucanus; Athanasius of . 
Paros, who has written on rhetoric, and, not inferior to 
any except Corai, Psallida, the schoolmaster of Ioannina. 
Marmaratouri, an Athenian merchant, should be men- 


5» Στοχασμοι 6ος PsACAANT OS .... 6) Bisvwn τας Αυστρίας, ἐν THE Apert 
πυπογβαφίας Tay Ῥδμαίκον couutpiser, 


+ Edinburg Review, No. xxxi. art. iii. 
+ Pouqueville en Morée, p. 338. > 
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tioned in this ligt. He has published a Life of Suvaroff, 
in Romaic, not a translation, but, what is very uncom- 
mon, an original work. His scheme for publishing a mo- 
dern Greek version of Anacharsis, undertaken by three 
Greeks, is already given to the public.* 


At the same time that I recount these men, it will be Ἵ 


necessary to add, that only the last mentioned resides in 
Greece. It should be remembered also, that only a very 
few copies of their books are to be met with. I only 
saw one of Psallida’s on True Felicity, and one of Corai’s 
Beccaria. - There is not in the Levant a library where | 
books are sold. It is possible, in the shops of those who. 


sell other articles, sometimes to pick up a collection _ 


of homilies and romances, and, although very rarely, — 


an Heflenic grammar. Psallida, at Ioannina, was the. 
only’ person 

ed a library, and that a very small one. It consisted 
of such books as he found serviceable in instructing 
his scholars. Amongst them were a Thucydides, with. 
a Romaic transtation, and Goldsmith’s Grecian His- 


ever saw who had what might be call- | 


tory, in Remaic. The school at Athens had also al 


few classics; and I recollect being shown a torn copy 
of Xenophon’s Hellenics, which the owner said he 
would have been very willing to give to me, had he not 
kept it for the use of the English Resident. Some of 
the Greek palaces of the Fanal,} and the patriarchal 
house, contain sets of books, ‘chiefly theological, and 
written by those who have been enumerated by Pro-. 
copius: but neither the owners themselves, nor any 
portion of the public, are benefitted by these volumes, 

A Romaic translation of Locke’s Essay may be found 
in Greece ; but I never saw it. I must say the same of 
Montesquieu on the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
and of Tissot’s Avis au Peuple sur sa Santé. One copy 
of Telemachus, and of Rollin’s Ancient History, both in 
Romaic, I did see, and only one; as also one volume of 
the Arabian Nights. The Plurality of Worlds, which, 


* In the Appendix to Childe Harold. | . 


{ More correctly, but not so frequently, called and written Phanar 
as the gate in that quarter, near the head of the port of Constantina- 
ple, is ealled Fener-Capoussi, the Fener-Gate, yet the oavaps, or light- 
house, is now on the side of the sea of Marmora, between the two 
quarters called Thatladi and Ahour Capoussi. - 


+ 
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(on account of a note where the invention of balloons is 
mentioned, and something said about animal magnetism), 
has been denounced by the Patriarchal Synod, never fetl 
in my way ; nor did I ever meet with the Romaic Robin- 
son Crusoe, which, fur some reason or other, is also α 
condemned book. 

Thus it is evident, that there is no dissemination of 
knowledge in Greece. That there are clever, enlighten- 
ed, and well-informed Greeks to be found out of the Le- 
vant, aad that a few books, truly excellent, are sparingly 
svattered about in the country, can hardly be taken into 
account in estimating the general condition of the peo- 


It 19 true, that schools where the Hellenic is taught, 
have been established in all the great towns. Cuonstanti- 
napiec has two very large academies. At Haivali, or Ki- 
dognis, opposite Mytelene, there is a sort of university, 
for a hundred students and three professors, now super- 
intended by a Greek of Mytelene, who teaches not only 
the Hellenic, but Latin, French, and Italian. At Athens, 
there are two public shools, and many private instruc- 
ters: but neither Latin, nor any of the Frank languages, 
are there known, except by a few of the Roman Catholic 
children who frequent the Capuchin Convent. 

The schools of Ioannina have been before mentioned; 
that of Psallida, who has a hundred pupils, gives instruc- 
tion in French, Latin, Italian, and Hellenic: and the li- 
teral Greek, together with writing and reading, is taught 
in another school, containing three hundred boys, who 
pay nothing for their instruction. All the larger islands 
of both seas have establishments of the same kind. Thus 
the generality of the Greeks @an write and read, and 
have a smattering, at least, of Hellenic, but without 
books, these accomplishments are of no use to them ; and 
accordingly they have not made any progress in any sci- 
ence, nor have advanced a step towards the attainment of 
any useful art. They are only enabled to read the church 
service, and their foolish romances, and are qualified for 
an employment in the service of their Pashas, and the 
transaction of the business attendant apon their petty 
traffic. | 
_ It will not therefore appear strange, that the Greek, I 
mean the colloquial language, should, under such circum- 
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stances, become daily more corrupt. In some parts of the 
Levaat, the very basis of the old tongue seems to have 
been subverted. Although, in the days of Theodora 
Chrysolorina, the wife of Philelphus, the ladies of Con- 
stautineple may have been notorious for the purity of 
their speech, nothing can be more mixed and barbarous 
than the common dialect of the wives and danghters of 
those principal Greeks of the capital with whom stran- 
gers consort, Their language is indeed materially injur- 


ed, even by the superior education which these ladies re-. 


ceive, in order to qualify themselves for the Frank so- 
ciety at Pera, and which they take every opportunity of 


_ Gisplaying, by the introduction of -words and phrases 


wholly French and Italian. But the priests and princes- 


of the Fanal, amongst whom young [psilanti, whose fa- 
ther was lately Waiwode of Moldavia, is distinguished as 
a most elegant and accomplished scholar, affect a greater 


, accuracy by the choice of ancient words, andl a few of 


them might, if so ‘addressed by a stranger, be able to 
keep up a conversation in pure Hellenic. 

The Greek of Smyrna is much infected by the Franks. 
That of Salonica is more pure. The Athenian language 
is not, ir my mind, so corrupted, nor has admitted so 
many Latin and Italian words, as that of the Moréa; 
but it has not preserved so much of the ancient elegance 
as the dialect of Ioannina, which the inhabitants of that 
city boast to be superior to any, except that of Constan- 
tinople. 

Some villages near Triccala in Thessaly, speak at this 
day, not the Romaic, but a corrupt Helfenic, as pure, 
perhaps, as the Zaconian language before mentioned. 
Of the traces of the four dialects, Doric, Ionic, Attic, 
and olic, which Cabasilas asserts to have been pre- 
served in his time, ἶ neither found, nor heard. any evi- 
dence. | 

The substantives most commonly in ase, have under- 
gone the most complete change ; such as represent bread, 


water, clothes, would surprise the ear of a Hellenist, and | 


yet neither +o», νερο, nor pee, are of a very fate date.* 


9 The fiest is found in the history of Apollonius Tyrits— 
*"Eriacar diy as To Lay κα! φάρων TO Yagaxs ; 
vepev, derived perhaps from vgor, is in Constant. Porphyro. Gen. de 
Adm. Imp. cap. 9. Σκλαβμιστι Begortgy, ο ἐστι βέασµα vegu—pxer 
and ρυκα, recur repeatedly in Nicetas—Du Cange Gioss. 
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But the names of plants are nearly all Hellenic, and a 
botanical treatise would scarcely want a glossary of Ro- 
maic terms. The old names of places are, as might be 
expected,* not altogether lost in the modern appellations © 
of the Greeks, although the Turks have, in many m- 
stances, given names of their own. 7 me 
With respect to the written tongue, it must be observed; 
that the composition at this day current, is of three kinds: 
the first, is the language of ghe mass, and some other 
parts of the rituals, which are grammatically Hellenic : 
the ancient Greek has also been lately used by Οογαῖν. 
and one or two others, but is not adopted in any commen 
books. The next may be called the Ecclesiastical Greeks 
which is the kind employed by the majority of the church 
writers in their pastoral letters, and which, besides other 
characteristics, does not have recourse to the modern 
vulgarism of always recurring to the auxiliary verbs; 
This is the style of many of those cited by Procopius, 
and even of earlier authors, of Meletius, in his Geogra- 
phy, and several other later works, and does not seem {9 
be formed by any certain rule, but by an attempt of the 
writers to come as near as possible to the Hellenic. ‘The - 
Romaic is the third species of. composition ; but even in 
this vulgar idiom, there is necessarily some distinction 
made by the nature of the various subjects, and the ta- 
Ients of the respective authors. The philosophical trea- 
tises of Corai and Psallida, are as good, in peint of 
style, as the dedication of Simon Portiue’s grammar to 
Cardinal Richelieu, and although, perhaps, their subjects 
contribate much to their apparent superiority, are not so 
entirely vulgar ag the downright common dialect, of which 
some specimens are added to these Letters from the transla- 
tion of the Arabian Nights, and some original romances. 
The modern Greeks delight in poetry, and very many 
amongst them evince a great facility. in versification. 
There is an infinite variety of love and drinking songs ; 
some of which are common in every part of Greece, 
whilst other pieces of poetry are known only in the town 
or village of their author. A young man of any spirit, 


* Monboddo on Language, vol. i. The contracted preposition and 
the accusative article, Ronn), have helped to farm some of the new 
hames. Thus, Ditim in Thessaly, is Standia; Cos, Stancho; and the - 
capital (Tleasc), Stamboul. 
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who has-been ill-treated by his mistress, anathematised 
by his priest, or beaten by a Tark, seldom fails to re- 
venge himself by a lampoon. . 

-Eam not aware that there are any verses which the 
poet did not'write to be-‘sung, or, as the expression is, 
ες ‘Ipayeds, sé for a song.’ Let me observe in passing, 
that the Greek music* is plaintive, buf monotonous. The 
specimens given by Dr. Crotch, possess the character of 
all which I happened to hear. A first part of some airs, 
borrowed from Italian sailors, and the first part of Mal- 
bruc, and even of God’ save the King, are well-known 
tunes. It is said, that they cannot arrive at a second 
part. The men and women all sing, and all sing through 
the nose. The fiddie and three-stringed guitar are the 
usual instruments, and on these most of the young men, 
particularly the sailors, are able to perform; for all 
ranks are most attached to singing and playing, no less 
than to dancing, and, at some seasons, appear to do 
nothing else; But to return. The accentual quantity, 
which seems tu have taken place of the syllabic so early 
as the eleventh century,} is alone observed in all the 
metres. Of these there is a variety, but the most com- 
mon is the fifteen-syllabled verse, of the kind before 
quoted. Some lively expressions and agreeable turns of | 
thought, may be discovered in many of these effusions, 
which, however, have more of the Oriental profusion of 
images, than of the Greek simplicity, and although by 
no means deficient in the tender and pathetic style, have 
nothing of. the vigorous and sublime of ancient poetry. 
There may be persons willing tu except from this criti- 
cism two or three patriotic songs of a late date. | 

Their amatory pleces, in which they chiefly delight, 
speak that which some critics would call the very lan- 
guage .of love. These are exceedingly extravagant, 
abounding in metaphors, sitniles, personifications, abrupt 
exclamations, and not unfrequently with the conceits ra-_ 


* Two specimens of Greek music are in the Appendix. ) 


Τ Previously to the political verses of Psellus, Manasses, Meta- 
phrasta, Philip the Hermit, Manuel, Philas, and Tzetzes, the noble 
hexameters of Homer were debased into miserable trochaics, which 
were printed by Pinelli, at Venice, in 1540. A specimen of the open- 
ing of the Miad, is given in Philological Inquiries, p. 78.—Sce vol. xi. 
p- 320, Fab. Bib. Grec. edit. Harles. - 
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ther than the licensed figures of poetical rhetoric, ardent, 
wild, and unconnected, with more poetry than sense, 
and more passion than poetry. Acrostics, and even 
these echo verses, which an inimitable author of our own 
nation has parodied and ridiculed, are much emplvuyed in 
their romances ; in short, there is hardly a single evi- 
dence of what is generally supposed: a vitiated and paltry 
taste, which is not discoverable in the poetical compoai- 
tions of the modern Greeks, Their Cotsakias, or alter- 
nate verses, which are composed and sung apparently 
extemporaneously, but are in. fact traditional, display ¢ 
singular talent for versifieation, and ard of the same 
cast. 

Their prose writings can hardly be subject to any 
critical decision, for these are, as has beep said, almost 
all translations, and leave therefore no room for any dis- 
play of ingenuity, or depth of thoaght. Their homilies, 
as well as their tales, ure insipid and affected, but evinc- 
ing a copiousness of words, no less surprising than te- 
dious. I stall content myself with annexing some spe- 
cimens, the verbal criticiam of which may be undertaken 
by more competent judges. | 

Kt may appear hardly worth while to inquire into the 
merits of a corrupted ‘tongue, and, with respect to the 
best means of restoring it to its purity, the condition. of 
the people is to be taken inte consideration, rather than 
the state of their language. It seems to me, perhaps er- 
raneously, that the Romaic will never receive any Hel- 
Jenic improvements whilst the Turks remain masters of 
Greece ; and even should any event drive the Mabome- 
tans into Asia, any material alteration in the language 
of a people who can never be independent, may be very 
problematical. There are bat few, very few indeed, of 
the Greeks themselves, who have any conception of the. 
benefits to be derived from such a melioration; and, 
indeep, from a document now before me, it should seem .“ 
that there is, generally speaking, an indifference, snd 
even unwillingness, observable amongst them, to reach 
at any extraordinary advantages, by departing from the 
common course of education. 

In 1808, a year after the establishment of the French 
at Corfu, and, «« by a happy synchronism, on the same 
day of the same month which had brought their troops 
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within view of its shores, on the 15th of August, in the 
year when, if empires did not perish like man himself a 
short time after the period of their glory, the Greeks 
would have celebrated their Olympic Games for the six 
hundred and forty-seventh time,”* an institution, calling 
itself the Ionian Academy, held.its first sitting. Its first 
attention was directed towards Napoleon, Benefactor 
and Protector ; it then proceeded to declare, that courses 
of gratuitous and public lectures would be given by com- 
petent professors, in physic and chemistry, natural his- 
tory, physiology, and medicine. This in effect was per- 
formed, if [ may trust the paper before me, for the first 
year, and an additional lecture was read to the students, 
on anatomy and surgical operations, by Dr. Razis, at 
that time, says the secretary Dupin who signs the pro- 
spectus, not one of our colleagues. But, « notwithstand- 
ing these efforts, and the attendance of some respectable 
persons matured by age and experience, (meritorious of- 
ficers and men skilful in the different branches of the art 
of healing), upon these courses, the Academy saw with 
grief, that it had made a vain appeal to the Corcyrean 
youth ; and had found no fathers eager for the instruc- 
tion of their sons, and no sons who had felt that this in- 
struction might be a benefit to themselves.” 

The prospectus, which bears the date of June 1809, 
or, in the language of the Academy, « Corcyra, the first 
year of the six hundred and forty-seventh Olympiad,” 
‘pronounces in a strain proceeding professedly from an 
Ionian, but rather Gallic than Greek, that to the former 
lectures will be added a course on Belles Lettres and 
Hellenic by Dr. Mavromati, which, together with prizes 
distributed at each quaternal celebration of the Olympian 
games, to the authors of the best original Romaic com- 
position, and of the best translation from the standard 
. works of-the modern nations, especially the French, 
- will, «in a few Olympiads, cause the corrupted lan-. 
guage ef the modern Greeks to become one of the most 
perfect dialects of the ancient Hellenic.” The first prize 
is to be allotted on the 25th of next August, (1849). Et 
is to be a medal of iron, «+ the muney of Lacedemon.”” On 
one side is to be a resemblance of the Emperor, with this 


* See the Paper in the Appendix. : 
Vox. Il. Ἔ 


inscription—«? Ναρόϊεσα, Bienfaitear et Proteetéur:” on 
the reverse a star, with these werda—« Au Genie, Γεν. 
demie reconnaissante ;” on the rim will be written the 
name of the author and of his work, with the number of 
the Olympiad. 
"66 ¥n the halt appointed for the public sittings, will be 
suspended the crown of wild elive which shall have beon 
bound on the forehead of the victor, with suitable inacrip- 
‘tions underneath :* these crowns shall constitute the tro- 
phies of the Academy.” . To this first adjudication any 
living author may transmit his work whenever poblished, 
to contend for the prize. The olive wreath appears al- 
veady to encircle the brows of Corai. 

It is not difficult to foresee, that the success of Dr. 
Mavromati will not be much more satisfactory than that 
of Dr. Razis, particularly as the Ionian dominions of 
Napoleon are now confined to Corfa, and the Olympic 
games of the ensuing August may be disturbed by the 
cannon of a hostile fleet. Perhaps the Academy has, ere 
this, ceased to exist. Under every favourable circum- 
stance, the project of improving and settling the common 
discourse of a people by any similar institution, is alto- 
gether hopless; and although the number of Hellenic 
scholars in the Levant may be somewhat increased by 
late events, the revival of the ancient Greek language, 
even according to a modified meaning of that phrase, ap- 
pears an event too unparalleled in all history to take 
place in our days, or at any future period. 

But whatever may be the fate of the Romaic, the scho- 
lar may expect that inquisitive travellers will add to his 
library, by the discovery of many valuable manuscripts 
which may throw a fresh light on the history of past 


* See the Paper in the Appendix. 

{ There was in our time a Corfiote Journal in Romaic, which de- 
tailed some of the principal events of Murope to the Greeks: one of 
them reached Athens with an account of transactions in the English 
Parliament, and of a speech from Κυριος Bavray——Mr. Windham. The 
dispersion of a well-written newspaper would be of infinitely greater 
service to the Greeks than that of any other publication, and, as the 
whole people are most eager to hear news, woald soon be very gene- 
ral. Yet some preliminary knowledge seems necessary to make even 
this reading intelligible and useful to thém ; for the Bishop of Chrys- 
so, under Mount Parnassus, who lent us a Meletius’s Geography, asked 
me—if Spain, where the English were fighting, was in the Baltic ? 
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times, and increase the number of those treasures which 
the philosophers of antiquity with justice hoped might be 
transmitted as ‘< possessions in perpetuity ” to all futare 
ages. Such sanguine expectations have, however, hi- 
therto been disappointed, and, with the exception of Dr. 
Clarke’s manuscripta, of which the public may soon ex- 
pect a detailed account, the search of the learned has as 
yet been very inadequately rewarded. After many an 
eager wish directed towards the Seraglio library, and a 
thousand conjectures as to its supposed contents, all doubt 
appears to be lost in the certainty, that as far back as the 
year 1688, there was not a single Greek manuscript in 
that repository. ‘The partial dispersion of the Seraglio 
library took place at the deposition of Mahomet the 
Fourth, and shortly after that period M.. Girardin, am- 
bassador from France to the Porte,* by the assistance of 
an Italian renegado and the Jesuit Besnier, purchased 
fifteen manuscripts in Greek and one in Latin, which he 
transmitted to France in the year 1688, and which are 
now in the Imperial library at Paris. The selection was 
made by Besnier out of two hundred books which com- 
pesed the collection, and which, as they were all sold, 
should be now in the libraries either of Western Europe 
or of Greece. They would be easily recognisable by the 
Sultan’s seal attached to each volume, and some might 
be discovered by their Turkish binding. The remaining 
185 manuscripts were in bad condition, and had before 
appeared in print; but it is with some reason that the 
learned Villeison reprehends the scrupulous nicety of the 
Jesuit, which confined him to his very partial selection. 
It may then be almost unnecessary to add, that Prince 
Italinsky, late ambassador from Russia to the Porte, hav- 
ing by permission visited the winter harem of the Sera- 
glio, in one of the apartments of which was the library 
of the Eastern Emperors, told a gentleman who gave me 
the report, that he could not see a manuscript of any 
kind in the place. But the dispersed volumes cannot have 
entirely disappeared, and the monasteries have reasona- 
bly been supposed the receptacles of these hidden trea- 


* See the Ambassador’s letters of 10th March and 15th Sept. 1667, 
to the Marquis de Louvois. Notice des MSS. de la Bibliotheque 
Imperial, tom. viii, pp. 12, 13, δες. 1810. 
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sures. Yet the Abbé Fourmont, in 4790, in vain explored 
Nea Moni in Chios, and Mega Spelion in Arcadia; and 
no greater success attended the researches of Mons. Bi- 
ornstapol in the libraries of Meteora. Mr. Villoison in 
1785* visited the Monks of Amorgos and Patmos, and 
his report will scarcely justify the eager expectations at 
prevent entertained respecting the literary wealth of the 
ter community. 


* Ibid. See the Appendix. 





LETTER XXXIV. 


Patriotism of the Greeks.— Their ardent desire of Emanci- 
pation.—War-Song.—The object of their Wishes.—At- 
tachment to Russia.— Views directed towards France.— 
Their Notions of England.—Chance of Emancipation.— 
Importance of their Marine.—Short Remarks on the Po- 
litical Conduct of the English in the Levant. 


MR. DE GUY’s long thirty-seventh Letter, enti- 
tled Patriotism of the Greeks, is much such an essay as 
Montaigne’s on a custom in the island of Cea; or, like 
that chapter on Snakes which Dr. Johnson could repeat 
entire, it leaves us only to conclude that there is no pa- 
triotism worth speaking of to be found amongst the mo- 
dern Greeks, or indeed amongst any of the moderns ; for ~ 
the whole of his remarks and examples are adduced 
from the two great nations of antiquity. But notwith- 
standing such a deficiency in an express panegyric of 
this people, it is most true, that the generality of the 
Greeks are devotedly attached to their country and na- 
tion, and, even to a degree which may appear foolish and 
incaatious, continually express their hatred of their mas- 
ters, and their confidence in themselves. This latter feel- 
ing is, however, tempered by a complete sense of their 
own degradation; for, whatever may be their discourse 
to one another, they never fail to enlarge upon this sub- 
ject to a stranger. A common commencement of a con- 
versation with them is, «« Your Excellency will find but 
poor fare in our country ; but you are not in Christen- 
dom. What can be done amongst these beasts the Turks?” 
The detestation of their masters breaks out on every oc- 
casion; and when the chanter from the Minaret is an- 
nouncing the death of a Mahometan, each Greek that 
meets his friend in the street salutes him thus,—<«+ A dog 
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is dead,” (ex:Sers con®), The Archons, who enjoy the 
confidence of the Tarks, are infected with the same spi- 
rit, and, in proportion as they are more powerful, feel a 
stronger desire of revenge. Signor Londo, of Vostizza, 
the son of the person who, under Veli Pasha, may be said 
to govern the Morea, on hearing the name of Riga, when 
he was playing with me a party of chess, jumped sud- 
denly from the sofa, threw over the board, and clasping 
his hands, repeated the name of the patriot with a thou- 
sand passionate exclamations, the tears streaming down 
. his cheeks. The same person recited with extasy the 
war-song of that unfortunate Greek. The strain is of a 
higher mood, and I have endeavoured to preserve the me- 
tre of it, and, with a little variation, the position of its 
rhymes, in the following version of the four first stanzas. 


* This expression cavas, a dog, is the favourite term of reproach . 
with the Greeks, whose convitiatory language is most violent and 
abusive. The vulgar phrases, which are too indecent to be translat- 
ed, are some of them borrowed from, ar are similar to, the Turkish. 
The yaueute pave σε, the most common, is the “ anassinny sictim” of 
the Mahometans. Most of the assertions of the Greeks are confirmed 
by an oath; the ancient form being preserved ; the most usual are, Μα 
a0 G0, ‘** By God ;"—Ma ro atpans us, ‘ By my head ;"-—Ma te yers ev, 
or Ma το pers TH σατρος me, “ my beard,” or “ By my father’s beard;” 
---Μα το ψαμε, * By my bread ;"—Ma τν Luyn tay wadion ps, * By 
the life of my children.”—The women in common conversation say, 
Μα τα patia ge, or Μα τα tuys ps, or Na Cia, “ By my eyes ;” ** By 
my soul ;” or “ Let me live.”—The strongest. expression of anger, is 
the extension of the five fingers, with the exclamation Na τα τε, 
“ There are five for ye.” Nearly all, if not all of these phrases, are 
of a high antiquity. The spreading of the five fingers is, Dr. 
Pougqueville says, alluded toin the words “ ecce dono tibi quinque,” 
in the Andria; but neither in Terence nor in Plautus have I been 
able to find such an expression. One of the most singular instances 
of a transmitted habit is, that the Greeks of Tino universally carry 
their long sticks, or guns, across their shoulders, with their arms 
over them on each side, something like the picture here given of the 
Albanian. Now an ancient coin of that island represents a man car- 
rying a staff exactly in the same position.—A very usual expression 
of anger is Κεράτα, “Horns.” The Athenian oath mentioned by Spon, 
Δια τον auderts +s xoguy, * By the Master of the world,” I do not re- 
member to have heard; but my fellow-traveller recollects two or 
three instances of it. The words of tendernesse vss wx, “ My. son,” 
have an odd sound in the mouths of the young girls, by whom they 
are frequently used. 

t A mixed trochaic, except the chorus, the fourth line of which, 
for the sake of rhyming with the fifth, is shorter by one foot in the 
translation than in the original. ; 
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1. | 1. 
Δευτ waides var Ἑλληνον Greeks arise! the day of glory 
+O ramos rig δόξης vader = Comes at last, triumphant dawning ; 


Ας parecer αζίοι sxssrcor Let us all in future story 

Που µας δωσαν ταν agyar Rival our forefathers’ fame. 

A’ sracnropeey ardeiat Under foot the yoke of tyrants, 

Tov ζυγοι τας ruparvides Let us now indignant trample, . 

Exdixacapusy πατρίδος Mindful of the great example, 

Kate ογδος asoypor. And avenge our country’s shame. 
Τα οΆλα at λαβοµο, To arms then, our country cries, 
Tladbes Ἕλληναι ayaut, Sons of the Greeks, arise, arise ; 
Torapsdoy rovapideay Until the blood in purple flood 
Των ex Όρων το αίμα From the hated foe 
Ας πρεξχ uare πυδων. Beneath our feet shall flow. 

2. 2. 
*O3Se ωσθετων Eraser Whither now, alas! retreating 
Kezzara ardguousra ; Limbs where Grecian blood is beating ? 
Πνιυμάτα εσκοβηισµινα Breathe again ye spirits fleeting, 
Tage λαβετε πουν. Now your scattered force recal. 

"Leavy Pavey τες Carwiyzoe µε At my trumpet’s voice resounding, 
ourgy Sure cra οµου, Each his country’s flag surrounding, 

Tay 63 Ταλοφον Enrers Towards the seven-hill’d city bounding 
Ras MRATERPS παντου. Fly, and conguer for your all. 

Ta 0Άλαι κ. Τ.λ. Το arms then, &c. 
3. 3. 


Srapra, Σπαρτα, τικοιμασὸν Sparta! Sparta! why in slumber ?- 
urvey Avtapyor BaSvy; Why in lethargy so deep? 
Rumvacoy, κραξέ Adnveac, Rouse thyself, thy friend awaken, 


TUL MACY ΠαΥΤΟΤΕΙΥΑΝ, Glorious Athens, from her sleep. 

"ErSuusSure Asovsdou Call to mind thy ancient warrior, 
"Ἠρωος του ξακοστου, Great Leonidas of old, 

Του avd pos 6 αίνεμκνον, . Mighty man of fame immortal, 
Φοβερου καὶ Teopasgou. The tremendous and the bold. 

Ta οΆλα, κ. Τ. λ. To arms then, &c. 
4 4. 

Οπου uc rac Guysorvace See him, where the noble patriot 

Πολεμον aures κροταε, All th’ invading war withstands, 


Kas τους Megcas αφανζΗ, At Thermopylz victorious 
Kas vrarxacve xeats.  O’er the flying Persian bands. 


Metgianorsous ardgac With his brave three hundred heroes, 
“Rec το κενσρον wgexeen, Forwards now the Lion goes, 
Kas ac Asay Supamevos Plunging through the blood of battle 
Ece το αίμα τῶν Bours, To the centre of his foes. ’ 
Ta omra, x. Τ.λ. To arms then, &c. 


(Cp? The difference between the two languages, has prevented me 
from Alling up all the syllables in the translation without some triflin 
amplification of the original sense, a circumstance which, if it does not 
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There may appear a triteness in reminding the Greeks 
of Leonidas; but the trath is, that of him, and of the 
other heroes of antiquity, the generality of the people 
have but a very confused notion, and that very few of 
. them trace the period of their former glory farther back 
than the days of the Greek Emperors. Those who are 
| most fond of recurring to past times, dwell on the power 
and merits of those Princes, and begin their history with 
the great Constantine, the Emperor of the Greeks, 

Ο Μεγας Κωνσταντίγος ο Βασίλευς Tar Ρωμαιων). All their bopes 
are directed towards the restoration of the Byzantine 
kingdams in the person of any Christian, but more par- 
ticularly a Christian of their own church, and I believe 
they have never for an instant entertained the project of 
establishing an independent confederacy on the medel of 
their ancient republics. Their views have naturally been 
turned towards Russia for more than half a century, and 
every one is acquainted with their two desperate at- 
tempts to create a diversion in favour of that power in 
the heart of European Turkey. | 

Notwithstanding the failure of their efforts, in the 
Russian war concluded at Kainargi in 1774, the Greeks 
prepared to take up arms in 1790, and Sulli, then in open 
rebellion, was the centre of their operations. Three 
Greeks from that town arrived at Petersbyrg, and hailed 
the Archduke Constantine with the new and sounding 
title of Emperor of the Hellenes, (Bacsawe των Ἕλληνων ). 
A plan was agreed upon, according to which the Greek 


bespeak want of pains on my part, may serve to contrast the ancient 
and modern Greek. This song, the chorus particularly, is sung toa. 
tune very nearly the same as the Marsellois Hymn. It may be neces- 
sary to offer an excuse for giving in this place a specimen before pub- 
lished in a book so universally circulated as Childe Harold; but on 
this head I shall only say, that the chance of multiplying the copies 
of what is in itself a curiosity, and has some merit, may plead a suffi- 
cient apology for the insertion of the Romaic text ; and, that as toa 
competition with any portion of the admired work in question, alk 
circumstances, whether of inclination or capacity, are, in the case of 
the writer of these Letters, such as to render a disavowal of such an 
attempt altogether superfluous. 


* The word Begsawe answers to Imperator. The Greeks called 
Charlemagne “ Vasileus,” but the petty princes “ Reges,” (Pays). 
Lieutprand says, “ Petrus Bulgarorum Vasileus.”—Decline and Fall, 
cap. 55, note 16. This serves to prove that the Greek B was decid- 
edly the Latin V, so early, at least, as the twelfth century. 


army was to set ont from Sulli to Livadia and Athens, 
in-two divisions, ta be joined by the Moreotes and Negro- 
pontines. Crossing the plains of Thessaly, it was then 
te march (ο Sulonica, and after collecting the Greeks of 
Macedonia, proceed with the whole force, amounting, 
they supposed, to'thres hundred thousand, to Adriano- 
ple. Constantinople was to be the immediate prey of the | 
confederate forces, even without the combined attack of 
the Russians, who, however, were expected to sail from 
the: Crimea to the Bosporus, and decide the fate of the 
Torkish: empire. Lambro Canziani, the celebrated 
Greek, was to cruise with his squadron in the Archipe- 
lago ; and this turned out to be the only part of the pro- 
ject which was to be accomplished ; for Lambro, although 
not supported after the peace between Russia and the 
Porte, in 1791, and declared a pirate, kept the sea, until 
his ships were destroyed by a French squadron. The 
Sulliotes did not stir, but defended their mountains, as 
they had before done, against the Pasha of Joannina. 
The close of their struggles is already known. 

Mr. Eton, win has detailed this account,* conceives 
the plans of Pano-Kiri, Christo Lazzotti, and Nicolé 
Pangalo, the Salliote Ambassadors, to have been wise, 
and every way competent for the attainment of the great 
object in view, and condemns the. policy of those whe 
differed from them in opinion, namely, the British, Prus- 
sian, and Russian cabinets. | 

Wherever the fault lay, the Russians ceased to be the 
favourites of the Greeks, who, however, did not on that 
account lose sight of their darling object; for, at the 
news of the French revolution, they begun to form other 
projects, or at least to indulge fresh hopes. The friends 
of universal freedom were, of course, the friends of the 
Greeks, and long before the cession of the Seven Islands 
to the tri-coloured flag, the Carmagnole was danced on 
the shores of the Ionian sea.+ 


* Survey, p. 37, et seq. . 
- Tis true the French would have it. 


ἵ Μα οἱ Φραντζεζοι χεγασι known 
Ile tuo Kopous rus Deaucs Corf shall shortly be their own, 
Κεφαλοινέα καί Tlavee ' Οεα]οπία too, and Zante 


Πν sivas €o Φίερα ΤΕ Awarts. The fairest flower of the Levant. 


Vou. II. G 
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During the expedition to Egypt, the health of Bona- 
parte was the daily toast at Athens; and the Greeks of 
Crete were so far assured of their approaching indepen- 


΄ dence, that, until the victories of the English over the 


French destroyed their hopes, they had, in a manner, 
taken the island into their own hands, and had come to 
an agreement with the Turks, each of whom they under- 
took, upon certain conditions, to protect. A small mountai- 
nous district in this island contains, indeed theonly Greeks 
in the whole empire who have never been subdued either | 
by the Venetians or Turks. It is called Sphakia, (2922), 
and has one town and twenty villages, each governed by 


it own primates. It can send about four thousand men 


into the field. The person, himself a Sphakiote, who 
furnished a late author* with an account of these Cre- 
tans, makes rather a favourable report of them; ‘but 
others have represented them to be a hord of blood- 
thirsty savages. . 
In fact, in the French army in Egypt there were some 
Greek soldiers whose patriotism was roused and kept 
alive by the muse of Polyzois, the new Tyrteus. His 
song of nine stanzas in trochaics is called, Α Ίσμα πολεµισε- 
ῥιον τῶν qv Atyuara περι ελευθερίας µαχοµενων Tpainay, 66 War Song 
of the Greeks in Egypt, fighting in the cause of Free- 
dom 5’ and it opens with the following exclamation. 


Girrce exquewartpares §§ Gallant Countrymen! for ever 

Aeros va pada ws ποτε Shall we dread the vile enslaver? 

Tov apxsier Μακσκλμανων Shall the Mussulman victorious 

Tc Ἕλλαδος τῶν truparvey; Reign in Greece, the great, the glorious? 
"Exdinnreme » ape Friends! the tyranny is past, 

Ἔρθασιν, w Φίλοι, Tape. Vengeance is our own at last. 


The concluding verses are ip the same strain. 


2AgaricSure Fading from the face of day, 
K’ ex τες pas εζαλωφρὂντω Banish’d from the world away, 
"H xarapaeros δουλεία---- Cursed slavery expire— 
ἆλτα » ελωδερια. Freedom is my fond desire. 


. The last of these four lines is the burthen of the song, 


of which one more specimen, part of the fifth stanza, 
may suffice. | | oo 


* Leckie gn Foreign Affairs, Tract xiii. p. 211. , 


B'se πυραγκῶν Tey Θυσίαν 

A παντος ps προθυμία 

VEX port’, aos ἀλλαχονεν 
Της Faradoc ravraxovey. 
“Re Gis εορτην συυτρχ), 

Ὡς πα νχγυριν τη) by. ° 
Και δεν στεργετα! mavqves 
Απ αυτους, µίχρος » µεγας. 
ἛἜξζοπισω να υπ ομΙΝ 

Ἑ svat, λε, κα ταισχυνν. 
Tes vise Των ος πατερες 
Ἐγκαρδιανεν, και ots µατερες. 
"Evys! τεκνα pew, τες λεγὰν 
K’ εις Tov Φολεμιοὶ τὰς στελλεν 
Εως ποτε κ δελεια 
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‘ To the sacrifice of tyrants, 


All with eagerness combining, 
Rush from every Grecian region,. 
Each his country’s standard joining: 
To the festival they fly, 

To the feast of victory. 

No one from the danger shrinking 
Hesitates, or small or great, 
Forward each advances, thinking 
Nothing shameful but retreat. 
Hark, their valiant sons inflaming, 
Fathers, mothers, all exclaiming, 

* Children brave, well done,’ they cry, 
«Το the glorious combat fly, 


“ΤΗ the fall of slavery, 


Tlerrst, nase τυράχγα.” - * Till the fall of tyranny.’® 


Φ 

At the same time another Greek, in a small work 
printed at Paris, but written at Rome, made this decisive 
declaration—« Since this city, (meaning Rome), has, 
coutrary to all expectation, been delivered from the tyran- 
ny of the Popes, it must be averred, in the face of all the 
world, that the hatred of tyrants is rooted in our hearts, 
and that what has as yet prevented us from being deli- 
vered from their yoke, is not our own want of courage— 
it is the jealousy of the greater part of the Princes of 
Europe.”} The sentiments of all the nation were not, 
however, in unison, for the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in his circular letter of the year 1798, informs the Greeks, 
that «6 the wicked serpent, the origin of all evil, had de- 
signed the nation of the Gauls to be the damnation of the 
human race 2’ a phrase which is cited, and indignantly 
refuted by a writer, apparently the same quoted above, 
in a pamphlet of eight pages, printed at the press of Po- 
gozi, in October 1798, and addressed «ε {ο the Romans 
of Greece, by a Patriot and Friend to Freedom.’’§ 

If Bonaparte had marched an army from Vallona, 
across Macedonia to Constantinople, as it is said he was 


* These extracts are part of a communication made by M. Villoi- 
son to Harles, and are contained in vol. xi. p. 563, of his Bibliotheca 
reca. ' 
} See Letter from Villoison to Harles, in the page before cited. 
+ ‘O agyexancs και wovngos opis swevencté το ενος Tay Taaarary, δια να 
κθλασν TO aVSpeewsvoy Ύεγος. ' 
5 Προς τες Ῥωμαίες γης Ἑλλαδοςς»ΘΒιλο΄ατρες srevSepiadss.—See as 
above. 
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prevented from doing only by his war-with Russia, there 
can be no doubt that every Greek would have joined his 
standard. 

The events of the last ten years have turned the atten- 
tion of the Greeks to the English nation, and, by degrees, 
their former misconceptions as to the extent of our pow- 
er and resources, have begun to be dissipated. Hopes 
were entertained, during our short war with the Porte, 


j that we were to be the liberators of Greece, or, at least, 


of herislands. In June 1807, a body of fifteen hundred 
Macedonian Greeks seized upon the isles of Skiathus 
and Chilidronia, not far from the mouth of the gulf of 
Salonica, and offered to co-operate with the English squa- 
dron of the Dardanelles with a force of ten thousand 
men, but were advised by their intended allies to lay 
down their arms. The islanders of Hydra, which main- 
tuined three thousand seamen and one hundred and fifty 
ships, actually fitted out privateers against the Turks, 
and were disarmed, not by the Capudan Pasha, but by 
the British Admiral.* 

This conduct, and the subsequent peace, checked any 
expectations which the Greek patriots might have enter- 
tained of being assisted by the English; and even now 
that the Mediterranean is in our possession, and even 
since we have occupied the Six Islands, they do not, as 
far as I could judge, hope to receive at our hands any de- 
cisive measures in their favour, They think of the vici- 
nity of the Russians and French, whom, notwithstanding 
our prowess in Egypt, and allowing our unrivailed naval 
superiority, they still consider the most formidable sol- 
diers in the world, (πολυ ῥοβεροιστρατίωται, 18 their eulogy of 
them) and they believe us placed at the extremity of the 
world—at too great a distance to afford them any mate- 
rial support. : 

Even so late as the time of our -travels, the notions 
prevalent amongst the generality of {Πο Continental 


‘Greeks, and other people of the Levant, reapecting our 


nation and country, were altogether laughable. I col- 
lected, that England was an island, a little bigger than 
Cefalonia, whose town is called London ; of : this,. howe- 
ver, all are not certain, for one person asked me whether 


* Leckie, Tract xxxiv. p. 34, 40, 41, 42, 45. 
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England was in London, or London in England. In this 
town, all the Eaglish who.are not employed at sea are 
supposed to live, except a few peasants, who inhabit the 
villages. But the far greater part of the nation exist 
upon the water, either in merchant vessels or ships of 
war, the management of which is the sole purpose and 
occupation of their lives; and ον together with 
manufacturing cloth, bardware, anftrinkets, the English 
excel all the world. An Albanian directed a letter to his 
son, who was in our service, with this address, 





To 
Dervish Tachggre, | 
In the English Ships, ΄ 
at Constantinople. 


He conceived my fellow-traveller and myself belonged, 
of course, to the English fleet, and after looking at the 
country by land, would join our vessels at the port of the 
great city. Some of the higher orders are doubtless bet- 
ter informed, and know as much about England, as the 
majority of our countrymen know about the present 
state of Greece: and thus, although they are far from 
being acquainted with the actual extent of our resources, 
they still believe ns extremely powerful, and richer than 
any people in the world. They frequently advert to the 
great subject of their independence in their conversa- 
tions with English travellers, and protest. to them, as 
they do to French, Russians, Danes, Swedes, Dutch, 
and to every Frank, that with money, arms, and ten 
thousand foreign troops, they would expel the Turks 
from Europe. 

It is easy then to see, that the Greeks consider their 
country to belong to them as much as it ever did, and 
look upon their right to the soil as not at all affected by 
an ejection of three centuries and a half. Their patriot- 
ism is a flame that has never been utterly smothered, 
although it has so long glimmered in obscurity, and has 
narrowly escaped from being, like the lamp of Rosicru- 
ciusy for ever extinguished by a heedless discovery. 

' It cannot be so easily determined that the Ottoman 
empire in the Levant is now to be called an usurpation, 
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and that the Greeks, when in revolt, are therefore to be 
' pegarded, not as rebels, but as patriots fighting for the 
recovery of their birthright. If the Grand Signor can- 
not establish a claim to the throne of Constantinople, 
I know not of any sovereign in Europe whose title 
will bear an examination. The singularity of two 
nations living on thggsame spot, and of the conquer- 
ed having been kept so entirely distinct from the con- 
querors, preserves the original injustice of the sub- 
jection fresh before our eyes. Were it not for this cir- 
camstance, neither the importance nor the character of 
the Greeks is such as to awaken the political or moral 
Y sympathies of the nationg of Christendom. The country 
called Turkey in Europe has received such a perpetual 
succession of invaders and settlers, that it would be im- 
possible to fix upon those in whom the right of posses- 
sion might be justly vested. A great proportion of those 
comprehended under the term Romaioiy (Po“«s:), or Chris- 
tians of the Greek Church, and amongst whom would be 
found the chief supporters of an insurrection, are certain- 
ly of a mixed origin, sprung from Scythian colonists. 

Such are the Albanians, the Maniotes, the Macedonian, 

. Bulgarian, and Wallachian Greeks. And yet the whole 
nation, including, I presume, these Christians, has been 
laid down only at two millions and a half, of all-ages and 
sexes, and consequently there is no part of Continental 

~ Greece to which a body of ‘Turks might not be instantly 
brought, suflicient to quell any revolt: the Mabometans 
of Albania are themselves equal to the task, and on a 
rising of the Giauours, the Infidels, would leave all pri- 
vate dissension, to accomplish such a work. ‘The Greeks 
taken collectively, cannot, in fact, be so properly called 
an individual people, as a religious sect dissenting from 
the established church of the Ottoman Empire. 

Any general revolution of the Greeks, independent of 
foreign atd, is quite impracticable ; for notwithstanding 
the great mass of the people, as is the case in all insur- 
rections, has feeling and spirit enough to make the at- 
tempt, yet most of the higher classes, and all the clergy, 
except as far as the expressions of discontent may operate, 
are apparently willing to acquiesce in their present 
condition. 
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The Patriarch and Princes of the Fanal* are at the 
devotion of the Porte. The primates of the towns and 
the richer merchants would be cautious not to move, un- 
less they might be certain of benefitting by the change ; 
and.of this backwardness in the chiefs of their nation, 
the Greeks are by no means insensible. They talk of it 
publicly, and make it the subject of their satire, reveng- 
ing themselves, as is their con@&nt practice, by a song. 
My fellow-traveller was presented with a long paper of 
verses to this import, which, in a dramatic colloquy be- 
tween a Greek patriot, an Englishman, Frenchinan, and 
Russian, a Metropolitan, a Waiwode of Wallachia, a 
Merchant, and a Primate, and by the introduction of 
Greece, personified as a desolate female.in tears, displays 
the apathy of the privileged classes, and concludes with 
this assertion of the Frank strangers: «« We have found 
a Metropolitan, and a Bey of Wallachia, and a Merchant 
and a Primate, all friends to tyranny.”’t 

This prudence, or timidity, of the principal people 
amongst them, not only diminishes the chance of an ac- 
' tual insurrection, but takes away from the zeal with 
which we might otherwise embark in their cause; and 
when we begin to examine the moral power, if I may use 
the expression, of the nation at large, we shall not be in- 
clined to indulge in any very decided expectation of their 
futore success. 

The Greeks have in many instances shown a dcspe- 
rate frenzy in distress, and a sanguinary ferocity in 
prosperity, bat are certainly not at all notorious for 
that cool, determined courage, which is necessary for 
the accomplishment of any great action. They are 
light, inconstant, and treacherous, exceedingly sub- 
tle in all their dealings, and quite remarkable for 
a total ignorance of the’ propriety of adhering to 


' © The change of the P in the Greek Φαναρι into the Lof the French 
‘‘fanal,” and the Italian “fanale,”’ shows the difficulty of exactly 
catching a word transmitted only by sound. 


{ Mergoworsray sugopey 
Kas Met τες Βλαχίας, 
TleayMmitevTay, καὶ προεστον ν 
Φιλον Tyo τυδαννίας. 
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truth * Their situation may account for theee defects. 
I do not make them objects of accusation ; I merely state 
the fact. When Mahomet the Great overran the whele 
of Greece, he said he bad found a great many slaves, 
but only one man;{ and, according to the notions enter- 
tained of men by that conqueror, it is probable ‘he would 
not, were he now alive, make a more favourable report 
of the present race. 

Thé Christian powers;: however, muss. naturally look 
with anxiety towards this people, of. rather,-towards 
their country ; and although sure of their co-operation, 
cannot but endeavour to cultivate such an acquaintance 
with them as might secure the iminediate success of any 
fature project. In this the English are more peculiarly 
interested ; for the most important portion of the Greek 
nation is the islanders, and their marine, if any thing, 
promises to rescue their character from contempt, and 
give them that weight. in Europe which they have last 
for so many hundred years. 

An attachment to commerce, one of the principal cha- 
racteristics of the nation, arising from the topography of 
their country, as well as from its various productions, 
makes almost all the Greeks of the islands, and very 
many of the inhabitants of the continent, acquainted at 
some time of their lives with the sea. There is a petty 
trade carried on.in innumerable boats amongst the isl- 
ands of the Archipelago, and thence, as also from the 
port of Smyrna, to Constantinople. The boats, called 
volik, are half-decked, and high at stem and stern, with 
one thick short mast, and a long yard. I have seen 


them as if in squadrons, with a strong breeze and rapid . 


current, shooting out of the mouth of the Hellespont, their 
white cotton sails glittering in the sunshine, and pleasing- 
ly contrasted with the dark hue of the subjacent waters. 

This navigation is performed without the assistance of 
either chart or compass, and, as of old, only by the ob- 
servation of the coasts and headlands. 


* It seems an odd sort of praise, but it has been bestowed upon 
the Greeks by Mr. Eton, p. 349 of his Survey, that they cannot tell 
the same story twice, without varying the embellishments of circumstance 
and Liction. 


t Thie was Thomas, a petty Prince, who defended the castle of 


Salenencia for a year against the Ottoman army. 
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Bat the Greeks are acquainted with the management 
of vessels of the largest size, and of the common Euro- . 
pean constraction. They navigate the Uttoman navy, 
the warlike part of the duty alone being entrusted to the 
Turks, and they have also large merchant-ships of their 
own which trade as far as America and the West-In- 
dies, making a’voyage now and then to England. Those 
of the island of Hydra, whose ships are built generally 
at Fiume, are reckoned the most expert and the boldest 
of their sailors. . 

Hydra, the Aristera of the ancients, is a rock, about 
a league from the main-land of cape Skyllo, almost bare, 
having only one town, which, however, contains inhabi- © 
tants sufficient to man eighty ships of about.three hun- 
dred tons burthen. The Hydriotes, by the carrying 
trade, have accumulated considerable wealth, and have 
purchased of the Porte the independent election of their 
own magistrates ; which privilege they exercised, for the 
first time since the fall of the Greek empire, in 1810. 
The building of the government-house in the island cost 
ten thousand pounds sterling. Their ships are usually 
armed. with ten or twelve short cannons, and musquetry 
for the-crew. In the common Greek songs, whose bur- 
then is liberty, the Hydriotes are spoken of as being no 
less formidable by sea than the Sulliotes are by land. 
Spechia, of old the island Tiparenus, only six miles in 
length, and a little more than two in breadth, and off the 
same coast, maintains also at least sixty large vessels, 
chiefly occupied in the transportation of corn from the 
Morea to Constantinople, or to the south of France and 
Italy: It is the next to Hydra in the scale of the Greek 
marine. 

The namber of Greek mariners actually employed at 
sea, is supposed to be at least fifty thousand, and although 
the nautical skill of this people is not very considerable, 
(for they are totally unacquainted with the principles 
of navigation, and know not how to take a cammon ob- 
servation, directing themselves by the compass only) a 
little practice under experienced seamen would render 
them capable of any naval service, and there is uo doubt 
that their employment by an European power would soon 
suPPy many of the deficiencies of their present character. 

ox. II. H 
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Ihe occupation of the islands of the Archipelago by 
some Christian power, has long been a favourite topic of 
speculation ; and many years past, the traveller Sonnini 
settled Naxos to be the point which the French Govern- 
ment should fix upon for the centre of an insular domi- 
nion in these seas. A similar project has been very lately 
discussed, and proposed as a necessary step to be taken 
by the English Government, by a writer of our own na- 
tion, to whose work, dictated, if. | may presume to offer 
such a judgment, by a generous and weil-directed enthu- 
siasm, [ have before had occasion to refer. Any one who 
pronounces decisively on a variety of future events, mast 
run the risk, in case of the non-accomplishment of his 
prophecies, of losing some little political reputation. and 
this Gentleman cannot but find a great many critics 
ready to turn to those of his pages* which first foretel the 
return of Mr. Adair from an ineffectaal attempt to make 
peace with Turkey; and afterwards, (when the treaty, 
contrary to prediction, had been concluded), insist on 
the folly of supposing that the peace can continue invio- 
late}, and recover our influence with the subjects of the 
Porte. Yet no one who has been in the country can fail 
to be struck with the general importance of his remarks, 
and with the truth of the fact upon which he most parti- 
cularly dwells—the extreme neglect of the British inte- 
rests in the Levant ; a neglect arising, not from the inca- 
pacity of the Ministers employed abroad, but from a 
want of information in our Cabinet at home. 

The justice of seizing upon the islands, or any other 
appanage of the Turkish Empire, may be fairly ques- 
tioned ; and the policy of the measure, at this, or any 
former juncture, is not hastily to be decided, nor without 
a knowledge of official détails: but no donbt can be en- 
tertained of the propriety of strengthening our influence, 
and raising our character with the inhabitants of Turkey 


* Leckie, p. 484, Tract iv. 


} Tract il. of the Historical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of Great 
Britain for the Year 1810. Mr. Leckie’s foresight with respect to Si-. 
cilian politics, may be balanced against these passages. -Buyle, in his 
Dictionary, (Artic. Mahomet, note 6. G ) relates, that a famous mi- 
nister in Amsterdam preached, during the siege of Vienna in 1683, 
that the city would be taken by the Turks;; and on its being saved by 
_Jobn Sobieski, died of grief. 
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in Europe, and of providing by every precautionary 
scheme for such an emergency as the ambition of our 
great enemy is likely to produce. The certain co-opera- 
tion of the Greeks, of the islands at least, in our favour, 
in case the expulsion of the Turks from Europe should 


be decided upon and undertaken by Bonaparte, should of 


course be secured by every means consistent with the 
good faith which we ewe to the Turkish Government. It 
would indeed be a lamentable struke, if the whole of the 
Christian population of Turkey should at once join a 


- French invader, to the prejudice of the British, and in 


opposition to their efforts; and yet the nicest manage- 
ment is necessary to counteract those prejudices to our 
disadvantage which even the most honourable conduct 
may awaken in the bosoms of the Greeks, who cannot 
easily separate the two ideas of a faithful ally of the 
Tarks and of a determined enemy of their own nation. 
Unfortunately, an acquaintance with the actual national 
character of this people makes us inclined to dislike 
them so much as to prevent us from wishing to examine 
the cause of their debasement, and from duly appreciat- 
ing the improvement and important services which might 
be expected from them under a change of circumstances. 

Although the least observation must show, that the si- 
tuation of the two nations will not admit of their being 
compared ; yet it is very true, that the Greeks and Turks 
are by must writers, and by late ones especially, put in 
the opposite scales of the same balance, and so weighed 
that the character of the one cannot preponderate with- 
out that of the other kicking the beam. Thus a partiality 
for one nation seems to involve a necessary dislike of the 
other. An English traveller passes into Greece prepos- 
sessed in favour either of the Greeks or Turks, in pro- 
portion as he gives the preference to Mr. Eton or to Mr. 
Thornton. But there is surely no necessity for him to 
ask himself which he likes best, or to decide whether he 
likes either of them. He does not come into the country 
to farm an affection or aversion for either one or the | 
other, but to see as much as possible of the manners and 
characters of both. In all communications with other 
nations, it is particularly requisite to be sensible of the 
justice of a maxim, recorded by a lively person of the 
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last century*—that we are not to despise the world, bat 
to live in it. 

Besides the mission at Constantinople, we have only 
one Minister in the Levant who is an Englishman by - 
birth. Every other agent, whether under the denomina- 
tion of Minister, Consul, or Vice-Consul, is a Greek, 
except at one or two places, where Jews are employed... 
The salaries of these agents, who are all petty traders, 
are not such as to enable them to support themselves with 
any respectability as representatives οἱ (Πο British Na- 
tion. The English Vice-Consal at Scio has about twelve 
pounds sterling a-year; the French Vice-Consul at the 
same place, eleven hundred zequins, between five and six 
hundred pounds. The conduct of some of the Vice-Con- 
suls is exceedingly disgraceful. The person settled in 
that capacity at Prevesa, who has many concerns with 
our Adriatic squadron, on receiving information that an 
English Midshipman had made a present of the wreck of 
4 prize to some Albanians, near whose village (Volondo- 
rako, opposite to Sulli) he was thrown ashore, and who 
had received him very hospitably, applied to the Gover- 
nor of Prevesa for an order to seize the vessel himself, 
pretending that all such casualties should turn to his ad- 
vantage, as British Agent. He obtained the order, and 
was employed in making himself master of the hall and 
some damaged corn which it contained, whilst we were 
on the spot, and heard all the bitter complaints of the in- 
dignant Albanians, who did not think the English, they 
said, ever made a present in order to take it back again. 

The French seldom employ any but French agents, and 
these are settled with adequate salarics in overy sea-port 
town, and in many inland places. The unwearied activi- 
ty of these persons, not only in commercial but political 
concerns, although beneath the dignified state of a Bri- - 
tish Resident, is very serviceable to the cause which they 
intend to promote. It may be alleged, perhaps, that no 
Englishman would condescend to take these small places; 
they would not banish themselves, nor can they readily 


* Colley Cibber.—See note to verse 167 of the Dunciad. Our coun- 
trymen are not sufficiently aware of the necessity of showing a dis- 
gust to none, and of making use of all. And this seems to be the 
case in the conduct of their concerns in Turkey. ~ 
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associate, as is the case with our enemies, with people of 
all kinds, stations, and capacities, from the most civilised 
to the most barbarous of mankind, And yet it would be 
well worth while to go to the expense of supporting some 
creditable commercial agents,. who might, one should 
think, be found amongst the mercantile establishments at 
Malta, and who, acting with vigilance and vigour under 
the British Minister at the Porte, without dealing out 
threats to the Turks and promises to the Greeks with the 
liberality of a Frenchman, or having recourse to any low 
intrigue, might nof anly support the dignity of the na- 
tional character, but put their Government in possession 
of very valuable information. | 

Being on this subject, I must farther remark, that con- 
sidering how long we have been in possession of the Me- 
diterranean, it is truly astonishing that the importance of 
the Seven Islands to us has but lately been acknowledged, 
and that Malta, instead of being made a grand dépot for 
the suppert of a disposable force to be employed as occa- 
sion might require on the shores of the Levant, or even 
on the Italian coast, has been converted into little else 
than a large warehouse. The merchant-houses in the 
island in ten years, since the arrival of the English, have 
increased from two to fifty-six, several of which, during 
our stay in Turkey, became bankrupts. 

Corfu, as far as relates to European Turkey, may be 
considered to turn the post of Malta, and the possession 
of the Six Islands without their capital, can neither be 
tranquil nor very serviceable. The French have now 
rendered the town as strong as Malta, and the distance of 
the mainland of Italy from the island is so small, and 
the garrison is so continually supplied from the contigu- 
ous shores of Albania, as to give very little hope of the 
success of a mere naval blockade. The siege of the town 
by land would require a much larger force than we are 
likely to be able to spare. Our enemies are now prepared 
for an attack ; yet little doubt is entertained by many in 
’ the Levant, that this strong post might have been occu- 
pied, with very little opposition, a year previously to the 
taking of Zante, when Lord Collingwood’s squadron was 
in the Lonian Seas. The peculiar situation of the British 
Ambassador at the Porte must prevent our being able to 
take advantage of any fortuitous circumstances, and the 
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utmost vigour and ability in that Minister will often fail 
to be of any service, for want of prompt and immediate 
measures to second his advice. 

From the first establishment of the embassy at Con- 
stantinople, in the time of Queen Elizabeth,* until with- 
in these fifteen years, the British Minister has been sent 
to the Porte merely with a reference to our commercial 
interests, and to give respectability to the Levant Com- 
pany. The place was given as a favour to Noblemeny, 
and other considerable persons, curious of observing the 
manners and customs of the Turks; and the Corps Di- 
plomatique had little other business or object in view, 
than penetrating the walls of the far-famed Seraglio. It 
is not very generally known, that one of the prices set 
upon his patriotism by Mr. Wilkes, was the embassy to 
Constantinople. 

But of late years, our relations with Turkey have be- 


come political and important to the last degree, and the . 


responsibility of the Ambassador has increased in a great- 
er proportion, perhaps, than his discretionary power. 
His influence is divided with, and is, in a great measure, 
dependent on, the Commander in Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. This officcr now holds not only a great naval, 
but a diplomatic situation, and yet itis more than proba- 
ble that he may know nothing at all of Turkish politics, 
art think only of protecting the trade from Smyrna to 
Malta, which is now become a secondary eonsideration. 
Of seventy-nine English pendants in the Mediterranean, 
there were, in 1809, only two, a frigate and sloop, on 
the Levant station. Now, unless it has been known to 
those officially acquainted with our naval resources, that 
the thing was impracticable, it must, since the peace with 


Turkey, have been by no means an useless disposition of 


our force, to have had a small squadron always at hand, 
to act in conformity to the advice of the Minister at the 
Porte, who alone can be a judge of the measures which 
any emergency may require. By the time that arrange- 
ments can be made with the Commander in Chief off 


* The first English Ambassador in Turkey was, if I mistake not, 
William Hareborne, whom letters patent dated at Windsor Castle, 
the 26th of November, 1582, appointed Oratorem, Nuntium, Procura- 
torem, et Agentem, certum et indubitatum. See Hakluyt’s Navigations, 
Voyages, &c. 2d vol. fol. p. 157, edit. London, 1599. 
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Toulon, who may himself choose to wait for instructions 
from home, the occasion may be gone by and lost. The 
Cabinet of London cannot lay down any unvarying line 
of conduct with regard to the Turks, who are not to be 
dealt with by rule or precedent, or to be managed, ex- 
cept by a sort of extemporary policy, which it must re- 
quire an actual personal knowledge of them to arrange | 
and conduct. ‘Ihis consideration might induce the Go- 
vernment to entrust their Ministers in Turkey, (where, 
if Napoleon succeeds by peace or war against Russia, we 
may soon have to play for our last stake), with an ex- 
tended authority, which, even if not exerted, would give 
a considerable and requisite addition to his influence 
with the Porte, and with the subjects of the Ottoman em- 


What is here said, is concto ad populum, non ad clerum. 
The official gentlemen may know better: it shall only 
be added, that these hints might be followed up by a va- 
riety of details, (not enough connected with the subject in 
hand to be here inserted), which every traveller in the 
Levant has it in his power to collect. 
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LETTER XXXV. 


Departure from Athens.—Passage to Smyrna.—Entrance 
into the Gulf ‘of Smyrna.—The Promontory Melena.— 
The South Side of the Gulf.—Claxomene.—Sangiak- 
Bornow.—The Shoals in the Gulf caused by the Hermus. 
—Arrival at Smyrna.—Description of the City.—The 

' Frank Quarter.—The Frank Society.—The Consuls in 
the Levant.—The Greeks of Smyrna.—The Armenians 
and Jews.—The Buildings.—The Burying-Grounds.— 
The Castle.—The Shut Port.—The Hospital.— Descrip- 
lion of an Idiot.——The English Hospital. 


AFTER so long an oblivion of our own proceedings, 
it may be time to go on with our tour, and give the ac- 


count of our departure from Athens.—We were surprised 


on Sunday the 4th of March, by a visit from the Captain 
of an English sloop of war, who offered us a passage in his 
ship to Smyrna, which we accepted ; and accordingly made 
every arrangement for taking leave of the place where we 
had so long and so agrecably resided. Having sent 
off onr baggage before us on the Monday morning, we 
bid adieu to Athens at a little after one o’clock, and pass- 
ing through the gate leading to the Pirus, we struck 
into the olive-wood on the road going to Salamis, gal- 
loping at a quick pace, in order to rid ourselves, by the 
hurry, of the pain of parting; for true it was, that we 
were not a little melancholy at quittine the country ; and 
that although there was certainly not a single existing 


tic to bind us to the spot, we felt that uneasy sensation 


which arises on beholding, probably for the last time, 
objects rendered familiar by long use and habit. We 
could not refrain from looking back, as we passed ra- 
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pidly to the shore, and. we continued to direct our eyes 
towards the spot, where we had caught the last glimpse 
of the Theséum and the rains of the Parthenon through 
the vistas in the woods, for many minutes after the city 
and the Acropolis had been totally hidden from our view. - 
It was no affectation which drew from the philosophic 
Julian a tear at quitting his beloved Athens. 

After riding round the shore of Port Phoron, and 
leaving the ruined ‘tower on the crag of land which 
stretches from Corydallus, on our left hand, we arrived 
at the spot where the ship’s boat was in waiting for 
us, and embarking, soon found ourselyes on board 
the. Pylades, which was lying at anchor in seventeen 
fathoms water, between Salamis and the little island 
Payttalia. α. | 
- An English traveller has an advantage which no one 
of any other nation can enjoy, as, by the hospitable ac- 
commodation which he receives from the Naval Officers 
of his own country, he is not only most agreeably assist- 
ed in the progress of his journey, but has the opportunity 
of indulging in that honest national pride, which must 
necessarily arise from a personal acquaintance with the 
condition of the British marine, and with a character, 
whose existence and absolute predominance, 


‘ shove all Greek, above all Roman fame,” 


must be for ever remarkable in the history of mankind. 
At sun-set, contrary to the advice of four Greek pilots 
on board, who were not acquainted with the customary 
decision of the service, we got under weigh, but made 
very little progress during the night. The next morn- 
ing we had a strong breeze from the south, and by 
twelve o’clock were off Cape Colonni. Doubling the 
southern cape of Macronesi, or Long Island, we passed, 
at four o’clock, the north of Andros, a mass of rocks, 
as barren as in the days of Themistocles, when Poverty 
and Despair were the tutelary deities of the island. 
From this point we bore north-west, looking out for the _ 
small rocks called Caloyero di Andro, which we disco- 
vered at six, and varied our course a little to the north. 
‘The rocks seemed a small peaked cluster, about the size 
and height of our ship. They must be dangerous in a 
Von. II. I 
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dark night, especially as in the charts of the Archipelago, 
. which are all singularly incorrect, they are placed too 
far to the south. 

During the evening and night, we had the same strong 
favourable breeze, and when we rose the next morning, 
found ourselves in the mouth of the Gulf of Smyrna. 
Che wind was now adverse, and we were obliged to beat 
up the Gulf: this brought us close to the land on the 
south, part of the promontory anciently called Melzna, 
and now Kara-bornou, a stapendous ridze of woody pre- 
cipices. We saw a village near the summit of one of 
the crags, named, from the appearance of the surround- 
ing soil, Kokkino Chorio—the Red Town. Sudden 
blasts from the hills, to which the gulf is very subject, 
rendered it difficult to carry much sail, and we did not 
get within sight of Smyrna during the day. 

At three o’clock, a boat with a Midshipman came 
alongside, and informed us that the English frigate, the 
Fredcrickstein, had struck on a rock on the north side 
of the gulf. This accident happened on a long neck of 
land, which runs out from a promontory, supposed to 
-have been formerly the island Leuce. 

The Captain of the Pylades, left us in his gig at six in 
the evening, being anxious to learn the fate of the fri- - 
gate, and we continucd beating up the gulf until twelve 
at night, when we dropped anchor in a bay under the 
hills to the south, near some islets, not far from the spot 
where Chandler found (but not discovered, as he says, 
Pococke* having before mentioned it) the mole of the 


5 Observations on Asia Minor, book ii. cap. ii. p. 40, edit. London, 
1745. The mole is about thirty paces wide, and a quarter of a mile 
long. The first Clazomene, before the inhabitants fled from the Per- 
sians into the island, was on the mainland, not as Melétius says, at a 
place still called Ελαζομεεγίο, on the east side of the bay, but nearly 
opposite the island of St. John. 

Strabo says the islets before Clazomene were eight ; Chandler saw 
but six. His werds are ‘‘ Three of them were called Marathusa, 
Pele, Drymusa: itis probable the names of allof them are contained 
in a passage of Pliny, book v. cap. rxxvii.’—Pliny’s six names, in the 
thirty-first chapter, are, Pela, Drymusa, Anydros, Scopelos, Sycusa, 
Marathusa. Drymusa is called Kiuslim by the Turks, and Long Island 
by the Europeans. Maratbusa was, according to Meletius, the island of 
δι. Joha. 

It may be worth while to insert all the biographical notice which 
Meletias takes of Clazomene, KazGoperrioe εστα Ὁη Αγαξαγορας 0 ΦΙλο- 


έν 
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ancient Clazomene, the work of Alexander, connecting 
the little island of St. John* with the mainland. A town 
on two small hills, three miles inland, distinguished by its 
numerous windmills, and called Vourla, overlooks the 
bay. To this place the Clazomenians retired from the 
peninsula, to free themselves from the perpetual incur- 
sions of the pirates of Tino. 

We weighed again at seven in the morning, and still 
kept near the south land, which, although very high, 
began to wear an appearance of cultivation that announc- 
ed the vicinity of some large city. The vineyards run- 
ning up the sides of the mountains, and the extensive 
- tracts of corn-land spread out on the vallies beneath, the 
olive-groves, and gardens of fig, almond, and pomegra- 
nate trees, all contributed to give a tint of the liveliest 
green to the face of a landscape, whose beauties seemed . 
to be on a much larger scale than those of any scene 
which we had witnessed in European Greece. We con- 
ceived, perhaps fancifully, that it was easy to distin- 
gaish, by its comparative magnitude, the other quarter 
of the world to which we were approaching, from that 
which we had lately left. | 

The whole of that projecting part of the continent of 
Asia, which has been distinguished by the name of the 
peninsula of Erythrz,} is composed of two ranges of 
gigantic hills, the first of which running north-west to 
the promontory Melzna, is the mountain anciently Mi- 
mas ; and the second, stretching westward from the con- 
tinent, that formerly called Corycus. Two peaks rising 
from a range more inland, once the hill Corax, are now 
named the Brothers. The whole of this vast mountain- 
ous tract is interspersed with thick forests, abounding 
with every description of game, and also with wild boars. 


σοφος, οστις cemeduiyye THY χίονα va aves MerAaiva—~ amongst the natives 
of Clazomene was Anaxagoras, the philosopher, who discovered 
that snow is black.” One might have expected that the Archbishop 
would have added another discovery of the same sage, namely, that 
the sun is bigger than Peloponnesus. 

* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxiv. 

+ The once famous town in the bay of the promontory Melzna, 
called now Rytre. Some bronze medals, several of which, in great 
preservation, are in my possession, were lately discovered on its site, 
having a head of Hercules on one side, and on the reverse the three 
initial letters of the town, and the names of the magistrates. 
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The Franks of Smyrna frequently make parties, and en- 
camp in the hills for several days,:‘to enjoy the diversion 
afforded by the chase of these latter animals. The woods - 
are driven, and the boars roused by peasants of the vil- 
lages, assisted by their dogs, and the sportsmen, armed 
with guns, destroy the game in the passes, after the 
manner observed in shooting the Scotch roe. The isth- 
mus, once called Chalcidis, connecting the peninsula with 
the main, having Teos* on the south, and Clazomene on 
the north, which is laid down at seven miles and a half 
in breadth,} is a tract of level well-cultivated land: we 
visited it in a shooting excursion from Smyrna. . 

The morning was spent in tacking backwards and for- 
wards, and it was half past twelve o’cleck before we 
came to a low fort on a tongue of land to the south, call- 
ed Sangiak Bornou by the Turks, and Agia Souli by the 
Greeks, which forms the defence of the bay of Smyrna. 
We were obliged to steer near the castle, in order to 
avoid the shallows to the north; and we passed close to 
the mouths of enormous cannons, whose balls of granite 
were scattered about on the outside of the embrasures, | 
so as to afford another ostentatious specimen of the cali- 
bre of these immense pieces of crdnance. The fort was 
built in 1656, and has been very lately repaired ; I be- 
lieve, during our war with Turkey. As it is defended on 
the land side by nothing but a low wall and shallow ditch, 
not having a single gun mounted except towards the sea, 
all resistance from Sangiak castle would be effectually 
prevented by landing a company of marines.—The shoals 
(some of which, at certain periods of the year, are visi- 
ble above the water) have been formed by the sand and 
mud deposited by the river Hermus, whase mouth is a 
little to the north of the point opposite to Sangiak castle, 
and about seven miles and a half from Smyrna. 


* The ruins of Teos are seen at a place now called Bodrun; its 
port, Gera, is now Segigeck, three miles and a quarter from Bodrun, 
and reckoned eight hours from Smyma. 

f Plin. lib. v. cap. xxix. Strabo makes the distance fifty stadia, 
but does not allude, perhaps, to the whole breadth of the isthmus, 
but to the distance between the spot where the Alexandreia were ce- 
lebrated, and the high ground of Clazomene. Alexander the Great , 
endeavoured, by cutting through this isthmus, to turn the peninsula 
of Erythre into am island. . 
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We took ah opportunity, daring our stay at Smyrna, 
of visiting the plain on the north side of the gulf, and 
found it to have-every appearance of newly-created land. 
It was intersected by dykes to drain off the water, which, 
however, was ancle deep in many places, and rendered 
some portion of this new territory utterly inaccessible. A 
fishery constructed with fences, like that of Messalonge, 
projected to a considerable distance into the gulf. Far- 
cher inland, at the foot of the mountains, we had a view 
of-a tract of garden land, and passed through some 
acres covered with the water-melon (the χµµονκον of the 
Greeks), with which the markets of Smyrna are sup- 
plied. The principal village, Menomen, was distinguish- 
able at a distance by several ruined towers, the remains 
of fortresses erected at an early period by the first Turk- 
ish invaders. 

We were told that several shoals had appeared during 
the memory of inhabitants still living at Smyrna, and our 
informants seemed to entertain serious apprehensions that 
the gulf would in time be entirely filled up. Yet not- 
withstanding the changes which the Hermus has, in the 
course of many ages, been supposed to have effected in 
this part of the coast,* there appéars to he some coun- 
teracting power, which has a_.tendency to prevent any 
such catastrophe ; for the channel between the shoals and 
Sangiak castle, seems to haye been as small in the time 
of Wheler,} as at the present moment. The event now 
apprehended was predicted fifty years ago, by another ce- 
lebrated traveller, who, at the same time, however, το- 
corded a circumstance; the possible recurrence of which, 
in some degree serves to render doubtful the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy ; namely, the disappearance of the 
shoal opposite to Sangiak castle, from the convulsion of 
an earthquake in 1739.4 The continual incursion of the 


* Pliny talks of the plains made by the Hermus: “ a Smyrna Her. 
mus amnis campos facit.”—Lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 77, edit. Paris, 
M.D.XXXII. 


A See a Voyage through the Lesser Asia, book ii}. p. 240, London, 
1682. 


+ “The river Hermus, by its influence on the gulf, has already ef- 
fected great changes, and will gradually accomplish some signal al- 
terations,-of which the progress deserves accurately to be marked. 
The flats before Smyrna will mutually approach, and leaving only a 


waters of the open sea, pushed: forward: by a etrong 
breeze from the westward, called the Inbat, which blows 
almost daily during the summer months into the gulf, may 
contribute to dislodge the shoals from the mouth of the 
bay, and thus prevent the ingress into the harbour from 
being choked up, until the whole of the inner bay shal 
be entirely filled with sand. 

Soon after our passing the fort, we had a view of the 
city, and being carried gently along by the breeze, which 
now began to rise, came to an anchor in the port at three 
in the afternoon, having been more than thirty hours m 
passing up the gulf, whose depth is at the utmost not 
more than thirty miles.# ‘The Frederickstein, so da- 
maged that she was obliged to be heaved down, and the 
Salsette frigate, were in the port, and after dining on 
‘board ‘the latter, we removed to the house of the Consul- 
General, to whose hospitality (with the exception of a 
few days spent in a short tour to Ephesus) we were in- 
debted for a most agreeable residence until the 1481 οἳ 
April. 

Smyrna, called by the Turks Ismeer (a corruption pro- 
bably of » Σαυρια), as far 48 regards commerce, is with- 
out doubt the most considerable city of the Turkish em- 
pire; and notwithstanding the frequent calamities of 
plagues and earthquakes, continues to increase rather 
than to diminish in size, and is said to contain nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. : Previously to 
the year 1675, it had been partially destroyed six several 
times by earthquakes, and it was predicted that a seventh 
convulsion would be fatal to the whole city. Such aca- 


narrow ingress, the city will be ona lake. This will be fed by the 
Meles, and by torrents, and in time become fresh. The plague of 
gnats will then, if possible, be multiplied at Smyrna. The land will 
continue to increase until it is in a line with the mouth of the gulf, 
when the site of Clazomene, and the islets within Cara-Bornou, will 
be encompassed with soil: and if no current intervene, Phocea will 
be deprived of its harbour. The sea within the gulf will by degrees 
give place to a noble plain created and watered by the Hermus. Com- 
merce will then have removed to some more commodious mart, and 
Smyrna be, if not utterly destroyed, desolate and forlorn,”—Chandler, 
cap. xxi. p. 77, London, 1776, sec. edit. 

* Wheler makes it only twenty miles; Pococke states the ‘width, 
at the western extremity, to be three leagues.—Observations on Asia 
Minor, book ii. p. 34. 
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lamity, attended. with a dreadful fire, and the swallowing 
up of multitudes by the incursion of the sea, recurred in 
1688,* and did, indeed, very nearly fulfil the prophecy. 
Repeated shocks, and almost annual pestilences, have 
since that period laid waste this devoted city ; and yet the 
cenvenience of a most spacious and secure harbour,{ to- 
gether with the luxuriant fertility of the surrounding 
country, and the prescriptive excellence allowed during 
two thousand years to this port, in preference to the other 
maritime stations of Asia Minor, still operate to collect. . 
and keep together a vast mass of inhabitants from every 
quarter of the globe ; and how much the population bas 
iucreased in the last century and a half, may be seen by 
a reference to Tournefort.+ . 
The narrow streets of this town, especially the Bazar 
and Bezestein, which are large and well-built, are on 
some days so crowded as to be almost impassable, and 
the press is increased by the camels, which, in strings 
of two or three hundrad, preceded by an ass, pace slowly 
along, or lying down in the middle of the way, effectually 
prevent the crossing of passengers, The city is built 
partly on a hill, once called Pagus, whose summit is 
crowned by a castle, and partly on a plain extending to 
the north of the eminence. The mercantile establish- 
ments have for more than two centuries drawn together 
so many Franks to Smyrna,§ that the part of the town 
which runs along the edge of the water to the northern 


* Meletius, article "evs, p. 465. 


Smyrna is eight days by land from Constantinople, four hundred 
miles by water, and twenty-five days, as the caravans travel from 
Aleppo.—Tournefort, letter xxii. p. 496. 


4 Tournefort reckoned the inhabitants of Smyrna at only 15,000 
Turks, 10,000 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and as mdny 
Franks. Letter xxii. p. 495. Pococke makes the whole number 
‘nearly 100,000, of which 7000 or 8000 were Greeks, 2000 Armenians, 

and 5000 or 6000 Jews. Observations on Asia Minor, book ii. p. 37, 
edit. London, 1745. 

§ In 1702 there were thirty French merchants, nearly as many 
English, and eighteen or twenty Dutch. Tournefort, letter xxii. p. 
496, Paris, edit. 4to. 1717. A list of the precious commodities ex- 
ported by the European merchants, is given in Tournefort, (letter 
xxii. p. 498, Paris, edit. 4to. 1717); and in Pococke (Observat. on 
Asia Minor, book ii. cap. i. p. 38, edit. fol. London, 1745); their na- 
ture and quality are too well known to many of our London merchants, 
to require a atatement in this place. 
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extremity, has been long allotted {ο them, and distin- 
guished by the name of Frank Street. The houses of the 
Consuls and the principal merchants, ‘are built altoge- 
ther in a very commodious fashion, enclosing on three 
sides a court or small garden, but are only one story in 
height, and composed of unburnt brick in frames of 
plastered laths. The warehouses, .stables, and offices, 
are below, the family apartments above; open galleries 
or terraces, on the top of the unraised part of the lower 
buildings, serve for communication, or as a place of pro- 
menade. The best houses are at the edge of the water, 
and as there is a stone pier for the whole length of the 
‘Frank town, are thus very conveniently situated for the 
loading and unloading of the boats from the ships. The 
mansion of the English Coneul-General, as far as re- 
spects the interior of the building, is sach as might do 
credit to any of the capital streets of London.—-There is 
in the Frank quarter a very good hotel, besides several 
taverns and lodging-houses for the accommodation of 
travellers. ” 

The many English, French, Dutch, German, and Ita- 
lian families, who are settled iu the place, and some of 
them intermarried with the principal Greeks, formed, | 
before the revolutionary war, a very large and amicable 
society, and the Frank quarter at Smyrna deserved and 
was flattered by the name of Petite Paris. Since that 
period, although the good understanding between those 
who are protected by the English, and those who are pro- 
tected by the French Consul (to whom all not British, 
except a few Americans, and those under the Austrian 
Minister, are now subject), has been interrupted by the 
manners of the new regime, yet there still subsists an in- 
stitation which renders a residence in Smyrna agreeable 
to strangers as well as to settlers. This isa club, which 
‘ supports a set of public rooms, fitted up in a very com- 
fortable and splendid style, called, as in Italy, the Casino. 
‘Here there is a reading-room furnished with all the pa- 
persiand gazettes of Europe, except the English, and there 
are two other apaftments with billiard tables: refresh- 
ments of every kind can be procured in the house, for 
those who choose to form parties for supper.—The rooms 
open at eight o’clock every evening ; and during the Car- 
nival, the subscribers give a ball once a week, to which 
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all the respectable Greeks and the ladies of their families 
are invited. ‘The annual subscription is five guineas, 
and all strangers, not residents of Smyrna, are permitted 
{0 attend the Casino without any payment. Unfortu- 
‘nately the wars of monarchs have become the wars of the 
merchants of Smyrna, and the Casino, during our visit, 
was threatened to be overturned by the national feuds 
of the two belligerents. 

Nothing attracts the attention of a traveller | in the Le- 
vant, more than the consular establishments,* which the 
Turks, so haughty and despotic, so averse to every thing 
Christian, have long suffered, and still suffer, to exist in 
almost all the principal towrs of their empire. At 
Smyrna, the Frank town, no inconsiderable place of 
itself, may be said to be under the complete jurisdiction 
of the foreign powers. The Consuls display the stand- 
ards of their respective nations ; they have their prisons, 
and their soldiers, who wait: at " their gates and precede 
them when they walk or ride; and their houses ‘are 
sanctuaries which not even the Turk attempts to pene- . 
trate.—Un the night of the 10th of March, a Greek was 
maurdered by an assassin, who took refuge in the house 
of the French Consul. Tho next day the gate of the pa- 
Jace, as it is called, was besieged by Janissaries, and a 
crowd of the relations of the deceased. ‘The man was not. 
given up;.and in consequence a whole host of complain- 
ants surrounded the Govérnor of the city as he was 
riding ; but, as I myself saw, could get from him no 
other answer, than that he would speak to the French 
Minister. 

This foreign interference, which the Turks originally 
admitted, strange as it may seem, solely from a contempt 
of the Christian dogs, and from a persuasion that these 
Infidel merchants were fitly employed in administering to 
the luxuries of the true believers, has not contributed to 
increase the good liking between the Mussulmans and 
the Franks at Smyrna, and dreadful disturbances have 
been sometimes excited, cither by the presumption of the 
colonists, or the jealousy of the natives. 


* The first residents of this name, were I believe ‘appointed by the 
republic of Florence, in the time of the first Cosmo de Medicis, under 
the name of Consules Maritimi. .- 
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About πἰπο years ago, a Venetian killed a Janissary, 
and fied to a vessel in the harbéur. The Turks, after 
various attempts to get at the murderer, set fire to the 
Frank town ; and finding the merchants had escaped to 
the ships, wreaked their vengeance on the Greeks and 
Armenians, three hundred of whom they slew in the 
streets. The crews,of some Sclavonian vessels landing 
in boats, completed the distress, by plundering the ware- 
house of every Frank, except that of the English Consul- 
General, who, with the assistance of two faithful Janis- 
saries, resolutely and successfully defended his house and 
property, and was the principal means of allaying the 
disturbance. 7 

When the war between France and Turkey was de- 
clared, the lives of the French in Smyrna were saved only 
by a scheme, according to which the merchants were 
made prisoners by a body of soldiers sent into the town 
by Cara Osman QOglou, the celebrated independent Pasha 
of Caramania. It may be supposed, that the Governor of 
Smyrna has a difficult task to perform, in keeping his city 
in tranquillity, and even in retaining possession of an office 
from which he may be removed, not only by the revolt of 
the citizens, but even (as has happened more than once) 
by the intrigues of the Foreign Consuls with the Minis- 
ters at the Porte. The present Governor purchased the 
renewal of his place in the time of the last Sultan Muasta- 
pha: Sultan Mahmoud sent another person to sapersede 
him; but he prepared to resist with two thousand armed 
men, and by having recourse to the intercession of a Fo- 
reign Minister at the Porte, re-established himself in his 
post. 

The Greeks of Smyrna, some of them, live near the 
Frank town, and others interspersed amongst the Turks. 
They are all in trade, differing in nothing from their 
countrymen in other parts of the Levant, and they are 
next in point of number to the Turks: they have an Arch- 
bishop and three churches. Since the increase of stran- 
gers, and the removal of the factories once settled at Alep- 
po, te Smyrna, the intermarriage between the Greeks and 
Franks has not taken place so frequently as in former 
times. 

Dr. Chandler* mentions the ladies of the merchants as 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xix. 
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dressed in the Oriental fasbion, and having the manners 
of natives. At present that singularity is not to be 
observed, except in one or two instances, and the tendour 
alone is now left, of all the particularities remarked by 
that traveller in the houses of the factors. This utensil, 
similar ta a contrivance cmployed in Holland, is a brazier 
placed under a table covered with a green cloth or car- 
pet, under which the-assembled females of the family hide 
their feet. 

Harps and piano-fortes, and many articles of ornamen- 
tal furniture, from London and Paris, are to be seen in 
the drawing-rooms of Smyrna. When abroad, the ladies 
generally wear a veil; and I observed also, that ina 
large assembly of them at the Roman Catholic chapel, 
they had all scarfs over the left shoulder, tied in a large 
loose knot behind. A girl at Smyrna, even when she is an 
only daughter, is considered possessed of a handsome for- ' 
tune if she is heiress to ten thousand piastres. 

The clerks in the merchant-houses are most of them 
Greeks ; but the domestics employed in the families are 
Armenians ; and the lower servants, or porters of the 
factories, Jews, who, notwithstanding their laborious em- 
ployments, live chiefly on bread and dried olives, and 
‘can support themselves for about three paras a day, al- 
though their daily pay, as well as that of other labourers 
in the country, is from thirty to forty paras. The princi- 
pal brokers in the place are also of that nation, which is 
sufficiently numerous to maintain five or six synagogues. 

The Armenians live in a quarter of the town to the 
north-east of the Franks, and between the Greeks and 
. Turks, called the Three Corners,* and have a large well- 
built church of their own, although many of them, being 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, frequent the Frank . 
chapel. | 

What may be called the principal buildings of the town, 
are the Bazar and Bezestein, and a hancalled Vizir Han, 
built nearly a century and a half ago, and chicfly con- 
structed out of the marble ruins from the site of the an- 
cient theatre in the north side of the castle-hill. The 
mountain Pagus itself contained veins of fine marble, and 


* Near the Three Corners, was the ruin seen by Wheler, which 
Chandler supposed part of the ancient Gymnasium. Travels in Asia 
Minor, cap. xviii. p. 6 2d edit. 
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some vestiges of the quarrics are now to be seen under the 
spot once occupied by the theatre, which, froma pedestal 
found by Mr. Spon on the spot, has been supposed the 
work ofthe Emperor Claudius. The site of this building, 
as well as that of the Stadium, is still visible to those ac- 
_ customed to the position usually chosen for such places in 
the Grecian cities, whose architects assisted themselves in 
forming these structures, by raisirfg only a part of the. 
circular range of seats on arches, and excavating the re- 
mainder of the amphitheatre out of the slope of a hill. 
Every part of the buildings themselves has disappeared. 

There is a considerable space unoccupied by any houses 
between the suburbs and the summit of the hill, and this 
is allotted for a burying-ground to the Jews, who have 
nearly covered it with their tomb-stones, lying flat on the 
ground, and not raised in the manner usual in our church- 
yards. ‘ | 

A little to the north-east of the Jews’ burying-ground, 
and also on the side of the castle-hill, is a Turkish ceme- 
tery, the most populous I ever saw, walled in and shaded 
by a thick forest of cypresses. "This fine tree has with 
its gloomy green, long over-shadowed the memorials of 
mortality: and its thick foliage, as well as the grateful 
odour of its wood, must serve to counteract the effects 
which would otherwise be produced, if graves, only a foot 
or two in depth, and containing corpses without coffins, 
were exposed to the burning summer sun. The hardness 
and lightness of the cypress wood render it very service- 
able for the construction of chests, or of any furniture 
which requires durable materials, ‘The Romans, as we 
learn from a line in Horace,* preserved their manuscripts 
in boxes, or between layers cut from this tree, believing 
it, according to Pliny,} th be capable of resisting. decay, 
and keeping out the moth. 

The walls of the castle are extensive, and the lower 
stones, like those of the citadel of Arta, are too massive 
to be confounded with the superstructure which was erect- 
ed at the begiuning of the thirteenth century, by John 


oe le, linenda cedro, et levi servanda cupresso.”—De Arte Poet. 


¢ Plin. lib. xvi. cap. xlii. he folding doors of the Temple of Ephe- 
sus, were of cypress, and after four hundred years looked like new 
ones, cap. xi. 9 | 
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Angelus Comnenus. The cisterns in the fort are also of 
a date coeval with the first foundation of the new city of. 
Smyrna by Antigonus and Lysimachus.* 


5 The ancient Smyrnéans came from the neighbourhood of Ephe- 
sus, and dispossessed the people called Leleges, then livin, on the site 
of the ancient Smyrna, about twenty stadia, two Roman miles and a 
half, from the new city. The Smyrnéans were afterwards expelled 
bythe Molians, and retired to Colophon, but returning with an auxi- 
liary force, recovered their town (Strabon. Geog. lib. xiv. Ρ. 634, 
edit. Xyland, Parisiis, m.pc.xx.) The Molian Smyrna is that which 


_ contended for the birth of Homer. The Lydians under Gyges, in a 


war which was the subject of'a poem in elegiac versé by Mimnermus, | 
(Paus. Beetic, p. 884, edit. Xyland), destroyed the place, and the 
Smyrnéans lived dispersed in villages for four hungred years, (Strab. 
lib. xiv. p. 646, edit. qu sup). Alexander the Great sleeping 
after the chase on Mount Pagus, was warned by the goddesses Ne- 
meses in a dream, to build a city on the bill where he slept, and peo- 
ple it with the Smyrnéans, who on consulting’the Oracle at Claros, 
were told, that those would be thrice and four times happy whoshould 
till the lands on the farther bank of the sacred Meles. (Paus. ‘Achaic. 
p. 404 and 405, edit. qu. sup. Hanov. m.pc ΧΙΙ). The task was be- 
gun by Antigonus, and finished by Lysimachus: Smyrna was the most 
beautiful of the Asiatic cities: part of it was built on the hill, but the 
larger portion of it on the plain towards the port, and the Temple of 
Cybele and the Gymnasium. The streets were large, and constructed 
at right angles to each other, and well paved. There were large 
square porticoes both in the hizher and lower part of the city ; besides 
a library and a Homerium, which was a square portico containing a tem- 
ple and an image of Homer. The Meles flowed by the walls, and be- 
sides the other structures, there was a port which might be shut, 
(Strab. lib. xiv. p. 646, edit. qu sup). It was the first city in Asia. 
Minor which, even during the exisience of Carthage, erected a temple 
to * Rome the Geddess,’’ (Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. sect. 56). Part of 
the city was destroyed by Dolabella, when he slew Trebonius, one of 
the conspirators against Cesar. But it flourished under the early 
emperors, and under Caracalla took the name ef the First City of Asia. 

Meletius in his Geography, (article Iwsa), mentions that Smyrna 
was ip possession of the Venetians from the year 1056 to 1343; but the 
more accurate sketch of its modern history is given in Tournefort 
(ietter xxii. p. 508, Paris, edit. 1317), and in Chandler, (p. 59). In 
1084 it was taken by a Turkish insurgent called Tzachas, and in 1097 
by John Ducas. in the thirteenth century it was in ruins, except the 
Acropolis on Mount Pagus, which was beautified and restored by John 
Angelus Comnenus, who died in 1224. In 1313 it was conquered by 
Atin, the Sultan of Lydia, and was subjected in 1332 to Homur, his 
son and successor; but in 1345 gome Knights of Rhodes surprised, 
and made themselves master of a fort callcd the castle of St. Peter 
near the port, the ancient shut port, which they retained, in spite of 
the efforts of Sultan Amurath the Firat, and Bajazet, together with 
a new town attached to it, until they were expelled by Tamerlane in 
1402. The Acropolis and the Latin City, commanded by an indepen- 
dent Turk, Cineis, or Cineites, son of Carasupasi, governor of Ephesus, 
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The castle can now hardly be said to be fortified, al- 
though a few cannon are still mounted on the tottering 
walls. A low eminence to the south-west of the Castle- 
hill, and separated from it only by a narrow valley, 
through which runs the. road to the Ephesus, has been 
called the Windmill-hill. On its sammit are scen large 
foundation-stones, and if appears to have been included 
within the wall of the ancient city. Jn the south-western 
quarter is a recess, where there are vestiges of the shut 
port mentioned by Strabo, which was choked up by Ta- 
merlane ;* and here the small armed boats belonging to 
the Governor, or other Turks of the town, are laid up in 
dock. An old fort (built perhaps out of the Castle of St. 
- Peter,t which was constructed by the Latins, whom Lord 
Sandwich, in his voyage round the Mediterranean,} ap- 
parently on the authority of ‘Tournefort,§ calls Genoese) 
stands at the mouth of this artificial basin, and contains 
a few cannon, which the Turks discharge on days of re- 
joicing. 

The building which most attracted our attention at 
Smyrna, was a large public hospital at the north-east side 
of the Frank quarter. It is supported by, and is under 
the controul of the Christians, being superintended by 
Greek physicians, who have formed a sort of college, or 
faculty, and are in more repute at Smyrna than in other 
parts of Turkey. The building is an open square, divid- 
ed into a Jaboratory and three scts of wards surrounding 
a court-yard, which is pleasantly shaded by rows of 
trees, One of the wards is appropriated to patients of 
every description ; another is for the reception of infirm 
and bed-ridden old women; and a third for idiots and 


was taken, with the assistance of the Grand Master of Rhodes, by Ma- 
homet the First, who destroyed fort St. Peter, and retired; but return- 
ing in 1494, finally subdued the city, which has continued from that Ρε: 
riod in the hands of the Ottoman Sultans. 

* See the foregoing note. 

Τ See the foregoing note. 

$+ Page 307, London, 1749. 

§ The Genoese historians fix the expedition against Smyrna at the 
vear 1346. The city itself was taken by Morbassan, a general of 
Saltan Orcan the Second, about that period, so that these Genoese 
may perhaps be identified with the Knights of Rhodea.—See Tourne- 
fort, letter xxii. p. 509. 
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maniacs. Of this last class there were, when we saw 
the place, several most distressing objects ; but the one 
which alone was deserving of particular notice, was a fe- 
male, distinguished by the appellation of the Wild Wo- . 
man, quite dumb, nearly deaf, and possessed of no one 
consciousness ‘belonging to hamanity. She was sitting, 
rolled up, as it were, upon a truss of straw in the corner 
of hercell. Her legs were crooked under her, but upon 
the name, « Athogla,” to which she would sometimes at- 
tend, being Loud μή she hopped slowly towards us, 
pushing herself along principally by the use of her hands. 
Her fength (for height she had none), if extended, would 
have been about three feet anda half. Her head was 
sunk on her chest; not a muscle of her face moved, and 
the keeper who attended us, passed his hand over every | 
feature, in order to point out its conformation, without 
her seeming sensible of his touch. Her head was entire- 
ly bald, her eyes small, sunk in her head and fixed, and . 
her ears were of a disproportionate magnitude. An idio- 
‘tic smile was settled on her mouth, and every line of her 
countenance indicated an entire absence of reason. Her 
skin was yellow and shrivelled, but smooth, and neither 
body nor limbs, although distorted, were at all monstrous 
in any particular, except that her fingers’-ends had the 
appearance rather of claws than nails. ° | 
The keeper, and other persons whose authority 1 un- 
derstood might be depended upon, informed me, that 
Athoula, who was thought, although upon no certain 
. grounds, to be near sixty years old, had been nine years 
in the hospital, to which she had been brought by a per- 
son who had found her in a wood near Smyrna, and had 
nourished her for many years at his own expense. When 
found, she was without any clothes ; she had not the use 
of her feet, but appeared young and active. In other re- 
spects, she was the same creature as when seen by us. 
That a being so idiotic could procure itself food, seems 
impossible ; and this unfortunate creature cannot be sup- 
posed to have continued any length of time in the forest, 
but rather to have been left behind by some of the wan- 
dering tribes of Turcomans, or of the Zinganics or Gyp- 
sies, which often advance to the vicinity of the city. My 
Lord Monboddo’s theory will, I fear, receive no addition- 


al support from this singular fact, nor Athoula be thonght 
a fit match for Mons. Condamine’s Wild Girl.* 





ATHOULA, 
Smyrna, March 28, 1810. 


Besides this asylum, there is a small hospital belong- 
ing to the British Factory. pleasantly situated in the out- 
skirts of the town to the north, which is as neat and com- 
fortable as any similar establishment in England. But 
the merchants in our time were provided neither with a 
resident physician nor a chaplain, so that, were it not for 
the occasional attendance of the surgeons from the ships 
on the Levant station, the hospital would be not more 
serviceable than the elegant chapel attached to the house 
of the Consul-General. , 


* Με. Π. Tooke, however, has, from good authority, furnished his 
Lordship with a tail of a foot long, and a tail like the tail of a horse, 
at least of such a horse as Archbishop Becket used to ride. See 
ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, Part I. cap. ix. p. 397, sec. edit. London, 
1798, 5 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


The Musselim’s Sumer Residence.p—Fruits.—Sherbets.— 
Fish.—Meats.—The Inner Bay.—The Flat near Smyr- 
na.—Game of the Djertd.—Horses of the Turks.—The 
Meles.—Caravan Bridge.—Homer’s Cave.—The Site of 
the Holian Smyrna.—The Road to Bournabat: that Vil- 
lage described.—The Storks.—-The Village of Boudjah.— 
The Plague.—The Climate.—Cranes.—Chameleons.—Li- 
zards. 


BEYOND the Frank street to the north, and close 
to the edge of the water, is the summer residence of the 
Musselim, or Governor of Smyrna. This title is given 
to the commanders of some large cities in Turkey. The 
house is in the midst of a spacious garden, and many 
acres of the adjoining grounds, belonging to the princi- 
pal Franks, are laid out in the same manner, and gbound 
with almost every species of fruit of the finest quality.* 
Their figs, which are eaten when green, and their grapes, 
so much prized in Europe, are not more delicious than 
their citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and me- 
ons. 


In the city there are several shops almost in every | 


street, where sherbetse, made from these fruits, are sold. 
The sherbets are sweetened with honey and pomegranate 
seeds, and are exposed in the open windows in coloured 
glass jars, or in small tin fountains, in which, by means 
of a little wheel turning round after the manner of an 


5 Les orangers Υ sont si communs qu’on ne daigne pas en cueillir le 
fruit, de maniere qu'il reste sur V’arbre toute l’année jusqu’a ce que 
les fleurs poussent. Le figuier, Volivier et le grenadier croissent 
péle-méle dans le champs.—Hasselquist, Voyages dans le Levant, 
premiere partie, p. $8, edit. Paris, 1769. The ground-ivy (the χαμα,- 
ZIP oOS ve the eae) is found in εν quantities inthe gardens. ... 
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overshet-mill,; the liquor plays through several slender 
tubes into the basin below. ‘The heat of the climate ren- 
ders these cooling draughts, although they are extremely 
insipid, not only grateful, but exceedingly saluhrious. 
Whey, sour thick milk, called yaourt, or ef7a,«, and cai- 
mac, or <epyere, something like our clotted cream, and no 
bad substitute for butter, are also consumed in great 
quantities, not only in Smyrna, but in every large town 
in Turkey. The wines, particularly the muscat and dry 
white wine, grown in the neighbouring plains and on the 
sides of the hills, are much esteemed, and they receive 
an additional flavour by having the dry and powdered 
blossom of the vine steeped in them during their fermen- 
tation. 

The tables of the Franks of Smyrna are supplied with 
every delicacy. Fish abound in the bay, particalarly 
the red mullet: in March and April, oysters and sea- 
urchins, and other shell-fish, amounting, according to 
Hasselquist, to more than ten different sorts,* are drag- 
ged up from the beds in the inner part of the harbour, 
and inaumerable fishing-boats, covered with a black. 
tented sail, are at that season moored at a little distance 
from the shore. Hares, red-legged partridges,+ wood- 
cocks, and snipes in abundance, are found in the vicinity 
of the city. 

The butchers’ meat cannot be kept long enough in the 
hot months, to become tender and palatable ; but the mut- 
ton of the broad-tailed sheep, the common breed of Asia 
Minor, is of an excellent quality. It is between eleven 
and twelve paras a pound. Qne of the most disgusting 
sights in Terkey, is a meat-market. The limbs of the 
slaughtered animals have the appearance of being torn, 
rather than cut into portions, and lie in mangled heaps 
‘together, exposed to the dirt and heat. Beef is very 
little esteemed, bat I have found it fat and well-flavoured 
at the tables of the Franks. 


* Nous ne connoissons que les huitres, et ils ont dix sortes de co- 
quillages, sans compter les ecrevisses de mer, les cancres, les chev- 
rettes, les langoustins, &c. &c.—Voyage dans le Levant, edit. Paris, 
1769, seconde partie, page 134. 

Τ The red-legged partridges are reared in broods, like domestic 
fowls, by the peasants of Scio.—See Busbeck’s Letters, translated, 
London edit. 1744, p. 129. 
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Beyond the Musselim’s eountry-house to the aorth, is.a 
flat-marshy piece of land, round which the sea winds, and 
forme a bay tathe east. This is a sort of inner harbour. 

About half a mile down the harbour, there is a long 
wooden pier projecting from the land, near which the 
large merchant vessels are Jaid up to refit. This inner 
port was, when we saw it, full of Dutch and other ships, 
under the.French flag, unwilling to run the risk of being 
captured by the English cruisers. Nevertheless, a very 
considerable trade was carrying on in American, Greek, 
and Barbary vessels, with the French Ports. American 
ships have also lately furnished Smyrna with many arti- 
cles from the other hemisphere, which were once supplied 
by France and England.* 


* The whole system and policy of our Levant trade have undergone 
a change by our possession of Malta and the Mediterranean, and by 
the circumstances of the present war. ‘The monopoly of the Turkey 
Company, against which Dean Tucker exclaimed many years ago, 
seems not at all favourable to the British interests in the Levant. 
During our stay at Smyrna and Constantinople, I took the opportu- 
nity of making several inquiries respecting the British Turkey trade ; 
but a mercantile gentleman, Mr. Gait, who was in the Levant at the 
same time with myself, having published his travels, and given the 
result of his observations, 1 refer to his work (page 372, 4to.), and 
content myself with hinting at these general prominent facts which 
fell within my own notice. First, that English cloths, the former sta- 
ple export, being undersold by the German, scarcely find a market in 
the Levant, and are, therefore, seldom to he met with; but that cot- 
tons of our manufacture are in great demand; secondly, that the direct 
trade in English bottoms from London to Smyrna has nearly ceased, 
the goods being conveyed from Malta in Greek vessels; and thirdly, 
that as 4 channel for supplying the European continent with our manu- 
facturcs and colonial produce, has begun to be opened at Salonica, 
whence our exports are now conveyed over land into Germany, the 
necessity of opening the trade, or at least of forming other establish. 
merits in addition to those at Smyrna and Constantinople, becomes 
every day more apparent. To this may be added, that our resident 
Levant merchants are not sufficiently interested in the English trade, 
as they are able to engage with the merchants of other countries. 
Some of them having been long settled, have married and become 
otherwise connected with French, Dutch, and other Frank families, 
and have a share in their concerns. The success ofa British cruiser 
has more than once been nearly fatal to the fortunes of some of these 
British merchants ; and I remember, that not a little address was em- 
ployed at Smyrna, to learn the destination of the sloop Pylades, after 
she had brought us from Athens. As then these gentlemen have 
found a means of carrying on their speculations, even in the event of 
a war between Great Britain and the Turks, any English Negotiator 
with the Porte, must not be surprised at finding his endeavours but 
poorly seconded by the resident members of the Levant Company. 
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Phe Frederickstein frigate was‘ heaved down at. the 
point of the wooden pier, which being covered with her 
guns and stores, was protected by a guard, much to the 
surprise of the inquisitive ‘lurks, who did not know what 
to think of being turned off from their accustomed walk- 
‘ing-place. The flat piece of land has increased conside- 
rably in half a century; for Hasselquist, who travelled in 
1750, describes it as about an acre of groand. There 
are certain evidences, as that naturalist has observed, 
that not only the flat, but the garden ground more in- 
land, have been gained from the sea; for marine plants, 
and such grasses as will not grow without sea-salt, be- 
sides shells of every sort, are still found upon this new 
soil.* This is the spoton which the Turks amuse them- 
selves at their favourite pastime of throwing the djerid. 
They generally choose a Sunday for this spert, when all 
the Greeks and Franks are enjoying the sea-breezes on 
the beach. 

On the 14th of March, the spot was crowded with 
them mounted on herses superbly caparisoned, the Mus- 
selim himself, with the chief Agas of the city, being 
amongst the number. Several slaves, chiefly blacks, 
were attending on foot.. Each of the riders was farnished 
with one or two ‘djerids (straight white sticks, a little 
‘thinner than an umbrella stick, less at ene end than. at 
the other, and about an ell in length), together with a 
thin cane, crooked at the head. The sport soon began. 

The horsemen, perhaps a hundred in number, gallop- 
ped about in as narrow a space as possible, throwing the | 
djerids at each other, and shouting : each man, setecting 
an opponent who had darted his djerid, and was for the 
moment without a weapon, rushed furiously towards Πα, 
screaming «ε Olléh! Olléh!”? ‘The other Hed, looking be- 
hind him, and the instant the dart was launched, either 
stooped downwards, almost touching the ground with his 
head, or wheeled his horse with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and picking up a djerid with his cane, or taking one 
from arunning slave, in bis turn pursued the enemy, 
who wheeled instantly on. throwing his djerid. The 


® Voyages dans le Levant, premier partie, p. 40 and 52, edit. Paris, 
1799, “le brin de buissons, le jonc marin (arundo phragmites et do- 
nax),” and mere particularly © le Triglochin palustre de Suede.” 
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‘greatest dexterity was requisite and practised, in order 
to avoid the concurrence.of the different parties, and to 
escape the random blows of the djerids, which were flying 
in every direction. - 

. The chief performer was a Mameluke slave, mounted 
onan Arabian courser, whom I observed generally en- 
gaged with the Musselim, himself a very expert player. 
His djerid flew with a celerity almost sightless, perhaps 
for a hundred yards, and when it struck against the high 
back of the flying horseman’s saddle, sounded through all 
the field. He would wheel in as small a space as would 
suffice for an expert skaiter ; and not unfrequently he 
caught the flying djerids in the air, and returned them 
at his pursuer, before the other could have time to turn 
his horse. 

The sport is not a little hazardous: a blow on the tem- 
ple might be fatal ; and several accidents have occurred, 
which might reasonably deter any one from exposing 
himself on such occasions. The late Capudan Pasha, 
Katchuc Husgein Pasha, cut off the head of one of his 
officers who wounded him on the shoulder with a djerid. 
The conduct of Jussuff Pasha, twice Grand Vizier, was 
indeed very different. When he was Musselim of Erze- 
roum, a slave deprived him of his right eye by a similar 
accident: Jussuff, on recovering from the first stupefac- 
tion of the blow, ordered the man a purse of money, with 
an injunction to quit the city immediately ; «* for,” added 
he, s*though fam not angry now, I know not what I 
may be when I come to feel the consequences of this 
acci κ 

The Mahometan bad arrived at a more humane and 
practical wisdom by the generosity of his nature, than a 
sage of antiquity taught himself by the prudential maxims: 
of his own philosophical sect—«< I am not enraged at 
present,”” said Diogenes the stoic, to a man who spit 
in his face, «‘but I doubt whether or not I ought to be 
angry.” * ) 

The Turks engaged in this amusement with a childish 
eagerness, and however manly may be the exercise, a fo- 
reigner cannot help thinking, that it would be very laugh- © 
able to seo the Mayor and Magistrates belonging to a town 
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* Seneca de Ira. lib. iii, cap. 38. 


in his own country, gallopping about ina circle, and fling- 
ing sticks at each other for an hour together. ‘The cus- 
tom, however, seems as old as the empire of the Parthians, 
whose method of fighting it must have been meant‘to re- 
present, and it is practised by all the inhabitants of the 
East who excel in horsemanship. 

Niehbuhr the traveller has given in his work, a repre- 
sentation of the Governer and chief Arabs of Loheia, in 
Yemen, playing in parties of four; and the Moors left the 
same game Called juego de canas, behind them in Spain, 
where it was revived at the marriage of the present 
Charles the Fourth, when prince of the Astarias. ‘There, 
_ asin Arabia, it was not performed promiscaously, but in 
quadrilles composed of the grandecs, and headed by 
prince of the blood.* | 

The great men of Turkey, like those of most countries, 
are all expert horsemen, and exemplify the saying of Car- 
neates, who averred, that rich men, and sons of kings, 
are generally good riders; because a horse is not, like 
other instructors, a flatterer, but will throw down any 
person of any. rank who has not learnt to sit him.+ 

Every one knows what care and attention are paid by- 
the Orientals to theit horses. The Turk thinks it beneath 
his dignity, and indeed has no notion how any one can feel 
inclined, to walk for amusement, and if he has only ten 
steps to go, always mounts his charger. The nambers and 
condition of his stud, are the true criterion of his wealth 
end importance; and the Pashas, when they would shew 
sny distinguished honour to a guest, fail nat to presenthim - 
with a horse. It is said of the Sultan: Saladid} @at ho 
never mounted a courser which he had not either given 
away or promised. The horses of the Turks bear no 
marks of ill-treatment, but are in general sleek, plump, 
and spirited, and the kind asage they receive from their 
grooms, renders them exceedingly tractable and free from 
vice. They are neither so fast, nor capable of bearing such 
a continued quick pace as those of our own breed. Their 
best paces are a walk and gallop, although the first is 
often interrupted by a carvetting amble, and the last is 


* See Carter’s Jonrney from Gibraltar. to Malaga. 


{ Menag Observat. in Diog. Laert. lib. iv, seg, 66, p. 185, edit. 
Wetsten. 
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constrained by the custom of frequently stepping them 
short at full speed. This is effected by means of the long 
bit. The inner corner of the stirrup, which is like the 
head of a fire-shovel, serves the purpose of a spur, except 
that the Tartars or couriers generally have a sort of short 
goad fixed to the heel of their boots. Entire horses are 
alone in use, for the Orientals are, in this particular, less 
cruel to the brute creation than to their own species, and 
have never adopted a custom which is universal amongst 
the Franks, and bespeaks their origin from the barbarian 
nations of the north.* They live to a very advanced 
period of life, although I cannot say I was ever shown 
any which were said to be fifty years old, the age of 
those horses seen by Busbeck in the stables of Sultan 
Solyman.+ 

In the spring of the year, the Turkish horses _are 
tethered in the downs, and amongst the young corn. 
They are fed, when in the stable, upon barley and chop- 
ped straw; the use of oata never having been, from the 
earliest times te the present. day, introduced amongst the 
Oriental nations. There @ no separate stalls in their 
stables, but their fore legs are shackled, and one of their 
hinder legs confined by a rope, to prevent them from do- 
ing each other any mischief by kicking. Dried hoarse- 
dung is used, instead of straw, for litter. 

It cannot be thought that a people, who have no phy- 
sicians that can cure the diseases of men, should under- 
atand the treatment of maladies in horses ; yetthe Turks — 
are successful in some cases which might puzzle an Eu- 
ropean practitioner. ‘Total blindness is not unfrequently 
removed in the following manner :—They run a needle 
and thread round the back part of the eye; then, by 
means of the thread, they draw the eye almost out ef the 
socket, so as to reach the back of it, and with a razor or 
knife cut off the horny excrescence which is the cause of 
the disease : washing the wound with a little salt, they | 
afterwards return the part to its position, and consider 
me horse to be sufficiently recovered to be used the next 

ay. 


5 Ἴδιον ds τν Σκυθικὰ και τν Ἄαρμάαπικυ παντος eSvovs, Το τους κ 
πουρ exreuerpr, ευπειθ μας yapsy.—Strab. lib. vii. p. 312, edit. Xyland. 
{ Busbeck’s Letters, translated, London edit. 1744, ῥ. 133. 





Below the djerid ground and the pier, the land is 
marshy, and intersected with dykes near the water. 
Amongst their gardens, the stream of the Moles is lost 
during the summer, but in the winter, and even in the 
spring of the year, flows through a‘shallow pebbly chan- 
nel into the lower bay. The river has its source in a ra- 
vin, a mile and a half, perhaps, on the south-east side of 
the Castle-hili: it rans in a deep valley, crossed by two 
aqueducts ; the one is in ruins, the other still serving to 
furnish the town with water supplied by torrents from the 
mountains. Immediately at the back (the east of the 
suburbs), the Meles flows in a broad placid stream 
through a green meadow ; at this point it is crossed by a 
one-arched bridge, and two or three large weeping wil- 
lows hang over its margin. Under the shade of these 
trees, the Turks collect in parties to smoke; and the 
meadow of Caravan Bridge, for so the place is called, is 
the Mall of Smyrna. Beyond the bridge the river be- 
comes more wide, and no longer confined between its 
banks, overflows the road at the back of the suburbs, 
and spreads into the olivegboves, and fields and gar- 
dens. 

The Meles, in its short progress, is equally serviceable 
to the modern as it was to the ancient Smyrnéans, but it 
has lost the name by which it was once so famous, and 
goes by the usual appellation of « the Water.’ The 
. pleasing fiction which conferred so much celebrity upon 

this sacred stream, after being for ages furgotten, was re- 
vived by a traveller of our own nation ;* for a cave in 
the bank above the aqueduct, near the source of the ri- 
ver, is shewn, on the authority of that learned person, as 
the solitary retreat in which the divine poet was accus- 
tomed to compose his verse. No other memorial of Ho- 
mer now remains. The Homerium, called by some the 
Temple of Janus, and seen by Wheler, had disappeared 
before Chandler travelled, as well as the tomb of St. Po- 
lycarp, who is said to have been burnt or torn to pieces 
in the amphitheatre of the ancient city. But the wor- 
ship of the Saint has survived that of the Poet; for the 
23d of February is set apart as the festival of the first 


, 9 See Chandler. 
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Christian Bishop of Smyrna, « the Lieutenant-general 
of the great army of Martyrs.’’* , 

Το the east of the Meles, lower down in the inner bay, 
amongst the marshes, and under a low hill, some ves- 
tiges of what has been supposed ancient Smyrna, the. 
original city, were discovered by Pococke.t They are 
near some springs of water mentioned in all books of 
travels, and still well known at Smyrna under the name 
of the Baths of Diana. Wheler thought the A€olian. 
Smyrna had been on a hill, south of the present city; 
but the Clarian Oracle seems to show, that, with a refer- 
ence to the ancient settlement, thé position df Mount Pa- 

s was beyond the sacred Meles. Now Mount Pagus, 
the Castle-hill, is to the south-west of the Meles ; there- 
fore the ancient Smyrnéans lived to the north of that ri- 
ver. 

At the extremity of the inner bay there is a sort of 
scale. or landing-place, near which is a solitary hut kept 
by a Turk, who supplies you with coffee and a pipe, and 
a mat—the usual accommodations of these resting-places. 
At this place there is a number of jack-asses kept ready 
saddled, for the use of those going to the large village of 
Bonavre, or Bournabat, which is about four miles up the 
country, in a direction north-east from the city. The jack- | 
asses are attended by boys; and the hire of the beast is 
thirty paras for going to the village, and the same sum 
for returning from it. The whole road from the shore to 

Bournabat is between hedge-rows. | 

When riding to the village, we found ourselves in a 
beautiful green lane, which, as we had seen nothing like 
it since the commencement of our tour, made us forget 
we were in Turkey. Trees thickly dispersed in the 
hedges, gave the whole country the woody appearance of 
one of our most cultivated English counties. They were 
chiefly of the sort producing amygdalon, or wild almond, 
which was then (March the 24st) green, and eaten by 
the peasants. he grounds on each side the road 
(which are of a chalky soil mixed with a portion of 
sand, and covered with a light black earth) were laid 
out in corn-fields, or cultivated with the cotton and 


* Wheler. A Voyage in the Lesser Asia, book iii. p. 245. 
+ Observations on Asia Minor, book ii. p. 39, London, fol. edit. 1765, 
Vou. II. 
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tobacco plant, interspersed with many large gardens and 
olive-groves. The anemony, tulip, and ranunculas, were 
blooming in wild profusion under the hedges and beside 
the path. A little way from the village we passed a very 
large burying-ground, shaded by an extensive forest of 
cypresses. From the magnitude of this cemetery, Bour- 
nabat is supposed to have been once a town of some note, 
and, indeed, the first patents granted to our Levant Con- 
suls, gave them jurisdiction at Smgrna and Bonavre: at 
present, the village is chiefly composed of very elegant 
country-houses, built in the European fashion, belonging 
to the merchants of Smyrna. It contains one open space, 
surrounded by a few neat shops, and shaded by several 
large and aged cedar trees, whose branches are hung with 
storks’ nests. These birds had arrived from their win- 
ter quarters nearly at the time when we passed into Asia. 
They were stalking about on the flat roofs of the houses, 
and even in the streets of Bournabat, perfectly unmo- 
lested. Such, indeed, is the attachment of the storks to 
the habitation of man, that I do not recollect to have ever 
seen their nests in a tree at any distance from some hu- 
man dwelling, and they build even in the tops of moscks 
and mhabited houses: [ have observed many in the sub- 
urbs of Constaniinople.-The traveller, in his walks 
amidst the ruins of ancient cities, ts often awakened from 
his reverie by the loud chatterings of one of these do- 
mestic birds, perched on the fragment of a column, or on 
the shed of the solitary shepherd. The clapping of their 
long bills produces a sound similar to, and full as loud as, 
that of a watchman’s rattle when turned round slo: ly, or of 
the wheel put in a garden to scare the birds. The kind and 
salutary superstition, which grants to the storks the pro- 
tection of the Mahometans, is justified by the real utility 
of these animals. They feed principally on the serpents, 
frogs, and other reptiles, with which the marshes, during 
the summer months, are almost choked up. 

A pillar in the mosck of Bournabat, contains an in- 
scription relative to the Meles, which was copied, and, I 
pelieve, discovered for the first time, a short time before 
our arrival by an English traveller.* 

The country-house of the English Consul-General is 
in a village between four and five miles to the south-cast 


* Mr. R. Walpole. 
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of Smyrna, called Boudjah, which is less frequented than 
Bournabat, and is distinguished at a distance by a large 
grove of cypresses. ‘The mansion, fitted up altogether in 
the English taste. has an excellent garden and vineyard 
attached to it, and is constantly inhabited by the family of 
the owner from June to the end of September. 

Houses belonging to Frank merchants may be 
found in Narlecui, Hadjelar, and other small villages, 
scattered up and down in the fine plain, of about four or 
five miles in breadth, extending from the feet of the moun- 
tain at the back (the east and south-east) of Smyrna to 
the suburbs of the city. During the hot season, and the 
- Visits of the plague, the town is deserted, and the richer 
part of the whole population passes into the villages, 

Smyrna, which has becn go long considered as the very 
hot-bed of the plague, has of late years suffered less than 
formerly by the ravages of that dreadful calamity. The 
Turks have become more cautious to prevent infection, 
and the sale of clothes taken from the bodies of those 
killed by the disease, which was formerly encouraged, 
has been punished with death. ‘The Frank settlers, by 
frequent experience, know how to secure themselves from 
danger, and talk of the plague with much more indiffer- 
ence than those separated by a thousand leagues from the 
usual scene of its ravages. All the num-rous theories 
advanced on the subject, agree in attributing the diffusion, 
in a great measure, to the terror, of the plague, and 
some very pointed instances corroborative of the fact, 
were related to myself. If, however, as has been sup- 
posed,* the use of coffee, tobacco, and other narcotic and 
alkaline substances, predisposes the body for the recep- 
tion of the venom of this pestilence, the hope of ever ex- 
terminating the disease from amongst the Turks cannot 
be entertained. The plague powder of the famous rene- 
gade, Count Bonneval, which cured ninety out of a hun- 
dred persons, is either forgotten, or has lost all its cre- 
dit. 

The heat. was never intolerable during our stay in this 
part of Asia; the thermometer continued at about sixty- 


* See some Reflections on Shrieber’s “ Dissertatio de Pestilentia 
_Qdzachovii,” in Baron Reidesel’s Voyage en Levant, chap..xi. p. 369, 
‘edit. Paris, 1802. ; 
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eight until the 27th of March, when it sunk ten degrees, 
and the weather was rainy and cold for several days. 
The spring had commenced early, as was manifested by 
the arrival of the storks, and the flight of the cranes 
northwards about ten days sooner than the usual period. 
We observed the movements of the latter birds on enter- 
. ing the Gulf of Smyrna. Numerous squadrons of them, 
in the shape of a wedge, or the legs of an unequal-sided 
triangle, might then be seen flying over the high moun- 
tains to the north of the gulf, which they did not sur- 
mount by a direct upward flight, but by repeatedly wheel- 
ing diagonally, similar to the frequent tackings of a ship 
beatin.» against the wind, or to the patient march of an 
army winding up the paths, rather than climbing over 
the precipices, of a hill. Some advanced columns were 
disappearing over the summit just as others were begin- | 
ning their progress at the foot of the rocks. Their cease- 
less clamour might be distinctly heard during the still- 
ness of the evening, many miles from the shore, in the 
mouth of the gulf. The marshalled order preserved by 
the cranes in their flight, and during their migration, has 
been painted by the hand of a master, in the Ambra of 
Lorenzo de Medicis.* 


Stridendo in ciel e gru veggonsi a lunge 
L’Aere stampar di varie, e belle forme ; 

E Vultima col collo steso aggiunge 

Ov’é quella dinanzi alle vane orme. 

E poiché negli aprichi lochi giunge, 
Vigile un guarda, e l’altra schiera dorme. 


The migration of these birds continued for three weeks. 
A fortnight after our arrival chameleons were found 
amongst the old stone walls of the gardens ; and an Eng- 
lish. gentleman, resident at the Consul-General’s house, 
kept one of these singular animals on a fresh bough of 
the rhamnus, or white thorn (its favourite shrub), sus- 
pended in his room, for the sake of observing the fre- 
quent variation of its colour. Its usual hue was green, 
of the same shade as the bough on which it was placed, 
marked with a few white spots. When provoked, by be- 
ing slightly touched with a twig or feather, it became 
suddenly, first of a bright yellow ; then large black spots 


* See Appendix to Roscoe’s Loyenzo de Medicis, vol. iii. 
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broke out on every part of its body, and it appeared by 
degrees to be of a dark grey. It did certainly assimilate 
itself pretty nearly to the colour of that on which it was 
laid, except that (as Sir George Wheler observed) it ne- 
ver turned to a red or blue. 

The unsightly form, the tail, the long tongue, and 
above all, the curious conformation of the eye, which is 
fixed in a moveable convex socket of an oval shape pro- 
jecting from the head, would direct the attention of natu- 
ralists to the chameleon, even if it was not distingaished 
by its more characteristic peculiarity.* It was thought 
necessary by the travellert mentioned above, to give a 
most minute description of this animal; and the very 

‘first object which Dr. Chandler notices, next to his re- 
ception at Smyrna, is his sight of a chameleon.t The 
swift lizard (stellio) is seen perpetually crossing tho 
walks in the gardens, and the smaller kind (lacerta Chal- 
cidica) is found also in the court-yards of the houses, 
under the loose stones. The excrement of the former is 
said by Belon to be sold in Egypt for an excellent cos- 
metie.§ , | 


* See Paley’s Natural Theology, cap. xvi. p. 281. 
t Wheler, a Voyage mto the Lesser Asia, book iii. p. 248 and 249. 
+ Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xvii. p. 56 and 57. 


§ Cited in cap. vi. tome ii. p. 91, of Ray’s Collection of curious 
Travels and Voyages. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


A Journey to Ephesus.—The Route.—The Han at Tourba- 
li.—A Dervish.—Metropolis.—-The Coffee Shed near Ose- 
banér.—Turcomans’ Tents.—The Plain of the Cay- 
ster.——The Ferry.—Arrival at Masaluk.—The Han.— 
The Ruins.— Desolation of this Spot.—The Site and Re- 
mains of Ephesus.—7he Temple of Diana.—Return to 
Smyrna. 


AT two o’clock on the 13th of March, we set out 
from Smyrna, accompanied by a Janissary belonging to 
the Consul-General, and our usual number of postmen 
and baggage-horses: our Albanians did not attend us. 
Indeed, from the moment we left Greece, we found but 
little occasion for their services, and they rather incom- 
moded us than otherwise ; for their nation is held in great 
horror amongst the Turks of Asia, and the Janissaries, 
who by prescriptive usage attend all travellers, do not 
sulfcr them to interfere with their charge. Dervish and 
Vasilly being richly dressed, were at Smyrna taken for 
our slaves, and our Dragoman Andreas was one day in 
the streets asked if he would sell them. 

Passing through the whole length of the Turkish town, 
we ascended the side of the Castle-hill near the Jews’ bu- 
rying-ground, and came to a paved road in a state of di- 
lapidation, the remains of the ancient military way to 
Ephesus. The paved road lasted, with intervals, for 
. about a mile; we then went between hedges on a hard 
well-beaten road, and in an hour had a view of the vil- 
lage of Boudjah, and of Sedicui, a larger country town 
nearer the hills to the east of Smyrna: our route was 
south-south-west. Farther on was another village. The 
country appeared every where well cultivated, and the 
abode of a people more civilised than the inhabitants of 
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European Greece. Large plots of green sward, cotton 
grounds, and ploughed lands, extended on both sides of 
the road, as far as the eye could reach, over the level 
country to the foot of the mountains, which seemed them- 


selves partially cultivated, and crowned with trees to 


their summits. Farther on we passed over some open down 
country, covered in parts with prickly shrubs, on which 
a large drove of camels was feeding dispersed over the 

lain. , 
P In four hours from Smyrna we passed through a neat _ 
village, Jemourasi, in which was a mokck shaded by 
cypress, surrounded with a green. The country to the 
right (the west) was a succession of fine-pasture lands, 
inclosed with low hedges and trees, partly in tufts and 
partly disposed in rows: the route was south-seuth-east 
and south. In an hour more, still travelling on a very: 
good road, and between pasture lands, we passed another 
village, Terrenda, and in a short time crossed a stream, 
the same which Wheler calls the Halys, and Chishull the 
Halesus. From this place we went through a marshy 
extensive flat, directing ourselves towards the woody 
hills to the south. It was nearly dark. The whole 
country resounded with the croaking of the frogs, which 
was so loud, and in so different a tone from any we had 
ever heard before, that we were at first inclined to be- 
lieve it proceeded from the packs of jackalls with which 
the mountains abound, and whose howling we had been. 
told we should hear upon our journey. Beyond the 
marsh the road was bad and stony. At-half after eight 
we arrived at a small mud coffee-house, near which was 
a large well-built stable: this was the han or caravan- 
serai. Not choosing to take up our abode with several 
other travellers in the hut, we put up our beds in the 
stable. 

The traveller in Asia does not find himself accommo. © 
dated as in Greece, with lodgings in private houses, be- 
longing to persons who are obliged to give him entertain- 
ment, but either must procure introductions to the Agas, 
or squires of the villages, whose hospitality, although 
very kind and liberal, is troublesome, from the necessity 
of conforming to their customs, or must content himself 
with the hans, 
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We spent an hour before we went to bed in the coffee- 
hut, The floor was covered with a promiscuous com- 
pany, sitting cross-legged on their mats, round a little 
fire made between four bricks, over which the master of 
the hut was warming his coffee-pot. Every man in the 
room was furnished with a pipe, and upon our entering, 
they asked only a question or two of our Dragoman, as 
to who we were, and whither we were going, beckoned 
us to a place amongst them, and resumed their smoking. 
The silence was interrupted by no one bat a strange- 
looking fellow,-who had established himself in the best 
corner of the cabin. This man, without addressing him- 
self to any person present, frequently ejaculated the name 
of God very loudly, exclaiming « Olléb! Olléh!” with a 
strong and peculiar emphasis, and now and then scream- 
ing out part of asong. He seemed half in jest, and a 
smile curled upon the grave lips of the other travellers, 
who, however, said nothing, nor attempted to interrupt 
him. We were soon given to understand, that the strange 
person was a Dervish, of that sect which leave their ba- 
bitations in the spring and autumn, and wander about 
the country singly, supported by the alms of the believers, 
or by less honest means. He addressed himself now and 
then to us, and in the midst of his pious ejaculations not 
only laughed very obstreperously, but both by words and 
actions gave us several most indecent intimations. The 
other guests, when his back was turned, spoke but 
slightingly of him, but showed him no disrespect to his 
face; and gave a conspicuous proof of that characteristic 
piety of the Mahometan discipline, which respects even 
the semblance of religion, and will not run the chance of 
degrading the sanctity of the profession for the sake of 
reproving the depravity of the man. These Dervishes 
abound in Anatolia, where they have several monaste- 
ries; one of which, near the tomb of a saint of their or- 
der, contains five hundred brothers, superintended by 
_ the chief of the sect, called Assambaba, or Father of. Fa- 
thers. From the specimen we saw, I could bring myself 
to believe any thing bad of them, although I never heard 
quite enough to justify the character given of them by a 
late writer, and inserted below.* 


* “Tf they meet onthe road a passenger whom they think in easy 
circumstances, they ask alms of him in honour of Ali, son-in-law of 
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. We were up the next morning at sun-rise, and found 
that our han was in the neighbourhood of a village inha- 
bited by Turks only, called Tourbali. Thg stable in which 
we slept, is built partly on the broken columns mentioned 
by Chandler.* The land round the village was all enclos- 
ed, but at a distance, to the north and east, seemed wild and 
marshy, and was enveloped, απ the sun was fairly 
risen, in a'thick white fog. To the south, and close to 
the village, was a range of low hills, running east and 
west, and covered with wild olive and turpentine trees. 
EF consider them to be a part of the ancient Gallesus, now 
called Aleman by the Turks. Leaving Tourbali, we 
directed our steps to the east, towards a lake of no great 
extent. The path was in places paved, and leading near 
plane trees, unter ‘which, here and ‘there, were a few 
Tarkish tomb-stones. Arriving at the head of the small 
lake, we turnéd south-south-east, and travelled by the 
side of it, ander the hills to the right, for an hour and a 
half. The lake was reedy, and flocks of wild-fowl, by 
our rustling through the bushes near the banks, were — 
startled fram the sedge, and sailed into the middle of the 
water. The path was in places very narrow, and we 
were now and then stopped in our progresa by a camel 
browsing amongst the shrubs at the side of the road. 
Beyond the lake we crossed a shrubby plain, called by 
Tournefort the plain of Tcherpicui, enclosed on all sides 
by mountains. a 

Near the soathern entrance of the plain we passed by 
a large collection of sepulchral stones, carved as usual 
into the Tarkish turban, under some trees. This was 
the spot called Cabagea, near which some vestiges of 
Metropolis, the city of Ionia, nearly half way between 
Smyrna and Ephesus, were discovered by Wheler, and 
seen afterwards by Chishull.t We afterwards ascended 


Mahomet ; if he refuses, they cut his throat, or butcher him with a 
little axe which they carry at their girdles. Ils violent les femmes 
quwils trouvent a Pécart, et se livrent entr’eux aux excés les plus 
monstrueux.”—Notice sur la cour du Grand Seigneur, &c. par T. E. 
Beauvoisins, Paris, 1809. 

* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxxii. p. 109, sec. edit. London, 1776. 

+ Wheler, a Journey through the Lesser Asia, book iii. p. 25, edit. 
London, 1682; and Chishull’s Diary in Chandler, cap. xxxii. p. 112, 
2d edit. London, 1776. 
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low hills, over a rough stony path, for an hour, and then 
riding for a short time in a kind of pass along a dry wa- 
ter-course, camg to a forest of low thickets and brush- 
wood; passing through which, we arrived by twelve 
o’clock at a fountain and a solitary coffee-shed, with a 
green before the door. Here we stopped half an hour, 
for the refreshment of the horses, the surgees, and our 
Janissary Suliman. Tracing Chandler’s route, I find 
this spot to be the one to which he alludes as near the 
Turkish village on the mountain side, called Osebanar. 

Leaving the coffee-shed, we turned a little to the east. 
An extensive marsh was on our right, as far as.we could 
see; the heads of camels were seen peeping above the 
tall reeds. We came to where a few black tents were 
dispersed in different parts of the plain and on the brow 
of a low stony hill on our Jeft, belonging to the Turco- 
mans, a wandering tribe, who have no other habitation, 
but change their abode whenever it becomes expedient to 
drive their cattle to fresh pastures. Their simijarity to 
the ancient Scythian shepherds has been recognised by 
travellers,* but their character is not so harmless as that 
of the Nomades; for the Turcomans-of Anatolia have 
been decried as being greatcr thieves.than the Curds of 
higher Asia, inasmuch as the latter sleep during the night, 
but the former rob both by day and by night.+ They are 
not, however,. all equally dangerous, although it is gene- 
rally acknowledged, that those amongst them. who da not 
plunder by violence, support themselves partly by private 
theft. Those whem we saw were black-looking half- 
naked wretches. A few goats, sheep, and small cattle, 
tegether with some camels, and two or three lean horaes, 
were feeding near their tents. | 

A little farther we crossed, perhaps for a mile, a stone 
causeway over the marsh, which was in places eatirely 
under water. Before us to the south-south-east, we saw 
a.castle on an eminence under the hills. This was the 
castle of Aiasaluk, one of the supposed sites of Ephe- 


* Chandler, cap. xxzii. p. 110. 

{~ Passe Tocat on n’entend plus parler de Curdes; mais bien de 
Turcmans, c’est a dire d’une autre espece de voleurs encore plus dan- 
gereux, en ce que les Curdes dorment la nuit, et que les Turcmans 
volent jour ét nuit.—Tournefort, letter xxi. p. 439, edit. Paris, 
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sus; we had now and then a view of the Cayster wind- 
ing throagh the plain to the east and south of the marsh. | 
The route to Aiasaluk seems to have taken former tra- 
vellers by a different way from that which we followed. 
A tittle distance beyond the coffee-hut, near Oseban&ry 
there was a road more to the north, which must be that 
described by Wheler, Tournefort, and Chandier; for 
they did not cross the marsh, but going to the head of the 
plain, passed the Cayster over a bridge above Aiasaluk, 
which is now in ruins. . Our path was that which leads 
directly to Scala Nuova, the ancient Neapolis, belonging 
first to the Ephesians, and afterwards to the Samians:# 
After crossing the causeway, we turned to the west, in- 
stead of directing ourselves to Aiagaluk, and continued — 
for more than a mile over a sandy flat by the side of a 
shallow reedy lake. We arrived at the banks of the 
Cayster, called by the Turks Kutchuk Meinder, the Lit- 
tle Meander, and crossed it on a raft of a triangular 
form, with sides a foot high, which was. ferried over by a 
rope slung across the stream.—The Cayster is in this 
place about the size of the Cam near Cambridge, bat 
more rapid, as its waters are raised by a fisherman's 
weir: in its course, however, down the plain from the 
north-east, it winds with a stream not less sluggish than 
that of the English river. ft empties itself into the 968 
a- tittle more.than a mile below the ferry to the west. 

After passing the river, we turned again-eastward to- 
wards the castle on the hill, and crossing some marshy 
land, and a small stream running from the south into the 
Caysiter, whitch I take fo be the Cenchrius of Pausanias 
and Strabo,+ arrived in an hour (by three o’clock) at 
Aiasaluk. Ίο did not notice the vestiges of. Ephesus, 
which, since our passing the ferry; had been under the 
hills on our right. 

At Aiasaluk we put up our beds in a most miserable han, 
but we partook of some cold provision, which we had 


9 Strab. lib. xiv. p. 641, edit. Xyland. , 

+ Tournefort puts that river in the hills above Aiasaluk, but Pau- 
sanias (lib. vii. p. 406) gays the Cenchrius runs through the Ephesian 
territory ; and Strabo (lib. xiv. Ρ. 639) lays it down on the coast near 
Ephesus, a little distance feom the sea, owing through the orgie 

ve under Mount Solmissus, where Latona was deli 1 of Diant 
and Apotio. 
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brought with us, on a stone seat by the side of a fountain, 
in an open green opposite to a mosck shaded with high 
_cypresses... During our repast a young "Turk, after wash- 
ing his feet.and hands at the fountain, got on the wall 
surrounding the mosck, and there, on a flat stone appa- 
rently designed for the purpose, went through, his pray- 
ers most devoutly, totally inattentive to the appearance 
and operations of us, who were within two paces of him. 

The whole evening, and part of the next morning, were 
spent in rambling about the ruins at Aiasaluk, and those 
under the hills to the west. We passed but.a bad night 
in the coffee-hut. Only two other travellers, besides 
ourselves and our attendants, slept in the room, but some 
Turks of the village continued loitering there, smoking 
and drinking coffee, until a late hour. Our wooden bed- 
steads and our bed-clothes were the principal objects of 
their curiosity ; but when we went to bed, they watched 
the progress of our undressing with a smile of astonish- 
ment ; and seeing us divest ourselves of one article after 
another, looked as if they waited until we should strip off 
our skins, for they continued staring to the last, even after 
we were in bed, and then burst into a laugh. It is pro- 


bable, that no former travellers had ever gone regularly: 


to bedin the Frank fashion at Aiasaluk ; and as for the 
Turks of the place, even the Aga himself can have but 
one change of garments, and when once habited, is dress- 
ed for half a year. | | 

The morning had hardly dawned when we were awa- 
kened, and found the same Turks taking their dish of 
coffee, and smoking, at our bed-sides, waiting, although 
with nothing rude or uncivil in their manner, to witness 
our rising from,.as they had before done our going to, 
our beds,—It may not appear worth mentioning, that I 
observed in this house the customers’ debts scored up on 
a board over my bed, as in our own pot-houses ; and that on 
inquiring, they told me, that in this, as well as in other 
similar places in Asiatic ‘Turkey, a cup of coffee costs 
one para; that the attendant never receives any thing ; 
that nothing but coffee is sold ; and that consequently 
each person brings his own pipe and tobacco. 

Aisaluk, or Aiasaluk, until the time of Chandler, was 
considered to stand upon the site of Ephesus; but that 
traveller has, with his usual learning and perspicuity, de- 
cided that the remains at this place must be referred to a 
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comparatively modern town, established, perhaps, by the 
Mahometan potentate Mantakhia, who conquered Ephe- 
sus and all Caria in the: year 1848. The name of the 
town, by a derivation at first sight fanciful, but most pro- 
bably correct, has been deduced from the circumstance of 
a famous church of St. John the Theologian having once 
stood near the spot.#—Aiasaluk is new a miserable vil- 
lage, and a scene of complete desolation. It is situated 
in 2 tangly flat, overrun with low shrubs and enclosed by 
a semicircular theatre of hilis, from the middle of which 
projects a narrow tongue of high rocky land, which 
Tournefort mistonk for Mount Pion, and which is per- 
versely still so called by the compiler of M. de Choiseul’s 
Voyage Pittoresque.. On the northern extremity of this 
ridge, where it rises into a circular mount, are the ruins 
of the castle. In the front (the north) of the castle, is 
the head of the large marshy plain’ through which the 
Cayster flows from a dell between the opposite range of 
Gallesus. The flat to the east of the castle-hill, is about 
a-quarter of a mile in breadth, and bounded by a rocky 
mountain, the ancient Pactyas, which, taking a sweep to 
the north, and joining Gallesus, closes up the eastern ex- 
tremity of the great plain. From Mount Pactyas to the 
castle-hill are the remains of a considerable aqueduct : 
the piers are high and square, chiefly composed of mar- 
bles, many of which contain inscriptions placed sideways 
and upside down, and showing that the structure has 
been formed from ruins of ancient: buildings: Chandler 
calls them pedestals. Their inscriptions, as far as the 
eye can reach them, have all been repeatedly copied. The 
arches are of brick-work. From Pactyas there is a 
chain of thirty-two piers; a long interval ensues, and 
then one is seen standing by itself; after a second gap, 
there are seventeen others, extending to the foot of the 
castle-hill. ; ; 

The entrance to the outwork of the ruined castle, to 
which it is somewhat difficult to ascend amongst heaps of 
shattered stones and rubbish, is through an arch, sup- 


* The original words Agios-Theologos, being pronounced shortly, - 
and the ©, as usual in Asia Minor, changed into an Σ, become Agio- 
Soloygos, or Ayio-Sologos, thence Aiosolog, and, through two or three 
unimportant changes, Aiasaluk.—Tournefort, letter xxii. tom, ii. p 
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ported by two side walls or buttresses of marble, long 
distinguished by the name of the Gate of Persecution. 
The famous reliefs copied by Tournefort, and by Dr. 
Chandler’s associate, Mr. Pars, are still seen over the 
arch ; but cracked in half, and otherwise so loosened from 
their bases, as to threaten a speedy fall. Τε is to be la- 
mented, that this fine piece of sculpture has not been se- 
cured in the cabinet of some European antiquary. There 
might be some difficulty in conveying the fragments from 
the spot: the feast of the pieces is five feet long, and two 
feet and a half high; the second is ten feet long, and | 
three feet and a half highs and the third somewhat less 
in height, and four feet Jong.* The smaller marble re- 
presents boys in a vineyard, the two others seem to re- 
ate to one subject, which was first thought to be the per- 
secution of the Christians, and then the revenge of 
Achilles on the body of Hector, But has, by a late author, 
been called the bringing the corpse of Patroclus to Achil- 
lea.+ If that be the case, very little ceremony is observed 
towards either the living or the dead hero, for a soldier is 
dragging Patroclus on the ground by the left leg. The 
part of the castle which is of the most ancient construc- 
tion, appears to be that to the south, and near this gate. 
Between this outwork and the castle itself, the hill is 
choked up in parts with large masses of brick and stone. 
The castle, with its walls and low towers of a barbarous 
construction, is in many parts fn ruins, and is now en- 
tirely deserted. ‘Tihe sides of the hill are steep and 
rough, and scattered with fragments of marble and carved 
stones. | 
Under the western side of the castle-hill is the mosck, 
which has usually gone by the name of the church of St. 
John,} and which, although nearly entire when Wheler 
travelled, and called by Pococke a stately building, par- 


* See Tournefort, letter xxii: tom. ii. p. 514. 

} Constant. Ancient and Modern, p. 225, London, 1797. 

. 84 Tournefort speaks decisively as to its being the church of St. 
John, although perhaps not that church which Justinian built at Ephe- 

sus. Wheler has the same notion, (p. 256, book iii.) bat Pococke 

says, “ the large mosck of St. John at the village is falsely stated to 

have been a church,” (Observ. on Asia Minor, book i. p. 52) and 

Chandler seems to acquiesce in this opinion. 
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takes now of the general decay and wretchedness of Aia- 
saluk. The part of the huilding to the west, which is 
raised on a flight of steps, is of marble, but the pieces 
composing it are of a size too small to be of any ancient 
date. Qn this side there are several casements, with lat- | 
ticed window-frames of wood, and Saracenic mouldings, 
which give this frant the appearance of a modern man- 
sion in decay: the side next to the hill is of stone. The 
moack is composed of two buildings. There is an unco, 
vered court onthe north side, the three walls of which 
have each a door-way entered hy a flight of three steps. 
This is overrun. with weeds, and contains also a few wild 
shrubs shooting from the broken walls, and from a dry 
fountain in the middle of the area. A minaret, which hag 
been built over the.west door, is now in ruins, and a 
stork has built her nest in it. Ia this court there are 
some broken columns, the remains, says Chandler, of 2 
portico. The other portion of the structure is the body 
of the mosck, which is vaulted on five arches (the middle 
ene being the largest), supported by stately columns, 
Three of these are of pplished granite, two of which 
have stone capitals. rudely carved in the worst style of 
modern Greek architecture: the third has a marble ca- 
pital of the composite order. This last is twelve feet ele- 
Ven inches in compass.* 

Lhe interior of the mosck is divided into three com- 
partments, the middle one of which contains the kibleh 
_ {the recess directed towards Mecca), and is covered in 
with two small cupelas, that immediately over the kibleh 
being the least of the two. The two other compartments 
are unroofed, and are overgrown with weeds. On the 
weat side of the altar-place is a sort of elevated pulpit for 
the Imaum, or reader, to which the ascent is by a long 
flight of marble steps. The mosck is now no longer used. 
The marble of which it ig partly composed is either of a 
creamy white, or streaked with veins of rose colour, and 
must have been brought from the ruins of Ephesus. 

Besides this building, there are several other ruined 
moscks at Aiasaluk, whose minarets at a distance may 
easily be taken for the naked columns of some Grecian 
temple. - 


* Wheler, p. 52, &c. 
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There is no monument of undoubted antiquity at this 
village, except a marble sarcophagus,* very large and 
thick, serving for a water-trough, with a bas-relief on 
one side of it, now not distinguishable, and the high mar- 
ble mouth of a well at the open.spot near the fountaia 
where we dined.—Thbe desolate. walls of the mosck of St. 
John, and the whole scene at Aiasaluk, cannot but sug- 
gest a train of melancholy reflections. The decay of 
three religions is there presented at one view {ο the eye of 
the traveller! ‘The marble spoils of the Grecian temple 
adorn the mouldering edifice, once, perhaps, dedicated to 
the service of Christ, over which the tower of. the Mus- 
sulman, the emblem of another triamphant worship.: is 
itself seen to totter, and sink into the surrounding ruins. 

The site of Ephesus itself is to be sought for in the 
way from Aiasalak, a little to the south of west, to.a 
square tower of white marble which stands on a ridge 
(probably the ‘hill Solmissust), projecting northwards 
from the chain of Corissus, the southern boundary of the 
plain of the Cayster. This tower, commonly called the 
Prison of St. Paul, is about two miles and a half from 
the castle of Aiasaluk: from the point on which it stands, 
the city-waH built by Lysimachus may be traced along 
the side of Corissus towards Mount Pion. For about 
half a mile from the village the route is over a fiat, -in- 
terspersed with thickets of tamarisk, agnus castus, and 
other shrubs ; it then arrives at a low round hill, which 
extends to the north-east from the high range of Coris- 
sus. All the principal part of the ruins are on the side 
of this hill, and in a flat recess between the west side of 
it and the high mountains. The hill is Prion, or Pion,} 
and was once also called Lepre Acte, the name by which 
it is distinguished in Pococke. On the slope of it, to the 
north-west, is a fragment of wall of common stone, and: 
near it, but standing by itself, a large arch of white mar- 
ble, built, like thet aqueduct at Aiasaluk, from ancient 


* Of this sarcophagus Chandler says, “‘ some figures, holding Ro- 
man ensigns, have been carved upon it; and, as we learn from the in- 
scription, it once contained the body of a captain of a trireme, named 
the Griffin, together with his wife.”—Cap. xxxiii. p. 113, Travels in 
Asia Minor. 

1 Strab. lib. xiv. p. 659. 

+ Attollitur monte Pione.~Plin. lib. v. cap. xxix. 
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rains: flat stones, like those of a pavement, occur far- 
ther to the south, in a sweep of the hill between the first 
remains and the eminence which is a little more to the 
south, and op Which there are several bases and broken 
shafts of columns. On the side of the hill, more towards 
Gorissus, are two arches and other vestiges of a theatre. 
To the south, also on the side of Mount Prion, and over 
a narrow valley which separates it from Corissus, are 
pieces of walls and many broken shafts of columns 5 and 
further round the hill, to the east and towards Aiasaluk, 
are the remains of a large circular wall and two arches, 
censtructed with stones of an immense size. The reader 
ef Chandler will find these remains on and round Mount 
Prion, described as belonging to a stadium, a theatre, a 
portico, an odéum, and a gymnasium. The theatre, al- 
though robbed of its marble seats, discovers its site by 
the usual excavation in the hill. The other remains are 
not so distinctly marked: forty years may have worked 
some new decay among the ruins.* 

In the flat recess to the west and south-west of Mount 
Prion, which has been laid down by Pococke at half a 
nile long, and a quarter of a mile broad, are masses of 
brick-work, partly fallen and partly standing. These . 
are fragments of walls and arches; they have evidently 
been coated with marble, from the frequent holes which 
still remain to show how the facing was affixed. In 
the same quarter are many broken shafts of columns; 
four of which (three of red and one of grey granite), 
amongst the rubbish under the largest mass of ruins, are 
fifteen feet long and of an enormous circumference.{ 


ο Former travellers were not so decisive. Wheeler speaks of the 
ruins without assigning names to all of them ; Tournefort, besides the 
femains of Aiasaluk, only particularises the arch on Mount Prion, 
with the inscription, 


ACCENSO. 
RENSI. ET. ASLE. 


(which is on a block certainly taken from another structure) Pococke, 
who thought Aiasaluk included in the site of Ephesus, is more par- 
ticular thah the former, but neither so minute ror clear in his detail 
as saindler. To coliectevery thing, ftom ancient authorities, and in- 
ser cvery observation from local knowledge, would only be doing 
what has been done so well by that accurate traveller. . 


Picucke, p. 52. a 
Vor. Il. 0 
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A whole heap of pillars and other fragments,* lie in 
a flat spot near the foot of Corissus. In several parts 
of the plain, and under the structures by the granite 
pillars, are smail brick arches, on which, from the nature 
of the soil, it was necessary to raise all the buildings at 
Ephesus, especially those nearest to the river. To the 
west and north-west, between the Cayster and the ruins, 
is a shorass extending nearly to the sea-shore, from which 
asmall stream runs into the rivers; to the south and west 
of this morass, is a lake, the higher Selinusia: the lower 
and larger Selinusia is that which we passed on the other 
side of the Cayster. The present morass near the ruins 
is, with probability, thought to have been once the city- 
port, which the Cayster has filled with slime, and gained 
from the sea. 

That one of the wonders of the world might not be 
supposed to have entirely disappeared, the subterranean 
arches before mentioned, as well as the brick structure 
above the granite pillars, has been considered a portion 
of the Temple of Diana. The pillars, indeed, appear to 
have belonged to the same building as those which are in 
the mosck at Aiasaluk, and which, although not similar 
to those of grden jasper in Santa Sophia at Constantino- 
ple, the ascertained remains of the great temple, aro ge- 
nerally conceived to be the spoils of the Artemesiam.+ 


-* The diameter of the shafts of these pillars is four feet six mches, 
the length thirty-nine feet two inches ; they were each of one stone ; 
belonging, ‘perhaps, to a temple in antis of the Corinthian order; 
raised by Augustus Caesar to the ged Julius—Chandler’s Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 122. 

Τ Procopius, esp: xvicuaray 1ουστίν, has mentioned the fact of 
Justinian’s removing the columns of the Temple of Diana from Ephe- 
sus to support the dome of Santa Sophia at Constantinople. He only 
relates the rebuilding of the church of St. John at Ephesus by that 
Emperor, upon’a'magniacent scale, without stating whence the materials . 
were obtained ; and, indeed, the site of the mosck at Aiasaluk, does 
not answer to that of St. John’s church, alluded to by Procopius. 
The same may be said of the place where the ruins now lie near the 
marsh, although a late traveller has hinted, it may be the spot where 
the church was built. Xapcry taa Δρ rar Ἐφεσιων woreme cuveBasrev 
Sivas, ου ΎἈλοφον, cuds Duraray ageiras καρπους, ef τις Mepero, αλλα 
σκλλρον TERE πβαχυν ολως. Ν. 7. A, (Περ xtiomaray Ιουστ/. Άογος 
πεµππτος, p. 46, edit. Vind. 1607.) Aiasaluk, although on a rough bar- 
ren spot, could not have been said to be apo roasws. It was rather 
above than before, or in front of, the city;.and thé neighbourhood of 
the marsh could not be called oxgipoy and τραλυς, 
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But sach evidence is by no means decisive. The colurans 
may have belonged to any other building, and the site of 
the great temple was without the city at the head of the 
port.---A Sibylline oracle* foretold, that the earth would, 
twemble and open, and that this glorious edifice would 
_ fait headlong into the abyss; and present appearances 
might justify the belief that it was swept from the face 
of the earth by some overwhelming catastrophe. It is 
easier to conceive that such an event, although unnoticed, 
did take place, than that a marble temple, four hundred 
and twenty feet long and two hundred and twenty feet, 
broad, whose columns (one hundred and twenty-seven in 
number) were sixty feet high,{ should have left no other ves- 
ἃρο than two fragments of wall, some brick subterranean 


* Αμτιμιδος σχκος Έφαφου awupruperoe - «ο ο 
Χασμαπτι nas σασµιοιόι πο aleras ὡς αλά ΦΑΑΥ 
Πρετες. , +. a—Syb. Orac. lib. v. 


Τ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. xiv. The manner ia which the 
architect transferred the immense architraves to their proper posi- 
tion in the building, is mentioned in this chapter ef Pliny, and con- 
firms a hint before offered, respecting the mechanical pqwers of the 
ancients. ‘‘Id consecutus est ille peronibus barena plenis, molli 
pulvino super capita columnarum exaggerato, paulatim exinaniens ab 
imo, ut sensim totum ih cubili sideret,” p. 642, edit. Paris, 1532. 
There is some difficulty in reconciling Strabo’s account of the temple 
with that of Pliny, although (as Tournefort has observed) both au- 
thors doubtless alludec to the same building. Ctesiphon, or Cher- 
siphron, was the architect of the temple burnt by Herostratus, but 
Cheiromocrates of the second Artemesium. Ίρωτος εν χερσίφρων 
ΧΡΧΕΤΑΚΣΟΗ ΦΟΝ, AY αλλος eroNes µεζο, are the words of the geogra- 
pher, and the αλλες seems to allude to Cheiromocrates; yet Pliny 
talks evidently of the work of Ctesiphon. . It is probable, that the 
first temple was not altogether destroyed, and that, as the original 
design was followed in the second structure, the naturalist speaks of - 
the first architect, although he describes the fabric as it appeared in 
his time.—The image, which dropped down from heaven in the time 
of the AMazons, was either changed for a new one, or was repaired. 
Some declared it to be ebony, others cedar. Mutianus, Consul in 75, 
A. D. pronounced it to be vine, moistened with nard.—It was a small 
many-breasted figure, Aermean in the lower extremities, or, with the 
legs and feet not cut out and separated, but rather traced on a single 
block, in the manner of the Egyptian statues. It was supported, in a 
shrine of gold, upon ϱ block of beech or elm, by two iron rods, which 
were useful to the old original image, but were preserved as 
appendages to the new one. The reader may consult “ Constantino- 
fle, Ancients and Modern,” for authorities on this subject (sect. xiii. p. 
213). Chandler (cap. xxxix. Asia Minor) has collected, and arrang- 
ed m a narrative, every thing relative to the temple. How much 
Diana was venerated in early times, may be seen by the story from 
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arches, and foar. granite pillars.* It {5 probable, that 
Christian zeal accelerated the devastations of time 1 απά 
that the Ephesians, in order to prevent the punishment 
-denounced against the seven churches of Asia, may have 
been eager to demolish this monument of their glory and 
their shame. The cedar roofs, the cypress doors, the 
vine stair-case, the sculptured column of Scopas, the altar 
adorned by Praxiteles, the paintings of Parrhasius and 
Apelles,} aud the ebony image of the goddess, may have 
fallen before the enemies of Pagan idolatry; and the 
piety of the priests may have been more injurious to 
Diana than the rapacity of Nero and the Goths:}{ but 
neither the cupidity nor the audacity of the reformers, 
against whom the sophist Libanius, an eye-witness of 
their progress, so forcibly exclaims,§ could have destroy- 
ed, although they might deface, the vast fabric of the Ar- 
temesium itself. 

Every memorial of the worsilip of Diana has been obli- 
terated with her temple, but the miracles of Christianity 
are still shown on the spot which was sanctified by the 
presence of the Apostles and of the mother of Jesus. It 
is an article of belief, that, after the death of our Saviour, 
St. John and the Holy Virgin retired to Ephesus ; and 
that the former undertook the care of the infant church 
after St. Timothy, the first Bishop, had suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Domitian. An artificial cut in the 


Herodotus, told in Elian (lib. iii. cap. xxvi. Mepr Travdgpe rs Τυραννε, 
edit. Kuhnii, p. 219) of the stratagem practised by Pindarus, tyrant 
of Ephesus, to save the city, besieged by Crassus. 


* As little can some fragments of rude masonry on the side of the 
Cayster, near the ferry, be thought to belong to the great temple ; 
nor will the spot near the ruins, supposed by Pococke and Chandler 
to be those of the Gymnasium, at all correspond with its site. 

7 He was paid for his ‘* Mlexander with a thunderbolt’’—tbirty ta- 
lents of gold, above 38,7501. 


+ Nero, the great plunderer of temples, robbed that of Diana; and 
the Goths carried a great booty from Ephesus in the year 262, the 
period of their third naval expedition. Mr. Gibbon (Decline and 
Fall, 4to. vol. >. p. 323) detracts from the magnificence of the temple, 


by saying, that it was only two-thirds the measure of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. ; 


§ Orde και reson καὶ vewe ατχµατα ᾽αυτῶν erolNTaYro, UTA fare 
«χερως εκριγαρτες τα edn, ζυλῶν x ἀχυρῶν τους vee wrancay, Osds av 
YS PUOT ENOL, RALRATEAOVTEC, OINIAC ARNT AY Tov exesSey λΙ 3 ΛΕΤΟΜΙΑς. 
Liban. Λογοι sSsxcs, edit. Morell. Paris, 1606, p. 941. 
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mountains of Gallesug,* seen on the higher road to Aiasa- 
lak, is pointed out as performed by the sword of St. Paul, 
as the watch-tower on the hill is called his prison. A 
grotto sunk in Mount Prion, is the cave of the Seven 
Sleepers ; a belief in whose long repose is enjoined by 
the eighteenth chapter of the Koran, and whose change 
from their right to their left sides, was seen in a waking 
vision by our Edward the Confessor, and proved by three 
Englishmen, a soldier, a priest, and a monk, who tra- | 
yelled: to Ephesus in the year 1056.} . 

At present, one Greek, the baker of the village, at 
Aiasaluk, and three or four fishermen who live in sheds 
near the ferry and on the banks of the river, are the only 
Christians to be found in the vicinity of Ephesus. and 
there is not a single habitation, not even a shepherd’s 
hut, on the actual site of that resplendent city.{ A vil- 


* Horriblement taillées 4 plomb.—Tournefort. 


{ The story is told by Wiliam of Malmesbury (lib. ii. de gestis 
Reg. Anglor. cap. xiii.) He says, that the King burst into a loud 
laugh whea the vision was first manifested to him. Those who are 
not of the Greek church, may laugh as much at the King, or at least 
the historian, as his Majesty did at the restlessness of the Sleepers.’ 
See Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 7, edit. 1599.—In the Koran the Seven Sleepers 
are called “ Ashab. Kahaf, or Kehef—The Companions of the Cavern.” 
They had a dog with them, who became rational, and was translated 
to heaven, to keep company with Balaam’s ass, and that on which our 
Saviour rode: hence the Oriental proverb, applied to a covetous man 
—‘‘ He,has not a bone to throw at the dog of the Seven Sleepers.” The 
Greeks say, that the Seven Sleepers were valets-de-chambre of the 
Emperor Decius.—D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orient. article Ashab. 
Kahaf. 


+ Ephesus was taken by the Mahometans in the reign of Alexius 
Comnenus, and recovered by John Ducas, who defeated Tangripermes 
and Maraces their leaders. In 1306 it was pillaged by Roger de Flor, 
. and taken in 1308 by Sultan Saysan, who massacred the greatest part 
of the inhabitants at Tyrizum: Mantakhia, a Turk, conquered it, 
together with all Caria, in 1813; Homur, or Amir, son of Atin before- 
mentuoned, succceded Mantakhia: Tamerlane encamped with all his 
tributary princes in the plain of the Cayster, and sacked the city, in . 
1402. From that period, if not before, Aiasaluk is the Ephesus of 
history. Cineig expelled Homur; but his brother, also by name Ho. 
mut, returniag with Mantakhia II. Prince of Caria, and six thousand. 
men, besieged Carasupasi, father of Cineis, in the citadel, which, after 
a long siege, was surrendered, and Carasupasi made prisoner, and 
confined in the castle of Mamalus, on the borders of Caria. He con- 
trived, however, :o make his escape to his son, and Cineis returned 
with an army, and drove Homur into the castle. These two princes 
were reconciled by the marriage of the daughter of Cineis with Ho- 
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lage of three hundred houses, called Kerkeyah, four 
miles to the east of Aiasaluk, contains the principal por- 
tion of the few.Greeks inhabiting the southern part of the. 
ence populous Ionia. The plain ef the Cayster, where 
it is not too marshy to bear a crop, is cultivated with 
cotton and tobacco plants, with sesamus and alittle bar- 
ley. The husbandmen are the peasants of Aiasaluk. I 
saw one of them, as we returned from Ephesus, plough- 
ing on horseback, and contriving to direct the progress 
of the share through a light soil by a short rope. ‘This, 
according to a‘saying Common in some of our northern 
counties, is one .of:the lazy child’s three wishes, and 
is perfectly congenital tu. the idle listless temper of the 
Terks...0 6 ου. 

We were only. one day on the road returning from 
Ephesus to Smyrna, but wé travelled on that occasion 
for thirteen hours; and.did not arijve at the Consul-Gene- 
ral’s until eleven o’clock at night... I¢-was our wish, that 
our Dragoman:and servants should. proceed at the usual 
rate with the baggage, whilst we and ‘our Janissary rode 
on quickly, in-order to reach Smyrna at an early hour; 
but Saliman was not to be persuaded to participate In 
our impatience ; he would not quit his smoking pace (for 
he had a pipe in his mouth during nearly the whole 
journey) but replied to ail our. applications both to him 
and his horse, by shakiag his head, and smiling, and 
maintained his point with-a-good-humoured pertinacity | 
and inoffensive disobedience, only..te be met νο, 1 . 
fancy, in a Turkish retainer. Not having slept ten mi- - 
nutes for the last two nights, I determined,, after we had : - 
crossed the ferry, to ride on and repose ‘myself a short 
time, if possible, at the hut near Osenabair, previous to 


mar; and after the death of the latter, the son of Carasupasi became 
the Sultan of Smyrna and Caria. Sultan Solyman the Firat marched 
from Brusa against him with a large army, encamping at Mesaulion, 
six leagues from his enemy. Cineis having collected his allies, the 
Princes of Cotyzium and Iconium, prepared to meet him; but sus- 
pecting treachery in his friends, and having commanded his brother 
to keep the citadel until he should appear, rode eff by night to the 
camp af Solyman, who, early the next day, marching through the 
passes of Gallesus, crogsed the bridge over the Cayster, and entered 
Aiasaluk without opposition, the confederate Princes retreating across 
a ford. The Ottoman Sultans have since that time been in possession 
of the modern Ephesis. 
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the arrival of our lasy-pacing caravan. Accordingly I 
gallopped forward alone, but had reason to repent of my 
scheme, for I soon missed my way, and not being able to 
find the stone causeway crossing the marsh towards 
Gallesus, wandered about in the muddy plain, sometimes 
stopped by the winding stream of the Cayster, and at 
others embarrassed by the overflowings of the lake. I 
contrived with some difficulty to find my way back to the 
ferry, and asked a Greek peasant (one of a party who 
were coming from the fishing huts on the river) to ac- 
Company me on my way across the marsh. The man 
consented, but said, that he must send back for his gun, 
without which he. could not go into the ‘mountains. I 
showed him my pistols, and said that they would be suffi- 
cient defence. To this he replied, «¢ Yes, for you and I 
to go into the hills ; but not for me, when yon have join- 
ed your party, and I am coming back alone.” —Not car- 
ing to wait for his gun, I resolved to make another trial 
by myself, and by good fortune hitting upon the cause- 
way, cressed over to the mountain, where I again lest my 
way, but being put right by some goat-herds, proceeded 
at a brisk pace on my journey. A mile from Osenabar 
I met Suliman, riding slowly and smoking as before. 
He had been sent to look for me ; and on my coming up, 
stopped, turned his horse, and suffered me to gallop for- 
wards, without accompanying me, te the coffee-hut, where 
my party were waiting for me, and where we were now 
obliged to wait for our unconquerable Janissary. 
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LETTER XXXVIL. 


Departtre from Smyrna.—The Coast of Asia.—Cape Baba. 
—Vughian Bornou.-——-The Vale of Nexra-Keui.—Liman- 
Tepe.—Cape of Troas.— Vale of Ghicle.—Stamboul Douk. 
—Koum Bornou.—Land in Tenedos.—The Port.—The 
Town.—Castle.—The Wine.—Importance of the Island, 
— Visit to the Ruins of Alexandria Troas.—Granite Can- 
non- Balls. Dilapidation of Troas.—The Sepulchre called 
Sarcephagus.—The Baths.—-Effects of the late Earth- 

ο quake.—Site of the Town.—Hot Baths of Lidgah Ham- 
mam.—Port of Troas.—Country near Troas.—Conjectures 
of Travellers. . . 


THE Captain of H. Μ. S. the Salsette, a frigate of 
thirty-six guns, which was ordered to Constantinople for 
the purpose of conveying his Excellency Mr. Adair, from 
that city, having been so good as to offer us a passage, 
we embarked on the 11th of April, and sailed out of the 
harbour of Smyrna with a fine breeze frum the south. 
By nine in the evening we were opposite to Cara Bornou, 
and spoke the Pylades returning from a cruise. We had 
a fair wind during the night, and at half past six the 
next morning were off the north end of Lesbos, a long 
low crag, scarcely distinguishable from the main-laud, | 
and inclosing, as it were, the deep gulf of Adramyttium. 
This island, which formerly took its name from it capital 
city, has experienced the same fate in modern times, and 
is now called, from its principal town, Mytelene. ‘The 
point which we passed, was anciently the Sigrian pro- 
montory, and still retains the name of Sigri. Having a 
strong southerly wind, we were soon opp site to the little 
town of Baba,* in a nook of the cape of that name, for- 
merly the promontory Lectum. 


* Tl-y-a un petit village Turc, on l’on fabrique d’excellens sabres 
et couteaux.—Reidesel, Voyage au Levant, p. 289, edit. Paris, 1802. 
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From this point, the coast to the north began to as- 
some a less barren appearance: the capes were lower, 
and intersected by pleasant vallies stretching down to the 
shore. We next passed Yughlan Bornou, the headland 
north of Baba, and saw that from that extremity the 
shores fall back to the eastward. ‘The island of Tenedos 
then was seen before us, at a little distance to the north- 
west. We observed, that beyond the cape the country 
had lost all those wild features of mountain scenery, 
which had distinguished it lower down to the south; and 
that the shore was no longer a line of abrupt precipices, 
but rose with a gentle ascent, ending in a spacious plain 
of cultivated lands. A small river ranning near a ham- 
Jet called Nezra-Keui, was seen winding through the 
sands into the sea, The prospect more inland was ter- 
minated by a horizon of white mist, the accompaniment 
of a south wind at this period of the year, which not only 
prevented us from seeing the vast range of Mount Ida in 
the back ground, but precluded the view of the ruins of 
Alexandria Troas, at other times distinctly seen from this 
position at sea. Indeed the country seems to be fre- 
quently covered with exhalations ; for a late traveller ob- 
serves, that during a month’s resideng@mt Mytelene, the 
landscape from the mountains down to"MMramyttium was 
obscured with a dense and gloomy atmosphere.* A 
mount called Liman-Tepe, the first of the many tumuli 
observed by the navigator on these coasts, was visible at 
a little distance from the shore. We coasted by another 
low cape with a house on it, where the country seemed 
covered for some distance inland with low woods, and by 
half past twelve came into the channel between Tenedos 
and the Phrygian shores, which were in this part quite 
flat and naked. 

The country inland presented the view of another 
plain, cultivated and intersected with low inclosures, and 
watered by a small stream, which is lost in some salt- 
marshes near the shore. It is denominated by modern 
topographers the plain of Ghicle, and the river, in the 
maps, is the Sudlu-su. A low cape, Koum Bornou, ter- 
minated the land prospect to the north, and.a very large 


ος * Topography of Troy, ρ: 19. 
οι. ΠΠ. P 
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barrow, Stamboul Douk, was visible in the distance on 
the coast. .. 

We anchored not far from the principal port in the 
istand, aud in the afternoon went on shore in the Cap- 
tain’s boat. The mouth of the harbour is narrow, and 
is here contracted by a loose stone pier, raised on the 
foundation of the ancient mole or break-water, which 
projects from the south side of the entrance. A round 
fort is seén on the rocks above the pier. The port itself 
is a small basin, of an uneven circular figure, scooped out 
of the foot of the hills, which, with the intervention of a 
strip of flat muddy beach, reach to the edge of the water. 
There is another smaller harbour, frequented by fishing- 
boats, directly at the opposite, the western, side of the 
island. Strabo* mentions the two harbours. There 
seems no reason why Virgil should call so sheltered a 
port as that of Tenedos, 


«« tantum sinus, et statio male fida carinis :” 


he could hardly have alluded to the channel or road be- 
tween the island and the main. 

- The port w 1 of small craft, which, in their voy- 
age down the Af@iMpelago, had put in to wait for a change. 
of wind; and a crowd of Turks belonging to these ves- 
sels, were lounging about on the shore at our landing: 
but the town itself was in ruins, or rather, there were no 
habitations, except two or three deal houses fitted up as 
shops, and a few miserable mud huts; for the former 
Ὅ]αςο had been burnt to the ground by a Russian squa- 
dron in. 1807.—The first objects which struck us were 
four great guns lying on the pier, marked with the broad 
arrow ; they had lately been weighed up from the wreck 
of the Ajax, which was unfortunately burnt and lost upon 
the rocks to the north of the port, during our short war 
with the Turks. 

The principal Turk gave us coffee in one of the shops, 
belonging to a wretched-looking Greek who called him- 
self English Consul, and he paid our nation the merited 
compliment of observing, « When the English came 
here in war-time, they only asked us for a cup of water ; 


5 Atusrac dvo, lib. xiii. p. 604. + 2En. lib. ii. 
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but the Muscovites, they burnt our town, and took every 
thing from us, as you see.” ; 
An old castle on the north side of the harbour, the for- 
mer fortress of the island, seemed in a very dilapidated 
state, but had perhaps suffered no other injury than from 
time and neglect; for theré was no appearance of its 
having been battered, except by a few cannon-balls which 
lay in the court-yard. The building shows the impor- 
tance formerly attached to the possession of the island : 
although commanded from the heights immediately above, 
it seems to have been constructed with some pains, being 
surrounded with a deep moat and strong castellated out-: 
work, defended with towers at the angles. What it was 
in the days of its strength, may be seen by a plate in 
Tournefort. It is probable, that most of the stones com- 
posing it were taken from the ruins of ancient buildings; 
perhaps from those of the large magazine* erected by 
Justinian, to preserve the corn, when detained by the 
continued contrary winds in its passage from Alexandria 
to Constantinople. The Sultan Othman seized the place 
in the year 1502, and made it the rendezvous of the fleet 
with which he afterwards subdued many islands of the 
Archipelago, and he may have begun the modern fortifi- 
cations ; but the castle was, it is most likely, completed or 
built anew by the Venetians, who made themselves mas- 
ters of the place in 1656, subsequently to the battle of the 
Dardanelles, but surrendered it after a fgur days siege, 
in the following year, to the Turks. 
' The size of Tenedos has been differently stated by dif- 
ferent writers. Sandys,} following Strabo, makes it only 
ten miles in circumference ; but, according to Tourne- 
fort, it is at least eighteen: I should think it more exten- 
sive. Its breadth is about six miles. It appeared to us 
from the sea to be rocky and barren, but when we walk- 
ed to the top of a considerable eminence above the tewn, 
we saw that it presented a pleasing variety of hill and 
dale, well cultivated, although scarcely sheltered by a sin- 
gle tree. The highest hill, called the Peak of Tenedos, 


© Σιτωνα emireyyicaro re Tarts στολῶ amopopricacTas Ssapyas exor- 
wa. (Περ Kricuaray loveriy, Aoyes Usurres, Ρ. 46, edit. Vind. 
1607) 


t A Relation of a Journey, &c. edit. London, 1627, lib. 1, p. 19. 
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is seen at some distance from all the positions, both at | 
land and sea, tq the north. We put up several pairs of 
partridges, and we were told that these birds abound in 
such quantities in the island, that the Frank gentlemen of 
Constantinople sometimes pay a visit to the place for the 
sake of the sport. Rabbits are found in great numbers 
on the sides of the hills. Herds of goats, and of small 
Viack cattle, were feeding in the pastures: the whole 
island looked green, either with the grass-lands, the corn- 
fields, or with the vineyards (trained on the ground) 
whose: produce is deservedly celebrated throughout the 
Levant. The Tenedos wine, when new, is of a deep red, 
and in flavour not unlike strong Burgundy. After being 
kept for some time, which, contrary to common prac- 
tice in Turkey, it frequently is, even fora period of more 
than a dozen years, it becomes of a light yellow, and is 
then highly prized. The quantity growa in a good year 
is more than two thousand five hundred hogsheads, and its 
average price is five paras an oke. Liquids are sold by 
weight in Turkey; and an oke is equivalent to aboat a 
pound and three quarters English. Although we meet 
with no such encomiums on the wine of Tenedos as were 
lavished on that of Chios, yet its qualities were appre- 
ciated by the ancients, if we may judge by the vine-slip 
and bunch of grapes lyin under the double or Amazo- 
nian hatchet which is seen on the reverse of the cvins of 
that island.* It was celebrated for the beauty of its wo- 
men and of its earthen-ware. =~ — 

Tenedos partook of the fame attached to every thing 
connected with the ‘Trojan war, and has to this day pre- 
served its name, in order, as it were, to identify the al- 
leged site of that ancient event. Italian and other Frank 
navigators have in this, as in many instances, by their 
ignorance of the Janguage, exaggerated the corruption 
of the ancient names; for the island is TENEDO, and not 
DENETHO, according to the modern Greeks, notwith- 


* See a Catalogue of Coins of the Grecian Commonwealths, chiefly 
out of Goltzius, in Walker on Coins and Medals, p. 43, London, 
1692. <A good plate of this coin is given, from one in the Emperor 
of Austria’s collection, in Riga’s map for the Romaic Anacharsis, 
published at Vienna in 1797; anda dissertation on the Tevedsoc Άελε- 
κὺς may be seen in Tournefort (p. 393, tom. 1.) who has extracted the 
prificipal fable from Pausunias (‘O δε πελεκυς Περ/αλυτ», Phoc. p. 634). 
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atanding that they pronounce the 4 softly, and call it Te- 
nedtho. It has retained, however, nothing except its 
name; for no remnant of its ancient capital, Aolica, 
-norof the Temple of Apollo Smintheus, for which it was 
ence celebrated, and which was plundered by Verres, is 
now to be seen. 

The large granite sarcophagus, with the inscription 
ATTIKQ KAIKAATAIA ZEKOTNASA* , . , referring to the fa- 
ther of the Atticus Herodes, so often before mentioned, 
was not shown to me ; indeed, visiting the place acciden- 
tally, I had not informed myself of its existence, and 
not having looked for it, I cannot say that it is not to be 

found. | 

Tenedos has always derived an importance from its si- 
tnation,} as its possessor may.at any time blockade the 
Straits, and command the northern gulfs of the Archipe- 
lago. There were formerly six hundred Tarkish fami- 
lies, and half as many Greek, on the island, although 
there were, besides the capital, only two or three ham- 
lets. It is probable, that it will soon recover from its 
last great calamity ; for, as it is the station of the vessels 
detained by the winds, both going to and returning from 
the Dardanelles, it will always support a considerable 
population. | 

The morning after our coming to ΑΠ anchor off Tene- 
dos, a large party of us left the ship in two boats, to visit 
the ruins of Alexandria Troas. ‘We sailed over to the 
coast not immediately opposite to our station, but lower 
down to the south, a distance between six and seven 
miles, and landed in an open port, where there was a 
small vessel at anchor. We saw the road from the Dar- 
danelles, running along the coast close to the shore, and 
a string of loaded camels, on their way to the south, 
were resting themselves on the sands. Several large can- 
non-balls, of granite, were lying scattered about on the 
sides of the path. The ruins of Alexandria have sup- 
plied the fortresses of the Dardanelles with balls, ever 


* See Chandler’s Inscriptiones Antiqua, p. 4. 


Τ Tenedos is fifty miles from Mytelene, about five from the oppo- 
site Asiatic coast, and twelve and a half from the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, although in De La Mottraye’s Travels, vol. 1. fol. it is made 
twenty miles. In the latter periods of the empire, it was in the 
hands of pirates, until taken by Othman. 
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since the time of the famous Gazi Hassan Pasha, who 
having a chiflik, or country-house, at Erkissi-Keui, a 
village in the Troad, was well acquainted with a vast 
fund of materials to be found in his neighbourhood, and 
completed the destruction of many columns, some frag- 
ments of which, as yet not consumed, are now seen in 
different parts of this coast. If I mistake not, stone was 
used for this purpose previously to iron, or at least pro- 
miscuoasly with that metal, on the first invention of can- 
nens, not only by the Turks, but the nations of Christen- 
dom. 

If our countrymen were not, by experience, unforta- 
nately too well acquainted with the dimensions of these 
balis, I might hesitate at observing, that the weight of 
these which are made for the largest guns is between 
seven and eight hundred pounds.* It is not, however, to 
be supposed, that the remains of this city have been ap- 
plied merely to purposes of destruction, or that the Turks 
were the first who commenced the dilapidation of Alexan- 
dria: several edifices in Constantinople owed their orna- 
ments, if not their structure, to the ruins of a city, the 
treasures of which lay so convenient for transportation, 
and which, as it was exposed to the ravages of the pirates 
who infested the seas during the Jatter ages of the Greek 
empire, was probably deserted at an early period, and left 
without an inhabitant to protect its palaces and baths of 
marble, its spacious theatres and stately porticoes. In- 
deed, it is likely that the rapine was begun at the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, and that it contributed, with 
Rome, Sicily, Antioch, and Athens, to the splendour of a 
capital adorned by the denudation of almost every other 
city—« pene omnium urbium nuditate.”;+ A vast quantity 
of materials wete carried off at once, by command of the 
Grand Signor, at the earlier part of the last century. 
At present, the Turks and Greeks of the country seldom 
point at a fragment of granite, or porphyry, an inscribed 
marble, or carved pillar, inserted in the walls of the 


moscks and churches in the neighbouring villages, with- 


* Two of them may be seen over the gate of the entrance to Sir 
J. Τ. Duckworth’s house, near Plymoutb. 


t Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. p. 14. 
+ Pococke, p. 110, vol. ii. Deserip. of the East. 
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out informing you, that it was brought from Esky-Stame | 
bol, the name given to a collection of huts amongst the 
ruins of Troas. The traveller, therefore, must not ex. 
pect to find all those remains of antiquity which are noted 
by early travellers, and of which plans and written details 
have been given by Pococke and others. 

We had with us a guide from Tenedos, but as we had 
landed on the coast too much to the north, and he was 
acquainted only with the usual route, we rambled some 
time.through the woodsof vallonea, or low ilex, with which 
this country is covered, before we arrived at the ruins. 
We struck dawn to the south, at first, near the shore to- 
wards the point of land with a house upon it, which we 
had seen the day before, and then turned up into the coun- 
try, by the advice of a peasant whom we found working 
in a small vineyard in the middle of the woods.—As wa 
were pushing through a tangly path, something which I 
had taken for the root of a tree, slid along by my feet 
into the bushes. Our Albanian Dervish, who saw me 
jump back, and had observed the cause of my surprise, 
hallooed out, a serpent (ones) and fired his gun, ‘ which. 
he would ne’er forsake, ” 
but of course without effect. Our guide told me that there 
were many much larger in the country (although this, to 
me, had appeared of an unusual magnitudé) and that in 
the hotter summer months they might be very frequently 
seen basking in the woods, and on the sands near the sea, 
The thermometer was at seventy on the day of our ex- 
cursion. | mo 

The first vestiges of antiquity which we saw, were two 
large granite sarcophagi : one of them was in the bushes, 
and the other by the side of a hedge, surrounding a plot 
which had been cleared, and turned into a vineyard. 
The pains taken to excavate these blocks of granite, which 
are of one piece, and were covered also by a single slab, 
must have been considerable, and it is probable, that none . 
but persons of some distinction were buried in such se- 
pulchres. ‘hey were, indeed, rather family-vaults than 
single tombs, as might be conjectured by their size, and 
as we learn from their inscriptions, which seem also to 
hint, that they were receptacles either for corpses, or the 
bones of the dead; for the fine was incurred by putting 
into them ΝΕΚΡΟΝ. Η. OZTEA.~a dead body, or bones, of 


after the animal at a venture, -- 
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’ guy one except the owners, The name itself is sufficient. 
proof that bodies were buried whole in these exposed 
vauits.* A little beyond the sarcophagi, we found two 
or three fragments of granite pillars, more massive than 
any we had yet seen. One of them, inaccurately measur- 
ed with a handkerchief, was no less than twenty-five in 
length, and at least five fect in diameter. 

We soon came to a flat inclosure (still in the woods, 
as are all the ruins of Troas) where there were two poor- 
looking huts, and some goats feeding on a tangly green, 
half overrun with briers. Getting over the inclosure, 
which was formed in part of granite pillars, we saw 
arches, half subterraneous, of brick-work, the foundation 
probably of some large building. Almost immediately 
at the back. (the east) of this spot, are those magnificent 
remains, called by early travellers the Palace of Priam, 
and, as Pococke mentions, by the peasants « Baluke 
Serai ”——the Palace of Honey ; possibly from the appear- 
ance of many of the masses, the stones of whice are 
studded with petrifactions of cockle-shells, looking like 
the white cavities of a honeycomb. Mr. Bryant, how- 
- ever, approves of Pococke’s suggestion, that the denomi- 
nation may be derived from Baal, the Eastern name of 
Apolio. The last opinion of Mr. Le Chevalier, that 
these ruins are the remains of the public baths, is ‘con- 
firmed by the earthen pipes still visible on the cornices - 
of the building, and also, as that traveller has observed, 
by the aqueduct of Atticus Herodes, of which there are 
remains crossing the valley to the north-east of the ruins, 
and which these Balnez may have been intended to ter- 
mninate. Those who are acquainted with the public buil- 
ings of the ancients, are aware that the word « bath,” 
in our acceptation of the ‘term, gives but a very inade- 
quate notion of those spacious and splendid edifices so 
called by the ancients, and designed not merely for the 


* It does not appear that the name Sarcophagus, however, was in 
use amongst the Greeks; the word in the inscription at Pasha-Chiflik, 
or Erkissi-Keui, (a village we visited in the Troad) of which there is 
acopy given in ‘Constantinople, Ancient and Modern,” p. 331, is 
Soros—THN ZOPON. I presume, that all that can be said on the 
subject of these sepulchres, has been said in Dr. Clarke’s Dissertation 
on the Tomb of Alexander, which Inever have had the good fortune 
to see—xatos oroy ακουοµεν. The inscription of Julius Atticus has also 
the NEKPON. H, OSTEA. . 
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purposes of ablution, hut as places of instruction and 
exercise.—The. earthquake of the last winter had thrown 
down large portions of the remains, and the whole inte- 
rior of the edifice was choked up with fragments of..wall 
and vast pieces of fallen marbles. . 
Entering through a gap, and leaping from one mass 
of fallen fragments to another, we found ourselves in the 
midst of an ample ruin, inclosed on two sides ;. to the 
north and east by stupendous walls raised on arches, and 
blocked up on the south by a line of irregular fragments 
of stone-work, some standing, some lying in heaps on the 
ground. The fallen blocks were of an enormous sige, 
and showed that no cement had been used in the construo- 
tion of an edifice which was thought sufficiently stable 
from the weight of its massive materials. In the middle 
of the remains, and fronting the west, were three lofty 
portals or open arches; the principal feature in the 
ruins, and that part of them, as I suppose, which is seen 
afar off at sca. Pedestals of monstrous columns,. and. 
broken steps, were lying amongst the fragments below. 
A strip of marble cornice, highly finished, was visible in 
the front and side, and projecting from the spring, of the 
middle arch. | 
Qur guide told us, that in this quarter the earthquake 
had been most destructive ; and, indeed, on comparing the | 
description of former travellers with what we saw, I am 
ata loss for several portions of the stately ruins which 
have been mentioned by those who preceded us, and must 
suppose that time and violence have, within the last 
twenty years, produced a very material change.in their 
appearance. No common observer would, I believe, re- 
cognise Pococke’s plan in the present appearance of. his 
Gymnasium; an artist, however, would find but little diffi- 
culty in restoring the building, as the ground-plan is dis- 
_ cernible, and enough of it yet stands to enable him to 
form a judgment of the entire structure. The angle at 
the north-east of the inclosure is preserved. The vorth 
side presents a view of twelve open arches, for the most 
part unbroken, and the castern front has twelve closed 
arches in the substructure of the wall, which, together 
with an open space in the middle of them, probably supplied 
by an arcade of entrance, was, it should seem, the whole 
’ length of the building. 
Vou, II. 
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From the baths, the distance from the sea has been 
computed three miles ; itis probably not much more than 
two. To the west and south-west, the ground falls in a 
gentle declivity down to the shore, covered with low woods, 
and partially interspersed with spots of cultivated ground. 
On this slope the ancient city was built. To the east of 
the ruins there is a deep valley, separating the site of 
Troas from the roots of Ida, and widening as it approaches 
the shore, beyond the village of Neshrah-Keui, into a 
spacious plain. Through this valley flows a small river, 
which we had seen from the frigate, and which rises in 
the hills near a village called Bairam-Keui. On the slope 
of the eminence, eastward from the ruins, are the hot-baths 
of Lidgah Hammam. The spring, at a short distance from 
its source, falls into two stone basins, one of which is cover- 
ed in under a casupolo, or hut of boughs, and appropriated 
tothe women. Overflowing the basins, the stream, called 
Aiyah-su, trickles through a pebbly channel into the river 
in the valley. An English gentleman, who preceded us 
in our tour, and whom we saw at Smyrna, informed me, 
that his thermometer had risen to one hundred and forty 
of Farenheit’s scale, at the head of the spring. The peo- 
ple of the country resort to Lidgah Hammam for the cure 
of elephantiasis and other cases of leprosy. Hot springs 
abound on the western side of Zolia; an author has re- 
marked, that the steam arising from them casts.a mist 
over the whole country at the bottom of the Adramyttian 

f. 


To the north of Troas is a wide flat valley, or rather 
plain, with a marsh, through which runs the rivulet 
Sudlu-sn. . 

Part of the walls of Alexandria are to be met with in 
the woods to the west and north of the Great Baths, and 
can be traced, although with some difficulty, nearly to the 
shore. They have been computed to be a mile in length 
from east to west, and as much from north to south ;* 
but they must be considerably more extensive, especially 
in the latter direction. The remains of the theatre are 
to the south, below the Baths, in the side of the hill front- 
ing the sea, with the view of Tencdos, Lemnos, and the 
whole expanse of the ASgean. 


* Pococke, p. 110, book ii. Description of the East. 
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- We did not return to the shore by the path whith we had 
taken to arrive at the ruins, but went towards the point 
of land to the south, desiring, by a message, the boatmen 
to row down the coast, and wait our arrival. We came 
to the ancient port of ‘rroas, a small circular basin, half 
choked up and stagnate, communicating with an outer 
harbour or bay, also very shallow, by a narrow canal. 
The hollow sides of the hill, down to the basin, were co- 
vered with brambles and brushwood, and in parts with 
crumbled rubbish ; and near the water were many small 
granite pillars, about the size of sepulchral stelz, which, 
it has been thought, were used to make fast the vessels by 
ropes to the shore.* Yet from the secure position of this 
basin, one might think it had been like that harbour in the 
Odyssey, 


scene ALZANY SUDPLL0S, SY χρω WET KaATIS sors. 


Walking a little way higher up than the port, we came 
to a narrow flat valley, looking like a dry canal, or an 
artificial excavation, which may have once been joined 
to the harbour, and have served as a dock for the con- 
struction or careening of ships. In this dircction travel- 
lers have met with the site of the stadium, which, how- 
ever, escaped our observation. Above the valley to the 
west, was a considerable fragment of the city-wall, and 
alarge pillar of granite broken in half.—Some of our party 
wandering in the woods in this spot, were assailed by the 
dogs of two goat-herds, whose charge must stand in need 
of very powerful protection, as they were guarded by 
seven of these fierce animals. : 

In the villages near Troas, ancient remains have been 
discovered wherever the country has been explored, which 
it has been only partially. Chemali, three or four miles | 
to the north, has several fragments of marble and granite, 
with a few inscriptions. It was supposed by Chandler 
to be the Colonaz of the ancients; but that town. was, 
most probably, nearer to the shore exactly opposite to 


* The Greeks, besides rucuara, called these ropes a@guuracia, 
aroyase, and axcyue; hence τά απογειαά λυσασναι, in the Hermoti- 
mus of Lucian. The Latins gave them the name of ora. Vixdum 
omnes conscenderunt cum alii resolvyunt oras, alii anchoram vellunt. 
—Liv: Hist. dec. iii. lib. ii. See Car, Stephan. Libell. de re Navali ex 
Bayfii. Vigili. excerpt. Ludg. 1537. 
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‘Tenedos.* Perhaps, as a late traveller has σοη]ες- 
tured,} the eminence on which this town was situated, and 
which gave it the name of « The Hills,” was the large 
mount now thought to be artificial, and called Liman- 
Tepe. 

Of the country at the bottom and the north side of the 
Adramyttian Gulf, anciently called Cilicia, and divided. 
according to the Homeric geography, between 'Thebe and 
Lyrnessus, we have very little actual knowledge. This 
is the assertion of D’Anville,t which was repeated many 
years afterwards, and with justice, by Mr. Bryant; yet 
Edremit, and (if the maps are not conjectural) Antandro 
and Asso, point at the site of the towns, the ancient names 
of which they so very nearly preserve. 

Pliny, who proceeds from the south-eastern point of 
the Troad, begins with Hamaxitus, mentions Cebrenia 
next, and then comes to Troas itself, called Antigonia, 
and afterwards Alexandria.§ Hence, and especially from 
his expression * ipsaque Troeas,”’ it seems that this city, 
which was indeed inferior to none of its name, except the 
Egyptian Alexandria, was the capital of the province, 
and that it acquired the appellation before attached to the 
whole district. The citizens were by distinction Troa- 
denses, as appears by their medals, and by inscriptions 
discovered on the spot ; and that the city was called Troas 
without any adjunct, is seen by its being expressly so de- 
signated in ancient authors.|j It was not, therefore, very 


* Ἐν ta yn τν Tpwads as xodavas κατα yavoy nesayes Atuecopuy.—Pau- 
san. Phoc. p. 634. 


t Topog. of Troy, p. 19. 

+ Géographie Ancienne, abrégée, Paris, 1768, tom. ii. p. 19; Disser- 
tation concerning the War of Troy, 2d edit. London, 1799, p. 144. 

§ Troadis primus locus Amaxitus, dein Cebrenia; ipsaque Troas, 
Antigonia dicta, nune Alexandria, colonia Ro.—Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 
γ. CAP. XXx. 


{| The votive tablet to Drusus Cesar, in the vestibule of the public 
library at Cambridge, contains the words, coL. ΔΥΟ. TROADENS; and 
thecoin of the city, with the Silenuson the reverse, has also the legend 
COL. AVG. TROaD. The TR. 4. on the exergue of the medal of Trajan 
found by Chandler (Travels in Asia Minor, cap. x.) must be a part 
of the same word, and not, I should think, of Taoas, as he hae sup- 
posed. 

' In the Acts of the Apostles, chap. xx, verse 5 & 6, and in the Se- 
cond Epistle to Timothy, chap. iv. verse 13, the town is called dis- 
tinctly Troae. 
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surprising, that this Troas should be supposed by the com- 
mon people of the country, and by those who had not 
looked narrowly into the ancient geographers, to have 
some connexion withthecity of Homer. Meletius asserts, 
that in his time it was yet called ‘TRoaDa,* as it is by the 
Greeks at this day. This general persuasion made Belon 
take the ruins of Eski-Stamboul for the remains of the 
city of Priam, and conceive, that the river in the vale of 
Nesrah-Keui, was the actual Xanthus of the poet. The 
little stream of Lidgah Hammam may have supplied him 
with a Simois. That this mistake (if a mistake it is) was 
not made by ‘every one who saw the country, may, how- 
ever, be proved, by the account of a Voyage in the Levant, 
written by an Englishman, so far back as the year 1598; 
who says, that he came down the Straits, «+ and so by the 
Sigean promontory, now called Cape Janissary, at the 
mouth of Hellespont upon Asia side, where Troy stood, 
where are yet ruins of olde walles to be sceene, with 
two hils rising in a piramidall forme, not unlikely to be 
the tombs of Achilles and Ajax.” Adding, « From thence 
we sailed along, having ‘Tenedos and Lemnos on the right 
hand, and the Trojan fields on the left.’’+ 

Sandys also, who began bis journey in 1610, objected 
particularly to Belon’s account, and asserts, that ος in ali 
likelihood” he had mistaken the site of ancient Troy. 
At the same time, however, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand the whole of his narrative, taken together, as it re- 
lates to ‘Troas; for his phrase is somewhat at variance 
with his meaning, and would almost make us suppose that 
he had adopted the very notion of Belon’s which he ap- 
peared at first willing to correct. 

The error into which Sandys certainly fell, was mis- 
taking the remains at Eski-Stamboul for those of Ilium 
—the Ilium of Lysimachus. Pococke, who followed the 
text of Strabo, knew that what he had said of the site of 
[lium would not apply to Eski-Stamboul ; but Mr. Wood 
has been accused of that inaccuracy, and of confounding 


* Kaauras οµως anon Ίρωαδα, xas ume toy Tupray Ἔσχι-Σπαμπολ,. 
—Melet. Geog. Venice, p. 455, article Φρυγία. 

{ This is from the journal of one Richard Wrag, who accompanied 
Edward Barton, Ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the Porte.— 
Hakluyt, 2d vol. p. 308, edit. London, 1599. 


+ A Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 93, edit London, 1627. 
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two towns which were sixteen miles apart :* yet I believe 
he will not be found speaking so decisively, as to make 
it clear that he committed that considerable mistake.}+ 

- ft seems to me a much more unaccountable error, to 
confound Troas with Ilium than with Troy ; for Strabo, 
to mention no other authority, when he described Ilium, 
described:a town which was in a flourishing condition in 
his day, and so particularised its site, as to identify it 
with a spot not much more than a mile from the shore 
of the Hellespont ; but he spoke of Troy as of a city of 
which not a vestige was left, and whose site, as it had 
ever been a subject of dispute, he was able to fix where 
he pleased, but without depriving succeeding writers of 
the same freedom of conjecture. In fact, we see that a 
late celebrated authority has sent us to look for the city 
of Priam, even more to the south than Alexandria, be- 
tween.Lectum and Antandros.; Mr. Bryant founded his 
argument not a little on the position of Tenedos, which 
he conceived should be in front of Troy; and had he 
seen that the island is placed too low in the maps, and 
that beyond Lectum to the south the coast is rocky and 
precipitous, he might have altered his opinion: but it is 
not at all improbable, that he would have fixed upon the 
plain of Ghicle, just to the north of Troas, as the coun- 
try in which (if in any) the poet meant to lay the scenc 
of his Iliad. He would not, indeed, have found the Sudlu 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. xi. 4to. p. 8. 


{ Irecollect nothing upon which the charge is grounded, except 
that, after saying that the present town is not the Troy of Homer, he 
adds, “‘ that was higher up.” Now Strabo having placed the site of 
Troy above the new Ilium, it must seem that the traveller supposed 
the ruins of Eski-Stamboul to be those of that second town. He 
asserts, in the same place, “that the situation of the Scamander is like- 
wise changed; and that the hot spring is below the source, and does 
not communicate with the river, the fountains of which are in the 
mountains, where no town could have stood,” (Essay on the Original 
Genius of Homer ,p.329.) But the Scamander of Mr. Wood flows so 
many miles to the north-east of Eski-Stamboul, that he could not well 
allude to the baths of Lidgah Hammam, when he talks of the hot 
spring of the river. Itis true, that a map made, as Chandler sup- 
posed, by a Frenchman, in 1726, and belonging to Mr. Wood, 
did seem to admit the supposition, that Troas was either Troy or 
Hium. 

+ See from page 133 to page 148, of Mr. Bryant’s Dissertation con. 
cerning the War of Troy. 
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rivulet so large as the Scamander of the Iliad ; but, with 
his general scepticism on the subject, he might not have 
been disturbed by such a dissimilarity, especially as he 
would have seen some other requisite points of resem- 
blance to the Trojan plain of Homer, not to that of 
Strabo, which it would be in vain to look for near the 
Sigean promontory, and in the plain watered by the 
Mendere-su. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


Frigate anchors off Sigéum.—-The Troad of Sirabo.—Ilium ΄ 
—iis History.—Not Troy—nor on the Site jvm 
Vestiges of Troy ever seen.—Modern Travellers.—No 
pretended Discovery of the Site until the time of Le Che- 
valier.— Description of the Coast from Stamboul-Douk 
to Cape Janissary.—Veni-Keui.—Beshik- Tepe.—Elles- 
Bournou.— Mouth of the Dardanelles. —Ancient Geogra- 
phy of the Coast.—Amnis Neavigabilis of Pliny.—Sigean 
Promontory.—Giaur-Keui.—Sigean Marbles.—Sigéum. 
— Eléus.—Elles Baba-Tepe.—The Protesiléum.—Koum- 
Kale.—Mouth of the Mendere River.—The Thymbrek 
River.—In-Tepe Gheulu.— Valley of @ymbrek-Dere.— 
Marshes of the Plain.—Rivulet of Bourygbashi.—Udjek- 
Tepe.— Bournabashi.—Course of the Meftlere.—Callifatli 
Village and Brook.—Banks of the Mendere. 





EARLY on the morning of the 14th of April, the 
frigate got under weigh, and going on deck, we found 
ourselves at anchor, not, as before, in the channel of 
Tenedos, but at a little more than a mile and a half from 
Cape Janissary, where we found Hi. M. S. the Bustard, 
brig of war, and an English transport laden with gun- 
powder for the Turks, which had been there several days 
waiting for a firman to pass the castles of the Darda- 
nelles. No ship of war belonging to any foreign power, 
is now allowed to enter the straits, without such an im- 
perial order directed to the Pashas of the several forts 
_ commanding the passage ; and we were detained in ex- 
pectation of receiving this permission until the Ist of 
May. Such was the jealous caution of the Porte, that it 
would not allow two British ships of war to proceed at 
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the same time to Constantinople; and the Bustard hav- 
ing resigned her charge to the Salsette, departed on the 
18th for Malta. Whilst the frigate was at this anchor- 
age, and during nearly another subscquent fortnight, 
I had an opportuniny of surveying the whole of that 
plain which for 9000 years has attracted the attention of 
the civilised world, and which the ingenuity of our own 
age has illustrated by discoveries so singular, that whe- 
ther fanciful or uot, they must increase the interest of 
visiting these celebrated regions. For some find it most 
agreeably congenial with all their early preposscssions, 
to credit the conjectures of those who recognise on this 
spot every vestige of the poetic landscape ; whilst others 
experience not a little satisfaction in detecting the futility 
of former schemes, and in furnishing themselves with ar- 
guments in favour either of more probable arrangements, 
or of a general scepticism respecting the whole Homeric 
topography. 

We may expect to find the account given hy Strabo 
‘of this part of Asia, equally correct with the other de- 
scriptions of that invaluable writer ; and we may at least 
hope to see his plain of ‘Troy, with the Simois and Sca- 
mander, the stations of Achilles and Ajax, the harbour 
of the Greeks, and many of those celebrated objects 
which, on whatever founddtion, were identified in very 
early ages with the scenes of the Iliad. If the country 
bordering on these famous straits does not correspond 
with the descriptions of the poet, it may be found, per- 
haps, to agree with those of the geographer; and with 
this resemblance a prudent traveller should, according to 
my humble judgment, be content, without attempting to 
find those evident vestiges of the Trojan war, which all 
investigation of the ancients was so utterly unable to dis- 
cover, that the words of the poet himself were quoted 
to prove that some of them, as the rampart of the 
Greeks, had perhaps never existed, and that others, 
amongst which was reckoned Troy itself, had been de- 
stroyed by the event to which they owed their celebrity. 

‘ Plutarch informs us, that Alexander the Great per- 
formed sacrifices at Ilium ;* and Arrian adds, that he car- 


5 "Avaas δε esc 1λίου, sSuce Th ASzva.—In vit. Alex. p. 674, Op. Om. 
edit. Paris, 1624, 
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ried away from the place some arms which were said to 
have been used in the Trojan war, and ordered them to 
be borne before him in his battles.* But this lium, which, 
from a village with asingle temple, was converted by his 
order into a considerable town, is proved by the many 
arguments adduced in the treatise on the Troad, con- : 
tained in the thirteenth book of Strabo, to have not been 
the [lium of Homer, although the vanity of its inhabitants 
induced them, long previously to the Macedonian inva- 
sion, to call it by that name, and to show their Acropolis 
to Xerxes as the Pergamus of Priam.t 

It is related of the new city, that the old site not being 
chosen on account of Agamemnon’s supposed. impreca- 
tion, the Astypalsans, who inhabited Rhetéum, built a 
little town, called in the Augustan age Polisma, in 2 
marshy spot, which was soon deserted. Ilium was then 
founded by the Lydians, but did not arrive at any pros- 
perity until a long time afterwards ; when Lysimachus, to 
fulfil a promise made by Alexander, took it under his 
protection, and surrounded it with a wall of forty stadia 
in circumference. When, however, the Romans came into 
Asia, it was more like a village than a town, and at the 
passage of the Gauls from Europe, it had no walls. It 
afterwards recovered itself, was created a free city by 
the Romans when they made peace with Antiochus,} and 
stood an eleven days siege ugainst the Questor Fimbria, 
the murderer of Valerius Flaccus, by whom it was razed 
to the ground.§ 


* Ava Dovra ds ec 1λιον ty Τε Α9λν Ducas Ty lasadt, Rat ΤΗΝ 3 αγο- 
Άλλαν THY LUTE αγα ειναι OF ΤΟΥ VAOV, καὶ κά δελΗΥ αγτι TRUTHS TOY leper The 
να omday erste Tpaixs spys σωζοµιυα Και aspecty ors os uracrioral 
4ΦΜρΟΥ wpe «υτκ es Tas waxes.—Arriani, de Expedit. Alex. lib. i. cap. ii. 
p. 25, edit. Gronov. 1714. It will be observed, that the annalist uses 
throughout, the phrase “ it is reported.” 

{ "Es το Πρίαμου Mapyapcoy aveBw seepor «χω Senvatat.—Herod. Hist. 
lib. vii. cap. 48. 

+ Liv. Hist, lib. xxxviii.; Casaub. Comm. et Castig. p. 224, edit. 
Xyland, 

§ Caius Fimbria....urbem Hion que se potestati Syllz reserth- 
bat, expugnavit ac delevit.—Liv. epit. in ib. Ixxxiii. Appian, who 
gives a detailed account of the cruelties of Fimbria, adda, that this 
calamity happened CICL years after the taking of Ilium by Agamem- 
non.—Vide Casaub, Com. et-Castig. in Strab. lib. xiii. Ῥ. 224, edit. 
Xyland. 
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Sylla having destroyed Fimbria, favoured Ilium, as 
also did Julius Cesar in a more especial manner, and its 
"immunity from tribute was afterwards confirmed by the 
Emperors Claudius* and Νερο. 

The leve of proving an illustrious ancestry, common 
to the two great nations of antiquity, made the Romans 
wish to believe the Iliéans the actual descendants of the 
true Trojans, and to call their town, as they generally 
did, by the name of Troy, which was one of its Homeric 
appellations, but was obsolete with the Phrygian Greeks. 

A proof of this persuasion may be adduced from the 
story told of Tiberius, who, to reproach the Dliéans for 
their late condelence for the death of Drusus, informed 
them, that he also sympathised with them for the loss of 
Hector.§ But the well-known lines of Lucan, inform 
us With what success Julius Cxsar searched for the ves- 
tiges of the Trojan wall ;| and that the verses of the poet 
were founded on fact, is fully proved by the testimony of 
Strabo, and the decisive evidence of the author, to whose 
assistance he had recourse in describing the Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia. 


* “Jliensibus quasi Romani generis auctoribgs tributa in perpe- 
rae remisit.”—Suet. in vit. Tib. Claud. Cas. p. 543, edit. gt. Schil- 

ii. 

Τ “ Impetrat ut Hienses omni publico munere solverentur.”—Tacit. 
Annal. lib. xii. cap. 58, p. 88, edit. Glasg. 1753. ‘‘ Circensibus ludis 
Trojam constantissime favorabiliterque ludit.”—Sueton. in vit. Ne- 
ron. Claud. Ces. cap. 7, p. 578, edit. qu. sup. 

+ Dissertation concerning the war of Troy, edit. 2, p. 39; see also 
the commentary on verse 817, Perieg. Dionys. in which the Latins are 
censured for calling ium Troy, p. 285, edit. Lond. 1679. It seems 
strange that Mr. Bryant should be the first to remark, that the Έροιν 
of Homer is sometimes the city as well as the district.—Dissert. ΑΡ. 
pend. p. 132, 2d edit. To prevent the necessity of adding an epithet 
to Ilium Immune, I shall distinguish the Homeric city by the name 
of Troy. 

§ Suet. in vit. Tib. cap. 52, p. 388. The reader may recollect how 
happily this story is introdaced in one of Dr. Swift’s letters to Mr. 
Pope. . 

l| Mr. Le Chevalier, in alluding to the lines of Lucan, with a singu; 
Jax. disingenuity, and confidence in the ignorance of his readers, 
only quoted the first three lines of the description, beginning “' Si- 
gzasque petit fame mirator arenas,” as the five following verses 
were fatal to his hypothesis. The author of the Topography of Troy, 
is much fairer in his notice of the passage, if he does notice it when 
he attributes the prevailing error respecting the non-existence of any 
Trojan remains, to the “ etiam periere ruinz” of Virgil. 
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We do not know that Strabo had not himself been in 
the Troad, but we are sure that no person could speak 
more to the purpoge than Demetrius, who was a native 
of Scepsis, a town not far from Ilium, and who wrote 
thirty books on sixty liges of Homer’s Trojan Catalogue. 
From this authority we know, that not a vestige was left 
of the ancient city.* 

Neither Julius Cesar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, had 
any doubt of the former existence of the city of Priam ; 
and the orator Lycurgus, quoted by the latter author, at 
the same time that he declared the total desolation, and 
as it were death of Troy, to be known to all the world, 
spoke of its destruction as of a fact equally notorious. 
These authorities therefore are to be acknowledged as 
complete evidence against the remains of Troy having 
ever been recognised by any credible witnesses amongst 
the ancients, and are to be received with none of that dis- 
trust with which we may hear the arguments of those 
who have in our times been arrayed, to prove that 
such a place as Troy did never exist, and that conse- 
quently the Trojan war was a mere fiction of poetry. 
The geography of the Troad cannot be affected by any 
decisions on this latter question, nor by those disquisi- 
tions which have lately increased our doubts on all points 
relative to Homer, and have made us uncertain not only 
of the productions and the name, but even of the actual 
existence, of the poet. | 

The learned world may decide that the Odyssey and 
the Iliad were not productions of the same person or pe- 
riod ; and Mr. Heyne, annulling the labour and dissolv- 
ing the union of Pistratus, may disperse the two epics 


© Ouder deiyree coer as tHe apyases rorees.—Strab. lib. xiii. p. 195. 
These words, and the general tenor of the whole argument, may be 
quoted as decisive against those places, where the words » raaaa, 
OF epxasey κτισµα, are introduced to signify either Troy, or the sup. 
posed site of it, at the Pagus Iliensium. | 

Τ See Casaubon. Comm in Strab. lib. xiii. p. 601. Tar Τροιαν rie x 
«χο OTE Miyliety PEP ἐν)” THI ΤΟΤΕ ROACH, RAL Warne επαρξασα Tue 
Aciac, ac απαζ υπο τῶν ΕλλΣΥΦῶΥ καγεσκαφη, avo ΤΟΥ ἄἱῶγα αΟΙΚΥΤΟς εστιν. 
Strabo relates, that Thucydides speaks of Troy being taken by the 

Athenians ; but on referring to the historian, we see that he does not 
mention Troy, but only, τα ev rx xrupe roatcuere—the towns in the 
interior, or on the main-land, lib. iii See Casaubon’s note to p. 600 
of Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 226, edit. Xyland. 
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into their primitive rhapsodies. It is enough for the tra- 
veller to be aware, that not only not a vestige of Troy 
was ever seen, but that no ancient author ever pretended 
to have ascertained with precision its actual site. It may 
be observed, that in the forgeries of Dictys Cretensis* 
and Dares Phrygius,} no attempt is made at local descrip- 
tion, and that this would hardly have been the case if 
the site of the Phrygian capital, and consequently the 
exact scene of the memorable events which they record- 
-ed, had been aniversally known to the Greeks of the age 
of Constantine. 

The uncertainty respecting Troy must necessarily 
have increased rather than diminished by the progress 
of time, and I do not find that any judicious person 
amongst the early travellers, ever thought of discovering 
the vestiges or the site of the city of Priam. Dr. Ρο- 
cocke did not attempt to find any thing undiscovered by 
Demetrius and Strabo, and spoke with great hesitation 
even of conjectures founded on their descriptions. Mr. 
-Wood, in the essay which he wrote «to do justice to Ho- 
-mer,” wisely reserved a « thorough examination of the 


5 In Dictys Cretensis the Scamander is mentioned only once (p. 
. 99, edit. Amstlea, 1730), the Simois not at all; the river (“‘ lumen, 
p. 88, and fluvius, p. 99 ”) is noticed but twice ; Ilium is once named, 
p. 108; the tomb of Achilles once, p. 109 ; Sigéum once, p. 132; and 
the temb of Ajax, on the Rhatéum promontory, also once, p. 137. 
The author says of Troy, “ urbs incendiis complanata”—* the city 
was burnt to the ground,” p. 134; but he makes Antenor, and Eneas 
and Antenor, inhabit it afterwards. He every where calls the Tro- 
jans ‘ Barbarians;” a distinction, as Mr. Wood observed on another 
occasion, not to be found in Homer, and only once used in Virgil (Es- 
say on the Genius, &c. p. 504): Tzetzes (Chil. 5, Hist. 30, as I find 
him quoted in some notes on Elian) averred, that Homer followed 
this history; but the learned Isaac Vossius thought the book was not 
the composition of a Greek even so late as the time of Constantine, 
but that the Latin, now called the translation of Septimius, was the 
original work. 


1 Dares Phrygius, who differs from Homer in very many particu- 
lars, for which the letter from Cornelius Nepos to Saliust, prefixed to 
the treatise (p. 154, ibi.), asserts that he was much οχιυ]]εά at 
Athens, mentions scarcely a single place by name except the Sczan 

te, and the tomb of Achilles. The Phrygian Miad, which was the 

oundation of this imposture, inferior both in antiquity and elegance 
to Dictys Cretensis, was said to be in existence in the time of Αλίκη, 
that author, however, does not say that he ever saw it, but only, that 
he believed it to be yet preserved—Kas τον θρυγα Sapura, ov Opuytey 
Iasada sti καὶ ruy απεσωζομωο) oie Var. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 11. 
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poet's geography to a more enlarged plan of his work ;” 
and notwithstanding a singular hint, that the country 
was more like Homer’s landscape in his time than it had 
been in that of Strabo,* and some general praise of Ho- 
mer’s accuracy, yet in his description of the ‘I'road, he 
notices rather the changes that must have taken place in 
the face of the country, than the resemblance it beara to 
the picture given of it in the Iliad ; and he does aot ba- 
zard a single conjecture as to the actual site of the an- 
cient city, except that it stood above Alexandria Troas:: 
an omission caused not by ignorance or carelessness, but, 
it is probable, by a thorough knowledge of the -insur- 
mountable difficulties attending the enquiry. | 
Chandler, in his account of the Plain, followed Strabo 
and the geographers ; he attempted no discoveries as to 
Troy, and although he spoke with more decision re- 
Specting other points, he thought proper to make an ex- 
cuse in his Preface, for hazarding such assertions.} 
What he might have done in his announced work, rela- 
tive to the topography of the Troad, cannot be known, 
as it never was published, or transmitted to the press. 
But the world has become much wiser than. formerly, 
especially, as Dr. Swift observed, within these ten years. 
Mr. Le Chevalier determined apon the discovery of Troy, 
and succeeded. The Pergamus of Priam, ruins of tem- 
ples, foundations of walls, the Scan gate, the hot and 
’ cold source of the Scamander, the station of the Greeks, 
the tombs of heroes, were ascertained, laid down, and ir- 
revocably named. The ancients were accused of igno- 
rance, the moderns of diffidence ; the former, in the in- 
stance of Strabo and Demetrius, for not knowing their 
own Scamander when they saw it before their eyes; the 
latter, such’as Dr. Pococke, for not finding the ashes of 


* * Essay on the Genius and Writings of Homer, p. 76. 

ἑ When we look on the regions of Troas,‘as represented in my 
map, it will be found, I believe, to differ feom the history of the 
country as exhibited by Homer,” p. 328. 

“ There is no trace in Homer of the progress of the Scamander, 
from the ruined bridge to Bournabashi ; and yet this is the only 
part of the channel, which is precisely the same as anciently,” p. 
329. 


+ He speaks of the barrows as the tombs of Achilles and Patro- 
cles. His History of Ilium I have not been able to procure. 
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Achilles in the hiflocks on the banks of the Mendere. 
The discovery was hailed with enthusiasm by the Pari- 
sian antiquaries, and all the learned bodies in Europe 
were, as the author predicted would be the case, eager to 
adopt the improved geography of Phrygia. Even the 
sober scepticism of English scholars gave way before the 
torrent of asserted proofs. It was not until five years 
sabsequently to the publication of Mr. Le Chevalier’s 
extraordinary success, that Mr. Bryant, without travel- 
ling beyond his library, and rather impeded than assisted 
bya wretched chart of the dispated country, raised such 
ebjections (not aH, it must be owned, of equal validity) 
to the new map of the Troad, as no criticisms, either of 
the travelled or the learned, have been able to remove. 
Yet a gentleman who had visited the spot, vindicated Ho- 
mer and Mr. Le Chevalier: another of our countrymen, 
who travelled in 1796, acknowledged the recent scheme 
sufficiently ingenious and plaasible ;* and the author of 
the Topography of Troy, not only concurred in most 
points in the invention, but in 1802, found several addi- 
tional Homeric vestiges to support the happy hypothesis. 
Another traveller, however, apparently of a totally dif- 
ferent complexion,{ and who lent an academic faith to 
the whole superstition, restored us to our ancient uncer- 
tainty ; and when we travelled, the village of Bourna- 
bashi was no longer Troy ; the springs of the Scamander 
and the Simois, had disappeared, and the encampment of 
the Greeks had again sunk into the nonentity to which it 
was before reduced, by the trident of Neptune and the 
streams of seven rivers. 

We repeatedly traversed the whole of that part of the 
Troad, which is usually called the Plain of Troy. The 
frigate was anchored a little above one of those singular 
tumuli, four of which are ranged near the shore of the 
Archipelago. Liman-Tepe, and Stamboul-Douk, have 
been already noticed. From the flat point Bournou, be- 
yond Alexandria Troas, the coast, for four or five miles, 


* “ Mr. Chevalier’s topography and general idea, after a fair inves. 
gation, we acknowledged to be ingenious and plausible.’’—Constanti- 
nopte, Ancient and Modern, p, 347. 

Τ See an Essay in the Edinburgh Review, Joly, 1805, No. XII. 
Franklin and others have.also written on the Troad ; but the general 
outline of the progress of the question is given above. 
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is a sandy flat, and a shrubby plain, divided by a small 

rivulet, spreads from some inland eminences to the sea. 

About a mile from the succeeding promontory, called in 
the maps the Cape of Troy, another stream flows through 
a narrow but deep channel into the sea. About a mile 
from its mouth, it is joined by-a small. rivulet flowing 
from the south; and to this rivulet that channel of a mile 
in length formerly belonged, and not to the stream now 
running from the north-east, which has within the me- 
mory of man been let into if through an artificial cut. 
From this point the shore becomes less level; and the 
Cape of Troy is a sandy promontory, terminated by a 
mass of shapeless rocks. Half a mile inland, and to the 
north of the, Cape, is the third large barrow, Beshik- 
Tepe. The coast above is exceedingly abrupt, composed 
of high chalky cliffs, and on the flat of the hills not far 
beyond the barrow, stands the town of Yeni-Keui, con- 
taining perhaps two hundred houses, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks. Immediately below it is a circular part or basin, 
to which the communication with the town is by a path 
winding down a steep precipice. Beyond Yeni-Keui, 
the coast still continues abrupt and high ; but a little θ΄ 
fore, to the south of the fourth barrow, there is a deep 
chasm in the coast. The path on each side is made more 
easy by steps cut in the hill. At the bottom is a stone 
fountain, and between the hollow, a small stream trickles 

through the sandy beach, projecting in a thin strip at the 

foot of the rocks. The fourth barrow rises from the hilly 

coast, immediately above the chasm. To Cape Janissary, 

a mile and a half to the north, the coast is a line of steep 

craggy rocks. Opposite to our anchorage, a steep and 
difficult path ascends the hill: this was our often-trodden 
route into the plains, and part of the ship’s company 
were daily employed in watering at two springs near the 
landing place. From the top of the cliff the path turns 

northwards near the edge of the precipice, and leading at 
first down a slope, ascends some gently-rising ground, 
until it arrives at the flat summit on which stands the 
town of Yeni-Cher, or Giaur-Keui. From this point the 
Cape stretches off half a mile beyond, to the north-north- 
west. Ona flat above the town are eight or nine wind- 
mills, which when the pilot sees in a line with the tongue 
of the promontory he makes directly for the mouth of the 
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straits. From the ship we had a distinct view of Elles- 
Bournou, or.Cape Greco, the extremity of the Thracian 
Chersonese, of Cuhim-Kalessi, the new fort built by De 
Tott on the hill, two miles within the Cape, and of Eski- 
Kalessi, the old castle, a mile farther in the mouth of the 
strait: a barrow, called Elles Baba-Tepe, was discerni- 
ble on the hills above Cahim-Kalessi. From Cape Ja- 
nissary to Cabim-Kalessi the distance is about three miles 
and a half; but as the angle formed at that point is very 
obtuse, the straits seem to commence from Elles-Bour- 
nou; and thus having a width of five or six miles, 
sweep round the high cliffs on either side into the ex- 
panded sea, with all the grandeur of arn American river. 

The usual place of anchorage for the vessels detained 
in their passage to Constantinople, is under the hills near 
Cahim-Kalessi, or in a small inlet under Cape Janissa- — 
ry ; where, however, they are not alwaya secure from the 
violence of the Etesian gales. On the 24th of April, 
many ships of different sizes, bursting from their moor- 
ings, and borne down as upon a rapid torrent, shot swift- 
ly by us under bare poles, and were unable to bring up 
until they got shelter behind Tenedos. The boundless 
sea prospect from the heights on the Asiatic side of the 
straits, is broken by Imbros to the west, and to the north 
of that island by Lemnos, whose high rocks are, as it 
were, capped by the fainter peaks of Samothrace. Athos 
itself is said to be sometimes visible in the utmost dis- 
tance, but it was not discernible during our stay on the 
spot. : 

The whole length of the coast from Koum-Bornou to 
Cape Janissary is about eleven miles, in a direction due 
north. Its ancient geography has not been determined 
very precisely. The headlands Koum-Bornou, and the 
cape of Troy, appear to have received no distinct names. 
Pococke says, that Acheum may have been near Yeni- 
Keui ; but Chandler* assigns Nea or Nec to this spot, 
as being more agreeable to the detail of Pliny, and as it 
seems to preserve its old name in a Turkish translation. 
He gives a Latin sepulchral inscription, taken from a 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxii. 


Vou. Hl. νο 6 
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stone in the village.* The land near the town is dleak ' 
and bare, but in the slopes under the hill there are some 
extensive gardens, in whicb the fig and mulberry tree 
are cultivated in luxuriant abundance. Strabo, whose 
notice of this coast is by no means in detail, says, that 
Achzeum was opposite to Tenedus and that its district was 
next to that of Alexandria Troas, not far from Larissa. 

. If Yeni-Keui, and the vicinity of the barrow Beshik- 
Tepe, be near the site of Nee, we should look for the 
«Scamander Amnis Navigabilis” of Pliny between that 
spet and Cape Janissary.{ But there is no river be- 
tween the two points, and the stream nearest to Yeni-Keui 
is that which flows into the sea, a mile to the south, 
where the continent, agreeably to the site of Achwum, 
is opposite to Tenedos, at least to the north end of that 
- island. The stream in question is not noticed by Strabo, 
but it does, indeed, seem to be the navigable river Sca- 
mmander of Pliny ; and as it is larger than the other rivu- 
lets below to the south, it may have been so characterised, 
to show its comparative importance. It is certainly not 
the great Trojan Scamander of which the naturalist bere 
speaks, for he mentions that river immediately afterwards, 
and in the position given to it by every other writer, call- 
ing it the Xanthus: I shall leave it, however, to the ety- 
mologists to determine, whether a stream, not capable 
even at its mouth of admitting a Thames wherry, and 
having all the characteristics of a mountain torrent, could 
have been ever designated by the epithet navigable. Per- 
haps the ships navigating this Scamander were like those 
river boats (7x0e werause) which, according to Diodorus, 
were made by the orders of Stabobrates, King of India, 
out of a single reed.§ 


* Inscriptiones Antiqua, p. 4. 
+ Lib. xiii. p. 605, 596. 


+  Oppidam Νες, Scamander amnis navigabilis, et in promontorio 
quodam Sigzum oppidum.”—Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 30. 


§ Και σρώωτο prev ox Te eras κατεσκευαθεἍλοιά ποταµία TET PAKICY b- 
Ale. . . » yap Ivdian wage Te τους WOTaMOUS καὶ Tous shades Τοους Φθρεί 
xehaus Taudous ov To πάχος ουκ ay ῥάδίως avSpomwres πάραλαβοε . . —— 
Hist. lib. ii. p. 74, edit. H. Steph. 1259. “* Ex uno arundinis trunco 
μυνόζυλα, says Wesseling. These boats were manned to resist the 
invasion of Semiramis; but the streams which they navigated cannot 
be supposed of the same sort as those on which the expedition of Ne- 
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Every aneient mention of the Sigean promontory seems 
to identify it with Cape Janissary, and the remains disco- 
vered in Giaur-Keui, show that the town Sigéum was 
built on or near the site of the present village. The 
Sigean decree in honour of Antiochus, was removed in 
1708 by Mr. E. W. Montague, and the Boustrophedon, 
which is called the famous Sigean inscription by Pococke, 
and has had that epithet attached to it by every succeed- 
ing traveller, was removed by Lord Elgin. From the 
inscriptions, a fac-simile of which is given in Chishull’s 
Asiatic Antiquities, and in Mr. Payne Knight’s Analy- 
tical Essay on ths Greek Alphabet,* it appears that the 
method of writing or graving, from left to right. and 
from-right to left, alternately, 6ε as an ox ploughs,”’ con- 
tinued after the. adoption of the long vowels ‘generally 
supposed to have been invented by Simonides, but preva- 
- lent in Asia, it is probable, prior tothe time of that poét. 
The upper inscription contains the additional characters, 
although the one below uses only the alphabet of Cadmus 
and Palamedes. The earlier Sigean inscription was 
written, it is thought, six hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, and the second, which is nearly a copy of the 
first six lines of the other, seventy-seven years subse- 
quently to the first.; -Phanodicus, the son of Hermo- 
crates of Proconesus, who ‘gave the bow! and cover 
(ΚΡΗΤΗΡΑ ΔΕ ΚΑΙ ΥΠΟΚΡΗΤΗΡΙΟΝ) which are the subjects 
of the record, to the Sigean Prytaneum, is supposed by 
Chishull to be the historical writer of that name mention- 
ed by the Scholiast in Apollonius, and the same person 
who is more than once commended by Laertius as the 
author of a treatise on the Tripod of the Sage, and con- 
cerning Thales and Bias.{ Yet this biography, which is 
conjectural, does not fix the precise date of the marble. 

The Montague marble was in the wall of a small church 
dedicated to St. Demetrius, and the pilaster contaiaing 
the Boustrophedon was-in the same church, and served 


archus sailed, and which Arrian does hot call #acsuos, navigable by 
boats, but revesropos, navigable by ships.—Hist. Ind. cap. iv. pp. 317, 
318, cap. v. p. 318, edit. Gronov. 


* Plate II. 
+ Analytical Essay, p. 18. 
+ Inacriptio Sigea, p. 32, see Appendix, Lend. 1728. 
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asaseat. The pedestal, with the piece of sculpture de- 
scribed by Lady Μ. W. Montague,* and explained by Dr. 
Chandler, was opposite to the pilaster; but whether it - 
is still left, [ know not, for the Greeks of the village 
telling me that the marbles had been removed, I -did not 
enter the church. Several fragments still remain scat- 
tered about near that building, which may be on the site 
of the Atheneum. Such was the opinion of the last-men- 
tioned traveller, who adds also, that the flat on which the 
village stands, was the Acropolis, and that the ancient 
town occupied a slope on the descent towards the mouth 
of the Straits. 

The village of Yeni-Cher or Giaur-Keui, is inhabited 
by Greeks only, some of whom are of the better sort. ‘They 
cultivate the cotton grounds and vineyards on the sides 
of their hills, and are, in part, owners of the flocks of 
broad-tailed sheep which swarm over the neighbouring 
plains. We found that several houses contained a stuck 
of wine sufficient to furnish a considerable quantity for 
the use of our ship’s company. 

The traveller before qaoted out of Hakluyt saw some 
remains on this spot, as also did Belon, who took them 
for the relics of the structure conserrated to Achilles. 
Sandys} talks of the promontory being « crowned with 
a ruinous city, whose imperfect walls do shew to the sea 
their antiquity.” Some remnants appear to have been 
seen by Lady M. W. Montague ; but they are not notired, 
that I am aware, by any subsequent traveller, and at pre- 
sent there is not a vestige of them to be found. Whether 
they belonged to the unfinished city of Constantine, as 
Sandys conjectured, or were relics of Sigéum, has not 
been determined. The remains of Constantine’s design, 
were visible on the right hand entering the Straits, but 
not, in all likelihood, on the Promontory itself; since the 
gates, which were conspicuously seen by those who sailed 
along the coast, were in the plain before Πω, near the 
shore, and above or beyond the tomb of Ajax.6 The 


* Letter XLIV. p. 152, edit. London, 1790. 

{ Cap. xii. p. 36, Travels in Asia Minor. 

+ Page 19, lib. i. . 

§ Καπαλαβαν δι 0 reo Tou Intcu πΙΦΙΟΥ wage Τον Ἡλλησπογτον υπερ 


vor ᾿Λιαντος Ταφον.'--Ζοσοιη. Eccles. Hist. lib. ii. cap. iii. Decline 
and Fall, vol. ii. cap. 17, p. 9, 4to- ; 
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same fatality seemed to attend the attempt at fixing the 
seat of empire in the kingdom of Priam, as we are told 
prevented the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalom ; and 
the perseverance of Constantine was of little longer dura- 
tion than the inauspicious resolves of Julius Cesar and 
of Augustus. The gates were all that was finished of the 
intended work, and cannot have left behind them relics 
sufficient to be called the ruins of a city: yet Kauffer, in 
his map, has laid down « Ville de Constantin,”’ on a site 
which, it must be confessed, answers better than Giaur- 
Keui, to that of the designed capital. 

- - Sigéum was built by Archzanax of Mitylene, and, as 
was said, out of the ruins of Troy; a report which, 
although entirely unfounded, was a proof of its extreme 
- antiquity. Aftera variety of fortunes,* it was destroyed 
by the people of Ilium, who from the age of Antiochus, 
became masters of the greater part of the Troad, as far 
. as Dardanus, and retained it when Strabo wrote. It was 
8 ruin in his time, and the walls seen by modern travel- 
lers can have ne reference to Sigéum. They may have 
been the remnants of some fort or watch-tower built in a 
much later period. 

If any argument were wanting, to shew that Cape Ja- 
nissary is the Sigean Promontory, its situation opposite 
to the point of the Thracian Chersonese, might be adduced 
in proof. Near that point, called formerly Mastusia, 
was the town Eleus, a little to the north, on a precipice 
above Eski-Kalessi, and a mean village now occupies its 
site.t The Protesiléum, or sacred portion of Protesi- 


* We find in Strabo, that the town was taken from the Mitylenzans 
by Phryno the Athenian, and that Pittacus, endeavouring to recover 
it, several battles were fought, in one of which the poet Alczus lost 
his shield. Herodotus (lib. v. cap. 94, 95) relates that it was taken by 
Pisistratus, who left his illegitimate son Hegesistratys governor, and 
that the latter was unable to retain it without repeated contests with the 
Mitylenzans ofthe neighbouring fortress Achilléum. He makes Alexus’ 
loss of his shield occur in one of these battles, and mentions, that the 
place came into the final possession of the Athenians by the award of 
Periander, the son of Cypselus ; a circumstance which, in Strabo’s ac- 
count, happened previously to the time of Pisistratus. Dr. Chandler 
(cap. xii. p. 37, Travels, &c. &c.), to reconcile the statements, puts 
the conquest of Pisistratus after that of Phryno and the other events 
mentioned by the geographer. Chares the Athenian was governor of 
the town when Alexander landed in Asia. Arriani, de Exped. Alex. 
lib. i. cap. 2, p. 25, edit. Gronoy. 1714. 

 Strab. 110, xiii. p. 595. 
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Jaus, who was worshipped at Eleus, where he was ssp- 
posed to be buried, was near the barrow Elles Baba- 
Tepe, and the barrow itself may have been called the 
tomb of that hero.¥ To the Protesiléum there is a his- 
tory attached : it was laid waste and defiled by Artayctes, 
the governor of Sestos, to deter the Greeks, as he told 
Xerxes, from again invading Asia; but the Persian was 
severely punished for having revenged upon the people of 
Eleus the crimes of Agamemnon’s army; for, being 
taken alive by Xanthippus the Athenian, he was himself 
‘impaled alive,; whilst his son was stoned to death before 
his facet. Alexander the Great having left his main 
army near Sestos, marched to the point of the Cherso- 
_ nese, on purpose to- visit the spot, and sacrificed on the 
tomb to the manes of the warrior who first Janded in 
Asia, and was the first victim of the Trojan war.4 The 
barrow is no longer sheltered by the elms, whose ephe- 
meral leaves dropped off every morning from the branches 
looking towards Troy, and presented a mournful type of 
the premature fate of the youthful hero: but, althoagh 
nothing but a bare hillock, it is sufficiently remarkable . 
to attract attention, and still retains the venerable name 
of tomb. Another smaller mount has been lately disco- 
vered near Elles Baba-Tepe ; but travellers, with a very 
unusual forbearance, have not as yet assigned it-to any 
ancient hero. 

Having determined that the site of the Sigean Promon- 
tory coincides with Cape Janissary, a fact which Mr. 
Bryant thought had been arbitrarily assumed,’ and 
being acquainted with the point anciently reputed to 
be one of those anonymous headlands,|} which were 
boundaries of the line of coast occupied by the Grecian 


* "Er γαρ Ἐλαιουνσὶε tuc xagrorace sors Προτεσιλεω τάφος Ts nat Τέμε- 

yoo περί αυτον, Ia ey yenuaTe worre.—Herod. Hist. lib. ix. p. 116. 

1 Zorra προς σαγίδα. διεπασσαλευσαχ.-“Ἠετοὰ. Hist. lib. vii. cap..33. 

+ Herod. Hist. lib. ix. cap. 120. . 

§ Έλδαν ds sc Ἐλενσα, Subt Tgorecsiam sas γω Tape Te Ἡροτεσιλας, 
οτί nas ΠΓ Τεσιλαος wgteros ones txBaves eg tay ΄Ασιαν Tar ana Αγαμιμ- 
νονεεε "Ίλιον orgarevcavrey.—Arriani de Exped. Alex. lib. i. cap. ii. 
p. 24, edit. Gronov. 1714.‘ Ipse cum reliquis Eleuntem proficiscitur, 
Protesilao sacrum, Cujus ibi sepulcbrum adjesto tymulo tegitur,” &e. 
&c.—Suppl. in Q. Curt. lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 99. edit. Lugd. Bat. 


|] Ἡμογος σΤο(ια peaegor, coor cursepeactor angas, Il. 5. v. 56. 
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ships, We may expect to. receive Βοπιό help in our 
future progress, from the detail of the geographers. 
Qn the descent from Giaur-Keui to the left of the 
road leading to the first castle on the Asiatic side of 
the strait, called Koum-Kale, in less than half a mile 
from the village, there is a barrow, which is not conspi- 
οπου from any quarter, as itis attached to the root of 
the hill.above, and has also a tekeh, or Dervishes’ cha- 
pel, built against its side. ‘There is a vineyard hedge 
round the bottom of the mount, and the top, which is used 
for a cemetery, has on it some broken remnants of mo- 


‘dern stone-work. It is very inferior in size to Beshik- 


Tepe and the other barrows before-mentioned, to which 
it does not bear so great a proportion as the mount at 
Marlborough to that at Sidbury. Το the cast of this 
barrow, at a little distance, and in the road to Koum- 
Kale, there is another similar mount, but smaller, al- 
though more observable than the first. Immediately be- 
low it, the road turns northwards, and leads down a 
descent into a sandy triangular flat, about a mile long 


and a quarter of a mile broad, at the extremity of which 


is the town of Koum-Kale. Theapproach to it is through 
gardens and vineyards, separated by low enclosures. 
On the road we observed some singular constructions for 
forcing water. The stream from a spring at the foot of 
the: hill of Giaur-Keui is conveyed in an earthen pipe, 
which is catried over several pieces of wall, perhaps 
twenty feet high, about three hundred paces from each 
other, across the flat to the reservoirs and fountains in 
the town and castle. The source is considerably above 
the level of Koum-Kale, so that the Turks, by this con- 
trivance, show their perfect ignorance of the first princi- — 
ples of hydraulics, and put it in the power of any enemy 
to cut off their supply at once, by knocking down one of 
these walls. 

The town of Koum-Kale is exceedingly clean and well- 
built, with one wide street containing several neat shops 
and coffee-houses. It has two moscks, whose white mi- 
narets are seen at some distance from the inland villages 
and from the sea. The number of inhabitants may he 
about six hundred, chiefly the families of the Turks who 
garrison the fortress. The castle, built by Sultan Soly- 
man in the year 1659, is ill-coustructed, being a hollow 
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square of massive walls, with towers at the angles, pro- 
tected at the back by a single moat. The battery ranges 
along the northern and western walls, and the embra- 
sures, with the mouths of their enormous, cannons, look 
like the entrances of small caverns to those sailing 
through the Straits, ; 

The eastern bank of the neck of land on which Koum- 
Kale is built, is a bay or marsh, bounded on the other 
side by another flat sandy projection. It is about half a 
mile in breadth, and being extremely shallow, is covered 
in part with high reeds. It may be called the mouth of 
the Mendere, for into it that river discharges itself ander 
a wooden bridge three hundred feet long, a mile dhbove 
the town. A yellow tinge, similar to that observable at 
the mouth of all streams which deposit sand-banks, 
spreads in a circular line beyond the point, into the wa- 
ters of the strait. The banks of the river near its mouth 
are adorned with frequent clumps of garden and forest 
trees. A little above the bridge there is,a low barrow 
enclosed in a Turkish cemetery, and shaded by poplars 
and cypresses, 

On the east side of the Mendere is an extensive plain, 
(Pococke calls it two miles broad and four long),* well 
cultivated in some parts, but in others a black swamp, 
and, near the shore, a sandy marsh. It is so intersected 
with dykes, that on passing it on our route to the Dar- 
danelles, we were obliged to have recourse to the assist- 
ance of a peasant who was working in the corn fields. A 
broad ditch stream, which is lost in the marshes, flows 
from the east, in a line nearly parallel with the strait, at 
the distance of a mile from the shore. It is called the 
Thymbrek. Koum-Keui is a village a mile and‘a half 
from the bridge between the Mendere and the Thymbrek. 
The coast is still flat and sandy for two miles to the east 
of Koum-Kale, as far as a projecting point of land, where 
the ground becomes high and rocky. On the slope of this 
point is a barrow, called In-Tepe Ghealu, « The barrow 
of the marsh.” A neck of sand divides the coast between 
In-Tepe. and the mouth of the Mendere, into two bays 5 
the higher one of which, near the barrow, is at the bot- 
tom almost choked with reeds, and is calied Karanlik- 


* Observations on Asia Minor, p. 105. 
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Liman, “The shut port.” ‘Into this basin there runs a 
- deep brook, Gheulu-Su, The water of the marsh.” A 
little above In-Tepe the road to the Dardanelles winds 
round the foot of some low hills, which project from the 
east into the great plain of Koum-Keui, having the shore 
on the north, and on their southern declivity the beauti- 
ful valley of Thymbrek-Dere, so called from the stream 
that runs through its whole length. The southern bank 
of the vailey is formed by another root of the mountains, 
which spread in successive chains from the south-east to 
the north-west over the whole of the eastern portion of 
the Troad. On this root is the village of Tchiblak, and 
at the extremity of it is a barrow. About four miles in 
the valley of Thymbrek, on the north bank of the river, 
is the village Hallil-Elly, and two miles higher up ano- 
ther village, Thymbrek-Keui. 

The course of the Mendere from the bridge, is for 
two miles in nearly a straight line to the south, through 
a vale, bleak and ancultivated to the west, under the hill 
of Giaur-Keui, but divided into green pastures and corn- 
fields on the side towards the plain of Koum-Keui. The 
banks are high and sandy, but the depth of water in the 
channel varies with the season. We crossed at a ford.a 
mile above the bridge resorted to by the peasants of Giaur- 
Keui, in their way to Koum-Keui and the villages to the 
south, and, in the month of April, found the stream as 
high as the saddle-girts. Two miles from the bridge a 
small rivulet, running in a channel which has once been : 
supplied with more copious waters, flows into the Men- 
dere from the sonth. A mount of some dimensions is 
close to the junction of, and between, the streams, near 
two: piers of a fallen bridge crossing the rivulet. Some 
carved stones, and two capitals of the Corinthian order, 
were found on this mount by the author of the Topography 
of ‘Froy. A quarter of a mile farther, the rivulet creep- 
ing through sedges, winds round a low long eminence, 
which being nearly surrounded by a tract of marsh land, 
is approachable only over a stony ridge stretching to- 
wards it from the south. From the great barrow, oppo- 
site to which our frigate was anchored, to the marsh, is 
a walk of half an hour, the whole way on a descent over 
corn-fields and heathy lands. The marsh runs to the 
south-south-east, on both sides of the rivulet, for a mile 
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and a half, then turns off to the east, and with a few 
intervals of meadow land, covers an expanse of flat coun- 
try seven or eight miles in length, and two or three in 
breadth, spreading itself over the southern portion of the 
plain between the Mendere and the rivulet. It is in 
many parts choked up with tall reeds, the covert of innu- 
merable flocks of wild fowl of every description. From 
the turn of the marsh tothe east, the rivulet may be 
called its boundary, although there are here and there 
some tracts of cultivated land between the morass and 
the banks of the stream. Immediately from that angle 
commences the new cut, which has diverted some of the 
water from its former channel, and has served also par- 
tially to drain the marsh. It is deep, like a mill-course, 
but in no part more than fifteen feet broad. It rans in 
a south-south-westerly direction, and in something morp 
than three miles, joins the rivulet conjectured to be the 
navigable Scamander of Pliny. Beyond this canal to 
the east, there is a succession of low eminences, and the 
country is covered with brown heath and stunted bushes, 
except in some few cultivated spots. Ona slope above 
the commencement of the new channel, is the village of 
Erkessi-Keui, or, as itis more usually called, Pasha- 
Chiflik, from a couutry-house in that quarter built by the 
famous Hassan Capadan Pasha, who either originally 
formed, or deepened and widened the artificial cut. A 
mmile to the south of Pasha-Chiflik, and, as I found by 
frequent walks, about six from the barrow opposite to our 
station, and three from the mouth of the new channel, is 
the great barrow, called from a neighbouring village 
Udjek-Tepe, which towers above all the surrounding 
eminences, and from the summit of which there is a com- 
plete view of the whole plain of the Mendere, and of that 
which slopes down to the fiat sandy shores in front of the 
island of ‘Tenedos. Udjek-Tepe is as large as the bar- 
row at Sidbury, but from being placed in the midst and. 
on the summit of some gradually-rising ground, is mach 
more conspicuous than that mount. It is in shape a peak- 
ed cone, and has a few bushes on its sides, but is bare on 
the top. The road to Alexandria Troas passes near it 
on the right. 

Bos-Keui is a village on the same line of low hills, 
three quarters of an hour east-south-east of Udjek-Tepe. 

} 
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From the barrow to the sources of the rivulet, near the 
far-famed Bourna-bashi, is a walk of two hours, over . 
hilly uneven ground, in a direction nearly due east. It 
may be as well to mention here, although with some an- 
ticipation of a future topic, that this line of low hills; 
whose extremity reaches to the angle formed by the new 
and old channel of the Bournabashi rivulet, is the south- 
ern boundary of the great plain of the Mendere, and has 
been thought, as may hereafter appear erroneously, to be 
that elbow of high land (αγκω) which Strabo mentions 
as stretching from the roots of Mount Ida towards the 
Sigean Promontory. Were it continued, it would reach 
rather to Yeni-Keui than to Cape Janissary. 

Having traced the course of the Bournabashi rivulet to 
its spring, let us follow the Mendere upwards, from its 
junction with that stream. It turns off at first a little to 
the east. Its southern bank for a mile and a half, is an 
open flat of green sward, interspersed with a few bushes, 
and to the north, the land is cultivated, and partly en- 
closed. Two miles above the junction, a streamlet from 
the eastward falls into the river, near a village called 
Callifatli, which lies south of Koum-Keui, on the road 
from the castle to Bournabashi. The vale through which 
runs the Callifatli rivulet, is the next in succession to 
that of Thymbrek-Dere, from which Ἡ is separated by 
the low eminences of Tchiblak. In the direction from 
this last village to Callifatli is a barrow, from which 
there is a line of elevated ground projecting towards the 
west-south-west into the plain of Koum-Keui. East- 
south-east, a mile from Callifatli, is another low barrow, 
and a third chain of low woody hills bounds the valley of 
Callifatli to the south, approaehing near the banks of the 
river. The succeeding valley is watered by a rivulet, 
which runs from the hills near the village of Atche-Keui, 
three miles to the east of the Mendere. Between the village 
and the river, but nearer the latter, is a large irregularly- 
shaped mount, and near this a ford crosses the river to 
Bournabashi, which is a mile distant on an eminence at 
the head, as it were, of the whole plain of the marsh. 
The river from this point to Callifatli flows through a 
highly cultivated country, forming woody aits, now con- 
cealed amidst groves of cornel and wild-almond trees, 
and now glittering through open tracts of corn-lands. I 
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traced all its windings, startling young broods of wild 
ducks and flocks of turtle-doves out of every brake, from 
the vicinity of Bournabashi to where the path led me 
across the plain and the rivulet towards the frigate, and 
found I had walked for three hours; but the direct road, 
even to Callifatli, is not, I should think, more than seven 


tiles. 

Nothing could be more agreeable than our frequent 
rambles along the banks of this beautiful stream. The 
peasants of the numerous villages, whom we frequently 
encountered ploughing with their buffaloes, or driving 
their creaking wicker cars, laden with faggots from the 
mountains, whether Greeks or Turks, showed πο incli- 
nation to interrupt our pursuits. The whole region was, 
in a@ manner, in possession of the Salsette’s crew, par- 
ties of whom, in their white summer dresses, might be 
seen’ scattered over the plain collecting the tortoises 
which swarm on the sides of the rivulets, and are found 
under every furze-bush. 
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LETTER XL. 


Harrows.«—Short Acoount of those ancient Mownts.—Pro- 
bably not all of them actual Sepulchres.—Harrows of 
Celttc or. Scythtan Origin—as well in Phrygia as Ἡι Bri- 
tain.—The Phrygian Barrows appropriated ty the 
Greeks.— Barrow-Burial adopted by the Greeks, but not 
prevalent in the later periods of their History. The pre- 
sent Barrows of the Troad, Liman-Tepe, Stamboul- 
Douk, Beshkik-Tepe, Udjek-Tepe, Φε. not mentioned in 
Strabo.—Supposed of Achilles.—Account of its Ex- 
cavation by De Choiseul Gouffier.—Absolute uncertainty 
respecting the real Monument.—irbitrary adoption of 
Names for the other Barrows.—In-Tepe possibly the 
Hantéum.—Rhetean Promontory. 


IT must have been observed, that frequent mention 
has been made of barrows, on the coast and in the plain 
of Phrygia. The precise origin of these singular mounts 
has never been determined ; for, whilst some have sup- 
posed that all of them are specimens of the most ancient 
kind of sepulchre, there are others who think that they 
may have been raised on other occasions, and are not to 
be invariably regarded as memorials of the dead.* It 


* Dr. Borlase, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 211, edit. 2d, 
(quoted in Dalzel’s Notes on Le Chevalier) finds fault with the appel- 
lation, which being usually darrow, and not, as in Cornwall, burrez, 
gives, as he conceives, too great a latitude to that which should al- 
Ways signify a sepulchre. It is possible, however, that our word is 
not derived from the Saxon byrig, to bury, but beorg, or beorh, sig- 
nifying “ oppidum,” a fortress or little hill, which is prononnced | 
gutturally, like berch, and (as talch is changed into tallow) becomes 
an English, barrow. See note to page 20, of the Introduction to Sir 
R. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, where both roots seem to be admitted. 
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would, perhaps, be proceeding too far to suppose every 
artificial heap ‘of earth, even when found in countries 
where such tombs abound, and although generally consi- 
_ dered an ancient tomb, to be an actual sepulchre. Mounts 
were raised by the Egyptians sometimes to support a sa- 
cred building, and sometimes to serve, without any su- 
perstructure, as objects of veneration. In this manner 
hills were accounted holy by the ancient Persians, as they 
are by the modern Japanese ; and amongst the Jews, tem- 
ples or ather places of worship were; from the practice of the 
idolaters, denominated High Places.* From the hillocks of 
the Egyptians, Taphos, one of the Greek words signify- 
ing a tomb, may be derived,} which can be accounted for 
by supposing, that many of these were in truth the tombs 
of their princes, and perhaps the archetypes of their py- 
ramids, and that the worship of the dead was the origin 
of the sanctity attached to their supposed sepulchres. . 
In flat countries a mount was raised, but in other situa- 
tions, either the foot, or the summit of a natural emi- 
nence, was selected for the place of burial. We have the 
testimony of Homer himself .to prove, that hills, the size 
of which precluded almost the possibility of their being 
artificial, were called tambs. This was the case with Ba- 
tieia, named by the Immortals, or, in early ages, the tomb 
of Myrinna,+ where the Trojan army of fifty thousand 
men was drawn out in battle array, which could not have 
been effected even if the hill had been equal in size to the 
tomb of Ninus, the largest barrow in the world.§ King 


* Sir R. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, pp. 80, 8t. 


1 Bryant’s Mythology, vol. i. p. 449. Less curious etymologists 
may be contented with the deriyation from st agoy, the aor. sec. indic. 
of Jarre, sepelio. 


4 Il. B.v. 811. See the Scholiast to verse 403, and Camerarius, 
who give an easier explanation of the double appellations in Homer 
than either Eustathius or Dr. Clarke. The second names of inanimate 
objects, it should be observed, are not to be confounded (although 
the annotators have not remarked the difference) with those of men 
derived from any exploit, of which Homer gives.an example in Asty- 
anax, the agnomen of Hector’s son Scamander— 

Asog yap epuero “Tasoy “‘Barap.—Il. vi. v. 403. 


§ It was nine stadia (more than a mile) from the bettom to the top> . 


and ten stadia in breadth, and was to be seen in the time of Diodorus, 
who says of it; Tor δε Νεγὸν w Septpapss slater ev τοῖς Bacsasioss καὶ κα- 
τεσκευασεν tr AUTH Yaa αμιμιγεδες, cv To per υψος ervea nv Trad sey 
wodseupes as gues Keracias dyna.—Lib. i, p. 67, edit. Steph. 1714. 
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Dercennus was beried under a hill,* and Ciuethes, one of 
the companions of Aneas, on the top of a mountain on the 
_ Shares of Peloponnesus.} ‘The prevalence of the super- 
stition above alluded to, which has been denominated hero 
worship, although it may militate against Mr. Bryant’s 
general assertion, that all ancient barrows were not se- 
pulchral, and may induce us_to think that if they were 
not really tombs they were at least supposed to be so, 
may yet serve to convince us that many of these mounts, 
whether natural or artificial, did not actually contain the 
ashes of the dead. In proof of this, it is observed by 
the above author, that the tombs shown in Greece «ε were 
some of them those of gods themselves ;”} and Dr. Bor- 
lase has remarked, that ancient writers use that word for 
a temple, which signified properly a sepulchre.§ The 
same may be said of the monumental hillocks in our own 
country. The barrow on Cotley Hill, and that in Elder 
Valley, in Wiltshire, on being excavated, discovered. no 
signs of an interment, although there were sufficient. 
' proofs to show that they had been devoted to religious 
purposes; and the black earth generally found on dig- 
ging into these eminences, which was once thought a de- 
composition of carcasses, has been pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be nothing but vegetable matter.|| 

It would not, indeed, be saying too much to affirm, 
that the same judgment which we form of the barrows in 
our own country, may be applied to those found in the 
north of Europe, in Tartary, and in whatever part of the . 
world was at any time peopled by the Celtic race of man- 
kind. The Nomades or the Scythians of the early Greeks 
and Romans, and the Celto-Scythe of later periods, 
have been recognised in every region of Europe and 
Asia, and were discovered under different denominations 
in Britain, in Germany, and in Gaul.’ Not only the 


* Virg. JEn. xi. 850. 

+ Dion, Halic. lib. i. cap. 42. 

+ Observations on a Treatise, pp. 44, 45. 

§ Tvuufoc, Lycopb. Cassand. ver. 613; “tumulum antique Cere- 
ris,” Virg. ZEn. ii. 742; Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 222; Descript. 
of the Plain of Troy, p. 95. 

{| See Sir R. Hoare’s Wiltshire, pp. 71, 82, 92, vol. i. 

q See the authorities on this head, collected in Sir R. Hoare’s An- 
cient Wiltshire, Introd. pp. 8, 9, &c. 
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manners, bat the name of Scythians, was found, in the 

of Pliny, amongst the Sarmatians, and Germans,* 
who supplied the first population of our island ; and we 
need not be surprised at beholding vestiges of the same 
customs on the downs of Wiltshire and the plains of Troy. 
The Thracians and Mysians of Homer, as well as the 
Hippomulgi, Galactophagi, and Ahii, may be said to be 
of Scythian origin, and tribes of that wandering people, 
were mixed with the nations south.of the Ister in the 
time of Augustus.t The Thracians of Herodotus have 
many points of resemblance with the Scythians of that 
historian, amongst which may be remarked the practice 
of barrow-burial. The latter nation constructed earthen 
sepulchres of an enormous size over their kings ;{ and 
the Thracians, after burning or interring their corpses, 
heaped a mount over them, and performed funeral games :§ 
it appears also, that they sacrificed victims of all kinds 
at the funerals of their chief men.j) Now the early inha- 
bitants of Phrygia wero from Thrace ; and Strabo asserts, 
that many Trojan names were Thracian ; they were there- 
fore, a Scythian people, and may have constructed the 
barrows on the south side of the Hellespont previously to 
the Homeric zwra. It is not getting over a single step to 
say, that these monuments are Phrygian, and not, as Mr. 
Bryant asserted, Thracian ; since the Phrygians are al- 
lowed to have been originally from Thrace. 

A gentleman, more practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject of barrows than any other enquirer, no sooner saw 
the first description and representation of the tumuli on 
the plain of Troy, than he pronounced that they wero 
exactly similar to those seen in Great Britain; that they 
were the tombs of the Celts of Thrace, and ofa date prior 
to that assigned to the Trojan war. He was not at all 
aware that Mr. Bryant had made a precisely similar re- 


* “ Scytharum nomen usquequaque transit in Sarmatas atque Ger- 
manos.” —Hist. lib. iv. cap. 12, p. 59, edit. Paris, m.pxxx11. - 

+ Strab. lib. vii. p. 296. 

4 Tavra de romcarres yours wavess χωµα (tye, wpeidreomsvOs, nas 
προθυμεομεγοί ws µγΙςοΥ Φοἱνσαι.---Ηοτοὰ. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 71, p. 251, 
edit. Edinb. 1806. 

§ Ἐτωτα δι Sarrove: xaraxaveartec, » araws yu κρυψαντες youa ὃν 
χιαντες, ayara tides Fayrosoy.——Herod. lib. v. cap. 8, &c. 

|| Mlarrose cpakarrec pric. bid. 
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mark, but came to the same conclusion by actual obser-. 
Vatron, which that learned person had derived from his‘ 
beoks.* Repeated experiments have proved, that the Eng- 
lish barrows are of the most remote antiquity ; for fre- 
quently, after finding a Roman or Saxon burial near the 
summit of the mount, the excavators lave arrived at the 
original British interment in the cist on the floor of the 
tomb; and in the very old British sepulchres, stags’ 
horns, and bones of various animals, have been’ often 
found, together with othen vestiges of the Celtic prac- 
tice of sacrificing, before remarked in the Thraco- 
Scythians.+ | 
The Phrygian barrows were most probably then, as 
Mr. Bryant has observed, appropriated by the Greeks 
to people of their own nation, just as fancy directed. It 
was the common custom for those amongst them, who 
pretended that ‘their ancestors had received the benefits, 
or witnessed the exploits, of an hero, to show his tomb: 
as the best memorial to keep alive their gratitude. This 
remark, by which Dionysius of Halicarnassus{ accounted 
for finding several tombs of περα, should make us hesi- 
tate to decide any ancient facts by the appearance of 
these tumuli; and it may be observed, that when Virgil 
described the spots where the trumpeter and the nurse of 
fineas had been buried, it was not from the supposition 
that their bones were actually deposited in Italy, but only 
to introduce a popular superstition into his poem. Yet 
why should we not look for the ashes of Cajeta and Mise- 
nus, as well as for those of Achilles and Ajax? Mr. 
Bryant’s opinion respecting the Thracian, or (as I have 
ventured to call it) the Scythian origin of the Phrygian 
barrows, would have been much strengthened, if he had 
had an opportunity of seeing, with myself, that these ar- 


* The late Mr. Cunnington, of Heytesbury, Wilts, stated this opi- 
- nion in presence of B. A. Lambert, Esq. F. R. 5. to whom I am indebt- 
ed for the anecdote, ' 

Τ Amongst other curious articles (some of which, although ancient 
British, are very similgr to the trinkets found in the tombs in Greece) 
there was discovered in a barrow in Wiltshire, a piece of woven cloth, 
the web very coarse, but exactly the same as that for the invention of 
which a patent has lately been obtained: so that what Horace eaid of 
words, in his epistle to the Pisos, may be applied to the arta— 

** Multa renascentur que jam cecidere.....” 


+ Lib. i. cap. 46. 
Vor. II. U 
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tificial hills abound on the European side of the strait, 
especially in the vicinity of Gallipoli; where, two hua- 
dred years ago, a superstition prevailed, that they were 
the sepulchres of Thracian kings ;* and his argument 
may, perhaps, receive seme little accession by the remark, 
that one of the words used by Homer to signify. a barrow, 
appears altogether of Celtic origin 5 se that the poet, in 
celebrating the great and supereminent tomb of Achilles,+ 
did not even change the name of that monument, which 
long before the days of his hero may have been the sepul- 
chre of some Scythian warrior. Tumba is the Celtic 
root; hence the tombeau of the French, and the tomb of 
the English,t whose church-yards still display a epeci- 
men of the same humble sepuichre which contented their 
ancestors. x . 
It is not to be denied indeed, that the Greeks adopted 
the same method of denoting the site of their primitive 
under-ground graves (υπογαια), Not to mention the xv 
γεια, the heaped earth of Homer, their sign («9««), burial- 
place (τ«φοε), and monument (mma), were raised mounts. 
‘The sign of Hecuba («7c exu2), is a barrow still seen on 
the shore of the Thracian Chersonese. The burial-place 
of the Athenians, was a mount, since that or the similar 
tomb of some of the heroes who conquered with Miltiades, 
is at this day visible om the plain of Marathon ;§ and 
the monument of Panthea and Abradates|} was a hillock, 
for it was heaped up.¢ The custom, however, of raising 
a mount only, does not appear to have generally obtain- 
ed after the early poriods of Grecian history. On the 
Marathenian barrow, and that of Panthea, there were 
Inscribed stele 3; and even in Homer’s time, that refine- 
ment had begun to prevail, for the horses of Achilles, 
when they wept for the death of Patroclus, stood fixed to 


5 Sandys, A Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 26, edit. Lond. 1697. 
{ Meyer καί αµυµονα τυµβον. Odyss. Ω. 80. 
+ Introduction to Sir R. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, note 4, p. 20. 
§ Tagos και εν τω wedi ASuvasayereiy, Pau. Attic. p. 60. 
{} Cyrop. lib. vii. cap. 11, το perazen versemeyeduc εχασθ». 
| OgSer you’ Axsaaus rage. Eurip. Hecub. v. 225. 
“Sag? evs cape χεισθα. Apoll. Rhod. Argon. lib. iii. v. 203 ; 


as well as many other passages might be adduced, in proof that the 
early Greek monument was a heap of earth. 
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the spot, ke a pillar on a tomb.* The Scythians raised 
no other memorials of their dead in the vast plains on 
which they settled their temporary dwellings ;+ but these 
monuménts were too bulky for the precincts of cities, and 
with the civilised Greeks, the very large mount was the 
sepulchre of those only who were slain in battle, and were 
buried where they fell; or of such as died on 3 military 
expedition, as was the case with Demeratus the Corin- 
thian, to whose memory the army of Alexander heaped 
up an earthen cenetaph eighty cubits high.t Although 
earthen substractures were used in the time of Deme- 
trius Phalereus,§ and probably in much tater perioda, 
et the monuments of which such frequent mention is 
ade in Pausanias, are generally understood to have 
been of polished stone. The old appellation of the 
Greek sepuichres became almost obsolete; and we may 
collect from a passage in Cicero, either that ita meaning 
was in bis time not distinctly understood, or that there 
was some difficulty in giving a precise translation of it in 
the Latia language. Except at Marathon, and the hil- 
locks near Phalerum, I do not recollect to have.sean any 
barrows in Greece conjectured to be sepulchral. —_- 


* fliad. P. ν. 404. | 

{ It seems likely, that at the time the English berrows were con- 
structed, sot only those who died in battle, but every peraon of dis- 
tinction, was buried under one of these conspicuous mounts, some of 
which appear to have been family mausolea, as they contain several 
skeletons of both sexes ranged in order. The weapons frequently 
found in the tombs, may not have pointed out that the deceased died 
ia battle, but only have shown what was the profeasion, or perhaps 
the sex, of the corpse, at a time when all men wore arms. None of 
the barrows in Engiand appear to have been raised promiscuously over 
the soldiers slain in battle; but some of those opened in America, 
have been found to contain as many as a thousand skeletons.—Se¢ 
Jefferson's State of Virginia, p. 174, quoted in Dalzel’s note to p. 88, 
Description of the Plain of Troy, and in the Encyclop. Britt. article 
Barrow. . 

4 Kes ΤαΦ2Υ ϱχὼώσεν ο στρώτος ar αὐτω Te ΦΙρΙΜΕΤρω ptyar, υψος ὃν 
χω) oydexxovra.—Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 696, Op. Om. edit. Paris, 1624, 

6 Sepulchris autem novis finivit modum, nam super terre tumu- 
lum noluit quid statui nisi columellam, &c.—Cieer. de Legib. lib. ii. 
cap. 26. | 

| Έσρεβος ξεστι λιθε«Ταφοςξεστος. 

{ Panaque est, αἱ quis bustum (nam id puto appellari τυκβον) ans 
monumentum, inquit, aut columnam woelaverit, dejecerit, fregerit.—De 
Legib. lib. ii. cap. 26. 
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After this general view of the subject, and of the. pro- 
bable history of any monumental mounts, however an- 
cient, which may be seen in these parts of the world. we 
may proceed to examine the particular specimens of the 
supposed tombs which are found on the shore of the plain, 
and in the plain itself, watered by the Mendere. It may 
have been observed, that they still bear the name of tomb, 
for the Turkish Tepe is reasonably supposed a derivation 
from the Greek Taphos. The largest of the ‘I'epes al- 
ready noticed is Stamboul-Douk, the next Liman-Tepe, 
the third Udjek-Tepe ; the fourth and fifth, Beshik-Tepe, 
and the barrow next to Cape Janissary, are of nearly an 
equal size. The whole of these are-of such dimensions, 
that they might be, by those who are unused to such αρ” 
pearances, considered nataral eminenres ; and the two 
last are so situated on the summits of rising ground, as 
to make it doubtful where the artificial mount begins. 
Dr. Pococke mentions a chain of low hills running south- 
east from the Sigean Promontory, divided by small vales 
or rather hollow grounds. On the first he places the 
town of Giaur-Keui, on the next the first barrow, on the 
third the town of Yeni-Keui, and on the north-eastern 
end of the fourth, which he says extends to the south- 
east, another barrow.* It will be seen he does not no- 
tice Beshik-Tepe. The singular appearance of four 
large barrows ranged along the shore at regular dis- 
tances, and of the conspicuous Udjek-Tepe, cannot fail of 
attracting the attention of the most unobservant traveller, 
although « the succession of these five tumuli” has not, 
in my humble judgment, the lest tendency « to ascertain 
the Trojan war.”{ They have been supposed the work 
of the early Mahometan invaders, and are referred by 
the present inhabitants to the Sultans, who at every con- 
siderable station raised a mount, on which they erected 
the standard of Mahomet,} a custom still observed, as 
an eye-witness informed me, by the Tartar princes when- 
ever they pitch their tents. There is such a similarity 


* Pococke, Observations on Asia Minor, page 106. 

‘The succession of five tumali, under the distant horizon, tends 
more than any other proof to ascertain the Trojan war,”’—Constant. 
Ancient and Modern, p. 340. 

¢ Observations on Asia Minor, p. 105. 
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of size and form, which is conoidal, in all of these five 
barrows, that the same opinion must be formed of one as 
of the other mount ; and if Udjek-Tepe is, as late writers 
have pretended, in reality the tomb of Ausyetes mention- 
ed by Strabo, we cannot but suppose that the other tepes 
are also Homeric land-marks, or at least were 60 consi- 
dered in former times, and we must expect to see some 
ancient notice of their remarkable appearance. Yet I 
find not the least allusion to either of these immense 
tombs on the Phrygian coaat, in the long and minute de- 
tail of Strabo, nor in any other ancient authority, except 
we conclude (which no arrangement will, I fear, justify), 
that the Greek sepulchres, which have always been hi- 
therto put within the mouth of the strait, were in reality 
on the shore of the open sea. 

Whoever should sail towards the Hellespont with the 
expectation of finding the tomb of Achilles on the jutting 
promontory (a beacon to the sailor afar off at sea), would 
fix at once upon the great barrow next to Sigéum, as the 
monument of that hero, and Beshik-Tepe would supply 
him with a tomb for Ajax. These, indeed, I take to be 
ss the two hils rising in a’piramidall forme, not unlikely 
to be those of Achilles and Ajax,” seen by the traveller 
in Haklayt. Dr. Pococke, sailing from Tenedos to Alex- 
andria Troas, and having before made some conjectures 
Tespecting the barrows on the other side of Cape Janis- 
sary, did think that this barrow, or Beshik-Tepe, « as it 
was very mach exposed to view from the sea,” might 
more probably be the tomb of Achilles.* Other travel- 
lers, without a shadow of support from any authority 
whatever, have called the barrow near Cape Janissary 
the tomb of Antilochus, and Beshik-Tepe that of Pene- 
leus. They are so noted in Olivier’s map. We have 
heard also, that «εί admits of doubt whether Beshik- 
Tepe is not the tomb erected by Caracalla over his friend 
Festus.” + . .. 

Whether the Achillean tomb of Homer was that next 
to Sigéum, can never be determined ; and those who con- 
sider the action of the Iliad as a fiction, will not be af- 


* Observations on Asia Minor, p. 110. Itis difficult to say to which 
of the two Tepes he alludes. 


+ Topography of Troy. 
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fected by the uncertainty ; but it.must be interesting to 
know, whether any vestige remains of that barrow round 
which Alexander ran, and which received the homage of 
so many suceeeding ages. * | 

According {ο Heredotus, there was a place on the rizht 
bank of the river Hypacyris, in the Scythian region Hy- 
lea, called the Course of Achilles,* near which Anachar- 
sis sacrificed, on his return to his country. This spot is 
noticed by all the geographers; and Pliny} adds, that the 
tomb of Achilles was shown on the opposite island of 
Leuce or Macaron, about which se many atrange stories 
were related by the ancient navigators of the Black 
Sea.{ There was acenotaph of Achilles at Elis.4 Who- 
ever would see the importance attached to every particu- 
lar relative to this early hero, may look at the discussion 
in Nete A, to the article Achilles, in Mr. Bayte’s Dic- 
tionary, in which eleven authorities are quoted, to settle 
whether the son of Peleus was actually fed on lion’s mar- 
row; and a perusal of the whole article, whichis taken from 
the learned treatise on Achilles by Drelincourt, may show 
us, that notwithstanding this attention, the death and bu- 
rial, as well as the life and exploits of the here of the 
fliad, are not to be settled by a reference to any credible 
history. : 

it would be superfluous to quote the Greek poets, to 
show that a pretended tamb of Achilles near Sigéum, is 
celebrated in very early periods, but it ie as well to men- 
tion that a town or fortress was built round it, not, as 


© Toy Ax sAARoy xarsopceror Δρόμου -— Hist, lib. iy. cap. 76. 

+ Lib. iv. cap. xii. p. 59, edit. Paris. In lib..x. cap. x. p. 177, he has 
these words, more decisive of the supposition : Perdices non trans- 
valant Beotiz fines in Attica, nec ulla avis in Ponti insula, gud eepul- 
tus est Achilles, sacratam ei xdem. ‘e 
_ 4 Pausanias, lib. iii. p. 200, relates, that Leonymus of Crotone 
found Achilles and the two Ajaxes, together with Antilochus and Pa- 
troclus, upon the island, and Achilles married to Helena. They were 
departed spirits. According to other accounts, Achilles, sailing to- 
wards Taurica for the love of Iphigenia, stopped at this island, and 
there died, and was worshipped. He used to wander upon the pro- 
montory at the mouth of the Borysihenes, called Course 
Achilles; a name which was, as some have thought, indiscriminately 
given to many shores with a wide range of beach—* Dionysius Albi- 
nus ut refert Apollonii interpres serogss τας ευρµας Ἠ/όγας λεγεσθαι 
Άχιλλεως Jeoxor.”—Casaub. Comm. in lib. vii. Strab. p. 140. 


§ Paus, lib. vi. p. 389. 
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Timmus reported,* by Periander, nor out of the ruins of 
Troy, but by the Mitylenzans of Sigéum, whe, when ex- 
pelled by the Athenians from the latter place, retained 
the town Achilléum.t The Athenians possessed it after 
the Mitylenzuns. In the time of Strabo it was a small 
village, and Pliny mentions it as having once existed.+ 
Sigéum and the tomb are so connected in the mention 
made of them by Strabo, as to show their vicinity to 
each other 56 and the expression of Pliny in the pas- 
sage quoted above, pints out that the tomb was near the 
shore where the fleet of the hero was supposed to have 
been stationed. There was a circalar temple, containing 
an image of Achilles, upon or near his tomb; and the 
barrow itself must have been very conspicuous on a head- 
land immediately overlooking the naval station. A frag- 
ment of the Polyxena of Sophocles, preserved out of 
Porphyry, in Stobsus, gives three lines of a speech ad- 
dressed to the Greeks as they were sailing from the har- 
bour, by the spectre of Achilles from the summit of his 
tomb.) . 

But not only were the temple and the tomb of Achilles 
at the Sigean Promontory, but the sepulchres of Patro- 
clus and Antilochus were seen in the same quarter ;5 and 
with these monuments, the three barrows inentioned on 
the route from Giaur-Keui to Koum-Kale, have been 
thought to ceincide. Pococke, before whom no one, that 
I am aware, ever noticed them, said « they might possi- 
bly be very extraordinary pieces of antiquity.” Chandler 
more decisively called the barrow next to Giaur-Keui 
the tomb of Achilles, and the following one that of Pene-. 
lous, but offered an excuse for the assertion in his Pre- 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 600. 

+ Herod. Hist. lib. v. cap. 94 

+ Fidtet Achilléum, oppidum juxta Tumulum Achillis, conditom 
a Mityleneis, et mox Atheniensibus, ubi classia ejus steterat in Sigzxo. 
Plin. lib. v. cap. 30. p. 78, edit. Paris. 

§ ο”. Που Porrstou µεχθι Σιγµου και Αχιλλεὼς ῥεημασος.--οδ. Xiil. 
p- 

[| Kee κατά τον axowacur Των ΕλλΗΥΔΥ ΑΧ. 7 Αχίλλεὼς weserg zivopetvou 
TOs araeyemerers υπηρ τι T2ge.—Longm. sect. xii. Vid. Runkken. not. 
in Long. sect. xv. p. 255, edit. Toup. 2d edit. 

FT Ts psy ουν Axsrrtos was igor te Ts, xas evap, Όρος Te Shy410, Tle. 
τεοκλυ δε καὶ Avtinoys wrnuate,—Strab. lib. xii. p. 596. 
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face. Since the visit of the last traveller the first bar- 
row has been opened, but with such mysterious caution, 
that the world has a right to doubt the account of the 
persons concerned in the transaction. With what un- 
fairness the researches of the French dilletanti had been 
conducted previously to Mr. Le Chevalier’s tour, may be 
understood by reverting to the unwarrantable expedient 
in which the Abbé Fourmont was detected by Mr. Stu- 
art.* The detail of the opening of the supposed tomb 
of Achilles, may incline us.to suspect that the loss of the 
Abbé Fourmont need not have been regretted in France, 
whilst a Choiseul Gouffier, or a Le Chevalier, were to be 
found amongst their living antiquaries. The son of Sig- 
nor Solomon Ghormezano, French Consul at the Darda- 
nelles, was employed for two months, in the year 1787, in 
opening thé barrow, and worked at it alone, and by night, 
saying that he was looking for a spring of water, «< so 
necessary to the inhabitants of Giaur-Keui.” At length 
he discovered the place where. the relics were Ueposited. 
He immediately collected the whole, and communicated 
his success to his employer, filling a large chest with 
what he had found. This consisted of pieces of burned 
bones, pieces of a large broken metal vase, with a small 
ornament round the rim ; some charcoal ; a piece of cal- 
cined mortar of triangularly shaped metal ; pieces of fine: 
pottery, well painted with wreaths of flowers ; some bits 
of large: vases; small cups, some of them entire ; a frag- 
ment of brass a foot and a half long, and in circumfer- 
ence as big as a quart bottle, weighing seven or eight 
pounds, which «6 was at first called the hilt of a sword, 
bat afterwards by Mr. Le Choiseul declared to. be the: 
statue of a man, with a lion under each foot!!! And 
lastly, a small transparent piece of tube, a foot long and 
two inches in diameter, ornamented with chased or em- 
bossed branches, in good preservation. 


* It is well known in the learned world, that Fourmont returning 
from Greece, asserted that he had got an ancient copy of the laws of 
Solon, and had found umongst the ruins of Amycle, written monu- 
ments of higher antiquity than any before discovered. Of these he 
published specimens in the year 1740. The originals have never been. 
shown; and our learned countryman who followed him, learnt that 
the Abbé had employed many persons in the Peloponnesus, not in 
finding inscriptions, but in destroying those before discovered, to pre- 
vent the detection of his frauds. See Mr. Β. P. Knight’s Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet, p. 112. 
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ο At the foundation of the barrow was a large slab, ex- 
tending, as he supposed, over the whole surface, as, where- 
ever he dug, he still found it: in-the middle was a hole, 
twelve feet square, around which was raised a wall three 
feet high, which was-the sepulchre containing the relics ; 
on the outside of this stone was strewed a quantity of lime, 
and of charcoal, supposed to be the ashes of the funeral 
pile.” 

Now this is extracted from the account of the person 
who opened the barrow ;* but Mr. Le Chevalier says, 
«6 towards the centre of the monument, two large stones 
were found leaning at an angle, the one againet the other, 
and forming a sort of tent, under which was presently dis- 
covered a small statue of Minerva, seated in a chariot 
with four horses, and an urn of metal, filled with ashes, 
charcoal, and human bones. This urn, which is now in 
the possession of the Comte de Choiseul, is encircled in 
sculpture with a vine-branch, from which are suspended 
branches of grapes, done with exquisite art.” } 

Let me request attention to these twostatements. The 
first'is the least singular, and comes in the. least ques- 
tionable shape. Yet why should Signor Ghormezano 
work by night, when he had deceived the people, by tell- 
ing them he was looking for a spring of water? The. con- 
ducting of his operations in such a manner could only have 
made the ‘Turks suspicious; and how could he be two 
months discovering the relics, when he confesses that tho 
foundation, that is, the surface of the barrow on a level 
with the ground, was covered with a slab, which he found 
wherever he dug, and that in the middle of it was the 
sepulchre? One would think he might have come to 
this by digging straight downwards at once. The slab 
may very likely have been found. A similar artificial 
floor has been discovered in excavating the English bar- 
rows; and the cist, or stone coffin, has always been seen’ 
upon or in this floor. The other articles are also such as 
have been met with in our tumuli, and although the pre- 
servation of the metal after so many centuries is extra- 
ordinary, it is not: impossible; the whole interior relics 
being, as it were, hermetically sealed by many strata of 


* Sée Constantinople Ancient and Moderp; ϱρ. 351, 352. : 
+ Description of the Plain of Troy, p. 149." « .. 
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light dry earth, pressed down by an intermixture of large 
loose stones. The pottery might have been also found ; 
for every traveller must have seen proofs of the durability 
and high state of preservation of the terra cotta speci- 
mens found in the ancient tombs of Greece. Mr. de Choi- 
seul’s man with two lions requires no comment. Finally, 
we have only the word of the Jew for the whole story ; 
if, however, his account is true, the wonders of Mr. Le 
Chevalier must be fictions. The Minerva has, indeed, 
been modelled by Mr. Fauvel ef Athens, and other speci- 
mens have been handed about, which have an appearance 
of extreme antiquity, but may have been found elsewhere, 
or have been manufactured at Paris. Both of the details 
capnot be correct; either the Jew is not to be believed, 
or Mr. Le Chevalier must have ventured at an imposture ; 
for it is impossible to suppose, that the fragments found 
by Ghormezano ceuld have been metamorphosed by the 
heated imagination even of the most zealous antiquary, 
into the Minerva and sepulchral urn of Mr. De Choiseul. 
It is now almost impracticable to collect any information 
on the subject at the spot ; for the same secresy is observ- 
ed. respecting the discovery at this time as at the period 
of the transaction. . 

Supposing this tumulus to be the tomb alluded to by 
Strabo, Achilléum, the town, must have been on the spot, 
or close to it. Dr. Chandler says, he was eight minutes 
walking to it from Giaur-Keui, and that the town Sigéum 
was on the slope leading to it. To this slope, in fact, 
the barrow is attached. But the Mityleneeans of Achil- 
Jéum, and the Athenians of Sigéam, carried on a long 
war with each other from these respective places ;* and: 
allowing the first to be only a fortress (oppidum), the 
two rival armies must have always lived within nearly a 
stone’s-throw of each other. Beshik-Tepe, or either of 
the other tumuli before noticed, is three times as large, 
and incomparably more conspicuous from every point of 
view than this barrow ; a circumstance which struck me 
so forcibly, that I could not forbear, when on the spot, 
from suggesting to myself, that the site of the Achilléan 
tomb must have been on the summit of the peaked hill on 


 Ἔπολεμεο γαρ ox aA HiAAMLE WoArscs oppesoecsres κω Fs7418,—~Herod. 
Hist. lid. v. cap. 94. 
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which Giaur-Keui stands ;‘ and that the town Sigéurmh 
was nearer Koum-Kale, on the slope of the hill. Hero- 
dotus calls it « Sigéum on the Scamander.”* Perhaps 
it may be thought some slight confirmation of this opinioz 
to observe, that when, in. two places, Strabo proceeding 
southwards, that is, towards Lectum, names Sigéum and 
the tomb of Achilles, and puts Sigéum before the tomb,+ 
he may mean to identify the relative situations of the 
two spots; but, atany rate, the region opposite Tenedos 
does not come immediately after the site of the present 
tomb ; it is at least six miles lower down. ~~ 
The supposed tomb is not on a promontory, where 
Homer placed that of Achilles ; but- under and on the side 
of a hills; and if it has been always so attached to that 
hill as it is at present, Alexander would never have been 
said to run round it. It may be added, that there was 
evidently some structure upon the ancient tomb; Strabo 
mentions a temple. That which was anointed and crown- 
ed by Alexander, could not be a barrow only :} Plutarch§ 
calls it a pillar. How has it happened, that no vestiges 
of any building, or ancient stone-work of any kind, have 
been discovered near or on this barrow? The sepulchre 
was existing in the time of Caracalla; for, according to 
Herodian,||he adorned it with crownsand flowers previous- 
ly to the funeral of his Patroclus, the freedman Festus ; and 
it is told, that the Emperor Julian long afterwards passed 
by the sepulchres of Achilles and Ajax, on his way to 
Dardanus and Abydus.] Now there are remains in the 
barrow In-Tepe Gheulu, which have been pronounced to 


9 Μετα ds sEtyopncar ες Σὴγειον To ors TH Xnanardpa.—Lib. v. cap. 
64, edit. Edinb. p. 190. 

{ ‘‘ After the Sigean promontory and the Achilléum, is the region 
opposite Tenedos,” (lib. xiii- p: 604). “ From Rhetéum to Sigéum 
and the tomb of Achilles,” (ibid, p. 595). 

+ Nam Achillem cujus origine gloriabatur, imprimis mirari solitus, 
etiam circum cippum ejus cum amicis nudys decucurrit, unctoque 
coronam imposuit.—Suppl. in Q. Curt. lib. il. cap. 4, p. 99, edit. Lug. 
Bat. 

“"§ Tay Αχελλεως ornawe «λειψάμενὸς λα, καί μετα Ter «γαίρων συνἀ)- 
«δράμαᾶπ γυμνος,Φσπερε9 ος sors, οστεφάνασυ.--Ρ]υἱ. in vit. Alexand. p. 
672, Op. Om. edit. Paris, 1624. 

{| Ἔπιλθων ds ravra τα της Φολέως Asnpara, nxev owt Τον Αχίλλεας τα” 
Φ6Υ, σΤέΦαάΥοΙς TE χοσµησας κα! ἀγθεσι πολυτέλὼς Παλ ΑχΑλλος Μµεέµετο. 
—Hist. bib. iv. cap. 14. 

q Ammian. Marcellin. lib, xxii. cap. 8; Const. Anc. Mod. 345. 
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be parts of the Acantéum, and whoeyer thinks he has 
discovered the tomb of Achilles, might expect to find 
remnants of a similar structure—a small shrine, partly 
inclosed in the hillock. 

As to the other two barrows on the path towards 
Koum-Kale, it is possible Strabo may allude to them, 
when he talks of the tombs of Antilochus and Patroclus. 
Notwithstanding Homer precisely said, that one urn con- 
tained the mixed ashes of Achilles and Patroclus, and also, 
but apart, the ashes of Antilochus; and that the sons of the 
Greeks raised for them a tomb; so that there was only 
one barrow to cover the remains of the three heroes ; yet 
the Greeks showed Alexander the tomb of Patroclus, ant 
it was crowned by his friend Hephzstion.* ‘he tomb of 
Antilochus is not mentioned by any author except Stra- 
bo: yet it is likely that all the tumuli on the. plain were 
known under some heroic title; and. in truth, Diodorus 
hints as much, by telling us, that Alexander performed - 
ceremonies at the tombs of Achilles, Ajax, and the other 
heroes.} 


5 «ΟΦ. oft nas roy A’ytaatas apa Taper εὔτιφανασε, Ἡφαισσιανα δε 
« λεγεση, οΥέ Te Πατροκλου roy Τάφον eoreparace.—Ayrian. de Expedit. 
Alex. lib. 1. cap. 12, p. 25, edit. Gronov. 1714. 

Arskardpos τοῦ Αχιλλέας Tapor εστεβάνωσε κα! Hoatetiov tov Te Ia- 
ctpoxaw.——JElian. Var. Hist. lib, xii. cap. 7. p. 561, edit. Lederlin, 1713. 

Odyss. ©. ν. 74, et seq. 

"Amp αυτοισι ὃ-εηµτα µεγα} και auuucre τυµβον 
Χευαμώ ..... ιο. , 

If we suppose, according to the bypothesis of Mr. R. P. Knight, cone 
tained in his unpublished treatise, “Carmina Homer:ca, &c.” that 
the Odyssey is the production of an age subsequent to that of the 
_iliad, or following the opinion of the grammarians Aristophancs and 
Aristarchus, conclude the Homeric Odyssey at the two handred and 
ninety-sixth verse of the twenty-third book, the authority of these 
lines is still preferable to that of any following author; and that αυ- 
τοίσι was not thought to mean Patroclus and Antilochus by the latter 
Greeks, we may safely assert; for they showed a tomb of each of 
them. It may be dedaced also, from the twenty-third book of the 
Hliad, v. 249, that Achilles and Patroclus were buried under the same 
barrow ; for Achilles desires the Greeks to refrain from raising a 
large tomb over his friend, since they might afterwards make it broad 
and lofty when he himself should die. oF 

T Kas rove µεν rapouc reer χρΩωΔΥ Α᾽χιλλεὼς Texas “ΑΙαΥΤος και TOY αλ. 
AMY WaylouUars καὶ τοις arAOIS τοῖς Ἄρος sudoLiay yxovcsy eTienciy.—Lib. 
Zvil. cap. i. p. 570, edit. H. Steph. 1959. “* Ceteris etiam heroibus 
quorum iis in terris ostenduntur sepulchra parentavit.’—Freinsh. in 
Q. Curt. lib. ii. Suppl. edit. qu. sup. 
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It would be superfluous to comment at any length upon 
that arbitrary adoption of names for these barrows, in 
which late travellers have so wantonly indulged: It has, 


I trust, been seen, that the authority which enables us to | 


fix the Achilléum on either of them, is but very doubtful; _- 
and that there is no ground whatever for giving the pre- . 
ference to one rather than to the other of the mounts. - 
Nothing. can explain why Mr.. Le Chevalier should call, . 
the Tepe next, on the south side, to Giaur-Keui, the tomb. . 
of Antilochus, and at the same time suppose another, not 
one-third as large, to be that of the great Achilles him- 
self. There was, indeed, something like an authority 
for his presumption, arising out of a curious mistake of 
his own. The native Greeks call the neighbouring bar- 
rows under Giaur-Keui Δυο Tes, pronounced Dthio Tepe 
—The two Tombs. This the traveller metamorphosed at - 
once into Dios-Tepe, and to show that a remnant of an-~ 
cient superstition was still attached to the once hallowed 
spot, rendered it «« Zhe Divine Tomb.” This is suffi- 
ciently strange ; but no less singular is it, that the intelli- 
gent author of Constantinople Ancient and Modern, who 
detected this mistake, should have quoted Strabo, as fix- 
ing the tomb of Antilochus on Beshik-Tepe, and have 
found the ashes of Peneleus the Beotian, in the smalk 
barrow next to the supposed Achillean sepulchre.* 
There are some circumstances which show the coimci- 
dence of In-Tepe Gheulu with the reputed tomb of Ajax. 
This monument was, as Pliny relates, on the other horn 
of the Greek naval station opposite to. Sigéum.; That 
author has been accused of putting it on the Sigean pro- 
montory, owing, I presume, to a mistake in the punetua- 
tion of the text.t But he, with every other writer, 


* “ Advancing some furlongs over the promontory, we saw the 
barrow (Beshik-Tepe) called the tomb of Antilochus by Strabo.”—~ 
Const. Ancient and Modern, p. 350. In the map, however, accompa- 
nying the work, Antilochus is ‘again removed to the barrow next to 
Cape Janissary. 

Τ Fuit et Zantion a Rhodiis conditum in altero cornu, Ajace ibi se- 
“pulto xxx. stad. intervallo a Sigeo, et ipso in statione classis suz.— 
Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 30, p. 78, edit. Paris, 1532. 


¢ By Vossius—The words “in Sigze,” which belong to the former 
sentence, are usually put with the passage above quoted ; 56 that the 
text runs thus: “ In Sigzo fuit et Hantion : an evident error. I 
find that Mr, Bayle, article Achilles, note K, censures Solinus, be- 
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proves that this famous tomb, where so many miracles 
were wrought, and of which so many curious tales are 
related,* was onthe Rhetean promontory. It was also 
ao ‘Close to the shore, that the sea broke a passage into 
the sepulchre.t . 

In-Tepe is on a headland, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the bay or marsh Karanlik-Liman, and 
which appears like a promontory to those who are sailing 
up the Dardanelles, but not to those coming down the 
straits. Its exact distance from Cape Janissary, was 
found by Mr. Le Chevalier to be three thousand fathoms; 
a measurement very nearly coinciding with the thirty 
stadia (three R. miles and three quarters) assigned by 
Pliny to the interval between the two promontorics. The 
tamulas is less conical than those before mentioned, and 
is of the form called the Bell Barrow, although not so 
regularly shaped. It is conspicuous from the strait, but 
is not on high ground, nor of a size to be compared with 
that of Beshik and Udjek Tepe. Near its summit are 
the ruins of a stone arch, and the crumbling fragments 
of some wall-work. The masonry has been judged to be 
of a «much more modern date than the death of Ajax ο 
an opinion in which, without knowing the precise pe- 
riod of that event, we may safely concur. It may, how- 
ever, be a part of that shrine called the AZanteam, which 
was despoiled of its statue by Marc Antony, who carried 
it to Egypt, but which recovered its treasure by the 
bounty of Augustus Cesar.§ It was under the especial 
care of the people of Rhetéum, a town on an eminence 


cause jn his verses, attached to the emblems.of Alciatus, he places 
the tomb of Achilles on the Rhetean shore— , 


«6 Hacidis tumulum Rheeteo in Πίίογο cernis:” 
but the Rhetean shore is only a general term, applied not to the sta- 
tion of Ajax only, but to the coast. within Sigéum; as that without 
the promontory is called the Sigean shore. Thus Virgil uses the ex- 
pression: | 
« Tunc εροπιοί tumulum Rheeteo in littore inamem 
εε Constitui.” Άρη. lib. vi. 
and Pliny also has the words “ Rhetea littora” (lib. v. cap. 90). 
* They are collected in Bayle’s Dictionary, article Ajax. 
+ Pausan. lib.i. p. 66; Strab. lib. xiii. p. 595. 
+ Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 338. 
§ Strab. lib, xili. p. 595. 
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above the tomb. The antéum rivalled in celebrity the 
tomb of Achilles, and was perhaps, by the Athenian: 
Greeks, regarded with greater veneration. It was not 
to be expected that Alexander, who sacrificed to Priam, 
should neglect the hero who, next to his own great proto- 


type, was the best of the Greeks both in form and sta- 
ture— 


ος αρίςος eny aidoc τε demas τε 
Των αλλα) Aavacr pet’ αµυµεογα Πελάωνα. 
ΟΔΥΣΣ, A. 468. 2. 17. 


Diodcrus, although other writers are silent, mentions the 
Eantéum amongst those heroic monuments visited by the 
Macedonian conqueror. ‘The ancient notices of the se- 
pulchre of Achilles, include also that of Ajax; but it bas 
been the fate of In-Tepe to be neglected until very lately, 
whilst the barrows near Sigéum have for some time at- 
tracted the attention of travellers. This may be attri- 
buted in some measure to the different accounts in the an- 
cient geographers relative to the site of Rhetéum, which. 
Mr. Wood, preferring the measurement of Strabo (sixty 
stadia) to that of Solinus (forty-five stadia) and of Pliny, 
has assigned to Cape Berbieri, a point at least eight miles 
from Cape Janissary. This was certainly a singular no. 
tion, for one who believed that the Grecian fleet was ac- 
tually drawn up on these shores, but, in a matter of this 
kind, not sufficiently «culpable and unjustifiable,”* to 
call forth such grave censures as those of Mr. Le Cheva- 
lier, who has himself fallen into so many inconceivable 
absurdities. 

It seems impossible to touch upon this debated point 
without committing a mistake; or to correct one error, 
without being involved in some other misapprehension. 
Leunclavius, the editor of Xenophon, who had himself 
sailed through the Dardanelles, fixed Rhetéum at Pefkia, 
a place four miles from Cape Janissary. and near In- 
Tepe, but at the same time placed the ASantéum on the 
Sigean Promontory, and called Alexandria Troas, Troy.t 


* Description of the Plain of Troy, p. 100. 


Ἱ Heic Rhaeteum promontorium Troadis, et Sigéum, monumentis 
Achillis et Ajacis nobile...... Pefkia distat a capo Jenitzari, hoc 
est, a Sigeo, milliaribus quatuor ; unde colligi videtur, Pefkiam esse 
BRheteum..... A capo Jenitzari ad Tencdum milliarum sunt xii. 
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Pococke saw some broken pieces of marble about the 
barrow, and thought Rheetéum to have been in this quar- 
ter, but spoke very indecisively about its identity with 
the AJantéum.* The French tourist so often mentioned, 
expostulated with this traveller for his diffidence, but 
gives him some credit, which his learned editor seems 
ο wiHing to abridge. He had no doubt whatever that In- 
'Fepe was the tumulus of the AGantéum, and accounted 
for not finding the ashes of the hero, by supposing they 
had ‘been carried away, together with the statue, into 
Kgypt.t ‘Of all that gentleman’s conjectures, perhaps 
that respecting this barrow is one of the least objection- 
able ; and those who,.qn visiting the Troad, are deter- 
mined not to be disappointed of their due share of enthu- 
siasm, should select the summit of In-Tepe, as the spot 
‘on which their local emotions may most legitimately be 
indulged. The sober visitor, without believing in Ajax, 
may be delighted in thinking he has found the Aiantéum; 
bat the man of warmer fancies, as, undisturbed with - 
- doubt, he surveys the swift-flowing Hellespont, the sta- 
tion of Agamemnon and his heroes, and the plain im- 
pressed with the footsteps of the immortals themselves, 
will feel a thousand lively sensations, and at every glance 
of the imposing prospect, experience an increase of his 
satisfaction and a confirmation of his faith. 


a Tenedo ad Trojz ruinas, milliaria x, note B, to the first book of the 
Hellenics, p. 1062, of Leunchavius’s edition of Xenophon. Frankfort, 
A. D. 1596. . 

* “ But whether this was the tomb of Ajax, would be difficult to 
determine.”—Observations on Asia Minor, p. 105. 

Τ He adds, ‘* by Pompey the Great.” Mr. Dalzel, ia his note, in- 
forms us, that for ** Pompey the Great,” we should in this passage, 
and in page 48, read ‘‘ Marc Antony,” as if the other reading had 
been an error of the press. 
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LETTER XLI. 


The supposed Port of Againemnon’s Fleet.— The Nuval Sta- 
tion of the Greeks.—The Mouth of the Scamander.— The 
Site of Tium.—The Confluence of the Simois and Sca- 

' mander not precisely known.—Streams falling into the 

Mendere,—The Thymbrek.—The Water of Callifatli and 

Atche-Keui, ang the Bournabashi Rivulet.—Mr. Le Che- 

valier’s Pseudo-Xanthus.— The Identity of the Mendere 

and the Scamander of Strabo.—The ancient Confluence of 
the Thymbrius and Scamander.—The Thymbrek not cor- 
responding with the former, but answering better to the 

Simois.—Uncertainty respecting that River.—Palaio-Cal- 

lifatli, possibly the Position of Ilium.—Site of the Tligan 

Village.—Not at Hallil-Elly, but perhaps at or near Tchi- 

blak.—_Remains on a neighbouring Mount.—The Calli- 

Colone of Strabo.—The Vale and Brook of Atche-Keui.— 

The latter conjectured to be the River Thymbrius.—The 

Erineus, the tomb of Esyetes, Baticia, the Tomb of Hus 

not now to be discovered.—Udjek-Tepe not the Tomb of 

Hsyetes, as described by Strabo.—Note on the Homeric 

Thrésmos.—Bournabashi.—~Tepid Sources of the Bourna- 

bashi Réoulet.—Errors respecting them.—Balli-Dahi.— 

The Pergamus of Mr. Le Chevalier-—Unfounded Conjec- 

tures respecting the Tomb of Hector, and the Remains on 

Balli- Dahi. 


ALL ancient accounts agree in placing the mouth | 
of the Scamander, and the port of the Greeks, that is, 
the supposed station of Agamemnon’s fleet, between the 
Sigean and Rhetean promontories. The river is de- 
scribed by Strabo and Pliny, as forming near its mouth 
a marsh, called by the first Stoma-Limne, and by the 
lattcr author Pale-Scanrander. Present appearances 

Vou. Π. . Y 
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coincide very exactly with this descriptien ; for from the 
Mendere to In-Tepe, immediately within the sandy pro- 
jections, there is a line of reedy swamps, to which most 
probably the Greek geographer alludes, when he says, 
that the ες Simois and Scamander joining in the plain, 
and carrying down with them much slime, create a new 
line of coast, and form a blind mouth with salt lakes and 
marshes.”* This accretion of sandy soil, which may 
have been augmented since the days of Augustus, most 
probably has worked some change in the appearance of 
the bay, which was called the Port of the Achzans. It 
may be collected from several passages of the above au- 
thor, that next to Sigéum was the mouth of the Scaman- 
der,} twenty stadia, two R. miles and a half from lium 5 
that what was called the Naval Station, that is, where 
the Grecian fleet was drawn up on land, was near the 
mouth of the river; and that the port of the Achzans 
followed, at a distance of only twelve stadia of flat plain 
from llium.§ By this order, it should seem that the 
port of the Achzans was not the whole circular bay be- 
tween the two promontories Rhatéum and Sigéum, but 
an interior inlet on the Rheetean side of the river. Yet 
Pliny mentions, that the Scamander flowed into the port, 
and favours the contrary opinion.j| It is probable, how- 
ever, that anciently some recess may have been pointed 
out, which is now choked ap or covered with marshes, at" 
the site of Karanlik-Liman, or the inlet nearer to the 
mouth of the Mendere.{| Some alteration may have 


. © Zupemsoavrse yap 9 Τε Σέμοως xaso Srapardgoc ax Tae 3 εδίων WOAANY 
LAT APELOVTES IAUY, ροσχουσε THY Waeariay, Ras TUPAC στόμα το KAS 
λέμγο9αλαττας Kas sy WoswT—Lib. Xiii. p. 595. 

{ Lib. xiii. p. 597. 

+ Ibid. p. 598.. 

§ Ibid. p. 598: . 

{| Dein portus Achzorum in quem influxit Xanthus Simoenti junc- 
tus stagnumque prius faciens Pale-Scamander.—Lib. v. cap. xxx. p. 
78, mfluxit. leg. influit. 

q Anerror has prevailed respecting the Port and the Naval Station, 
which have been considered the same, notwithstanding the express 
words of Strabo, p. 598. That Asay and raveraS cy are not to be 
confounded, will be seen very clearly from the following passage of 
the same author, who, talking of Adramyttium, says it is an Athenian 
colony, having a port and naval station: syovee λέμε λα! vavered por. 
--]λδ. xiii. Ρ. 606. ) 
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been effected in the appearance of the coast, even in latter 
times, although not so much as we might think from look- 
ing at the account of Sandys, who says that the mouth of 
theSimois, meaning, it appears, the Mendere, is nearer to 
Rhetéum than Sigéum ;* a manifest error, as it was 
not so when Strabo wrote. In saying the river Simois 
was nearer Rhetéum, Sandys followed Strabo; but in 
asserting that it discharged itself into the Hellespont, 
nearer to Rhetéum than Sigéum, he could have consult- 
ed neither the authority of Strabo nor of his own jour- 
nal. There may have been some addition of new land 
since the beginning of the Christian sra; but it is im- 
possible to say how great, for it is allowed, that the tor- 
rent of the Straits will prevent any futare accretion, and 
we cannot tell how long the coast may have assumed its 
present form. The mouth of the Mendere has been shift- 
ed more than once in modern maps; but there is every 
reason to think that it is not far from the ancient outlet, 
for Herodotus, in the place before quoted, describing the 
site of Sigéum, says it was above the Scamander. This 
may assist us in our search after the site of the [lium of 
Lysimachus, with the attempted discovery of which, be- 
ing warned by former examples not to look for the Troy 
of Homer in explaining the Troad of Strabo, we may 
rest satisfied and content. . | 

Ilium was twenty stadia, two R. miles and a half, from 
the mouth of the Scamander, and twelve from the port of 
the Achzans 2 consequently, it was on the eastern side of 
the river, and not on the western, where it is placed by 
Mr. Le.Chevalier ; for had it been on the western or Si- 
gean side, it would have been nearer to the mouth of the 
. Scamander than to the port of the Achwans. It was on 
the slope of a bill, so that there was no free course round 
it, and its citadel was on a Considerable eminence ;+ and 


, © “Nearer Sigéup was the station of the Grecian navy ; but nearer 

Rhoetéum, the river Simois (now called Simores) dischargeth itself 
into the Hellespont.”-—Relation of a Journey, &c. 

+ Strab. lib. xiii. p. 599. I beg leave to notice a mistake in Mr. 
Bryant, who, in order to show that a general misconception had pre- 
vailed relative tothe flight of Hector round the walls of Troy, quotes 
these words from Strabo—ous” » ts Exrogos ds περιδβοµος » gs THY Te- 
Asy «χω Ts ϱυλογου, and translates them thus: “Nor is the flight of 
Hector attended with the least show of probability.” Observat. p. 
35.—But the geographer is only arguing against the claims of Ilium 
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it was between the extremities of these two roots or el- 
bows of Mount Ida, one of which pointed towards 8ἱ- 
géum, and the other in the direction of Rhetéum. Be- 
sides these circumstances, the high ground on which stood 
its citadel, stretched like a neck of land, through the 
plain to the point whence the elbows of Ida branched off, 
so as to form a Greek Upsilon, or, as may be thought 
from putting together this description, a figure like our 
representation of the sign Arica.* Lastly, Ilium was a 
little above the confluence of the Simois and Scamander. 
The discovery of this confluence would be of the utmost 
importance to the enquiry. 

Four streams fall into the Mendere in its course below 
Bournabashi. The Thymbrek mingles with it, or at least 
with the marshes at its mouth, near the wooden bridge ; 
the water of Callifatli runs into it near the village of that 
name ; the stream from Atche-Keui, a mile and a half 
below Bournabashi; and the rivulet from Bournabashi, 
as has been seen, about two miles from its mouth. It was 
at the sight of this last streamlet that Mr. Le Chevalier 
exclaimed, like La Fontaine’s Callirhoc, «« Ah! voila le 
fleuve Scamandre!”¢ But the question has been com- 


‘Immune; and amongst other reasons why it could net be on the site 


of Troy, says, “if it were, Hector never could have fled round 
Troy”’—ov γαρ syst regi eopzoy 3 yur dia tTHvevvayn pax... .. n δε Φα. 
λάμα εχει wegideouor—* tor there is no course round the present city, 
on account of the attached root of the bill; dus the old site hae sucha 
course.” It is curious to observe, that in the only instance in which 
Mr. Bryant acquiesced in the interpretations of Le Chevalier, namely, 
that Hector did not run, and was not dragged round the walls, and 
that περι in this place does not mean round, but az or near, he seems 
to have fallen into an error; for, not to consult the grammarians, 
Strabo'in the above passage, evidently shows that he thought the wegs 
did mean round about. Virgil was the first who drew Hector thrice 
round the walls of Troy; but no less than fourteen authorities men- 
tion the circuit, without the number of turns: their names are given 
in note H to Bayle’s ‘ Achilles: Sophocles, Euripides, Ovid, Sene- 
ca, Statius, Dictys, Plato, Cicero, Hyginus, Philostratus, Libanius, 
Servius, Tzetzes, and Eustathius. 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 597. It does seem that this description an- 
swers better to the shape of a barb AN than ofa ff Perhaps 


Strabo does not speak of the figure formed by the elbows and the 
neck of land conjointly, but only by the latter, which, as it approach- 
ed the mountains, branched off on both sides. 

Τ One may apply the beginning of the next line, and of that next 
but two, to the progress of this disclosure—“ On s’etonne.:.. . 
on en rit.” Contes de la Fontaine, Le Fleuve Scamandre. 
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pletely decided against this pleasant discovery, and the 
Mendere restored to the title which it possessed as far 
back as the time of Xerxes, who found it, ashe would at 
this day, the first river to be met with in the road from 
Sardis to the Iliéan plain.* ' 

A writer and traveller (Castaldus) is quoted by Mons. 
Morin, to prove that the Scamander in latter ages was 
called the Simois; but Ortellius, in his geographical 
Thesaurus, adduces the same authority, to show its mo- 
dern name to be Simores.t The Mendere is 80 called by 
Lady M. W. Montague,} and, as it appears, by Sandys;§ 
but none of the inhabitants of the country at this time, 
are acquainted with such an appellation. The topogra- 
phical picture given by the last-named traveller shows 
two distinct rivers, but both, in this and every other re-" 
spect, is a fancy piece. The Simois, in Dr. Chandler’s 
‘map, corresponds with the rivulet of Bournabashi. Po- 
cock mentions Udjek-Tepe as being above the conflax of 
the rivers, and talks of the Simois as if it were decidedly 
known, but I have not been able to discover whether or | 
not he alluded to the same stream. The Simois is noted 
in Homer amongst the rivers running from Ida, and is 
more than once called the Idwan Simois by the poetical 
geographer Dionysius ;§ it could not, therefore, be the 
stream which rises under the village of Bournabashi. 

The Thymbrek bears so great an affinity to the Thym- 
brius in name, that little doubt has been entertained of 
their identity. Hesychius, on what authority I know not, 
says, that Thymbra, or the river so called, where there 
is a temple of the Thymbrean Apollo, was ten stadia 
from the ancient city of Troy.4* I confess myself, how- 


9 Herod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 42, p. 224, vol. v. edit. Edinb. 
¢ Bayle’s Dict. article Scamander. 

+ Letter xxrv. 

§ Lib. i. p. 21, Relation of a Journey, 1627. 

|| Observations on Asia Minor, p. 107. 


@ Sarde ex’ supu proves καὶ Ἴδαιο Liposrves. V. 819. 
And in xnother place, 

Τους wor «πο Zavteto και Ἴδαιν Ἄέμοεπος, V. 683. 

905 Θυμββα rowot ruc 1λέου, weps του Ques Bpov λογοµεενον Ποταµον, cura 
ονόµασθιντα, Tus ἄρχαιας Worsac aweyorta σταάδιους dena, ΦΥ ουγθ nas ΠεροΥ 
Απολλώνος Ouse Rpasev.—Hesych. in v. Thymbra, p. 1742, edit. Albert. 
1766. Vide Schol.in Homer, IL x. line 430. 
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ever, entirely at a loss in reconciling what Strabo says of 
the Tbymbrius with the present state of this stream. It 
is lost in the marshes near the mouth of. the Mendere; 
for we crossed it near those marshes in our way towards 
In-Tepe and the Dardanelles. Its actual point of con- 
fluence cannot be discerned, or rather, it has none. One 
thing, however, is quite clear, that the ruins on the side 
of the hill at Hallil-Elly, four miles above the valley of 
Thymbrek-Dere, are not, as they are laid down in Kauf- 
fer and every other map, those of the Temple of Apollo 
Thymbrius ; for Strabo says precisely, that that temple 
was near the confluence of the streams.* The confluence 


“of Thymbrius and Scamander was also fifty stadia from 


: - Plium,t if 1 understand the author correctly; of which, 


although assisted in this translation by Mr. Bryant,} I 
am by no means sure.§ The confluence could not, then, 


. haye been between Iliuj and the mouth of the Scaman- 
der; for the mouth was απ] twenty stadia from the city, - 


‘and the. confluence was fifty. . It must, therefore, have 
been above Ilium towards the mountaias,:and not below 
it towards theshere. . . ~ co 

The Thymbrek-corresponds rather with the Simois, 
and Ptolemy seems to put that river near the coast, by 
placing it, in his notice of Phrygia, between Dardanum 
and Scamander.|| It is larger than the other streams 
which fall into the Mendere ; and no one accustomed to 
see the small torrents which acquired notoriety by being 
attached to the exploits of the Greeks, will be surprised 
at beholding the diminutiveness of this Simois, if the 
Tbymbrek may be so called. We learn,{ that the Simois 


9 Κατα to Quy Span A mroanwroe sepov—most audaciouely translated 
by Le Chevalier as if it were το Qupfpass ᾽Απολλόνορ seper sors RATE, 
or rather κατα. 

Τ Ts δε νυν Tass, καὶ ΠΩ τηκουτα σταδίους dusyes. Lib, xiii: p. 598, 

+ Ρ, 19, Observations. 

§ Mr. Le Chevalier says in this place—* The opening into the val- 
ley of Thymbra is betwixt new and old Troy; and whatever it be 
that Strabo is pleased to say of it (for it is again difficult to discover 
his real meaning), it was nearer the former than the latter of those 
cities.”—Descrip. of the Plain of Troy, p. 66. 

{| Lampsacus, Abydus, Dardanum, Simoeis, Scamander, Sigéum.— 
Geog. p. 137. Bryant, p.31, Observat. 

G Strab. lib. xiii. p, 597. 
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’ approached, or hadi a direction towards, the Rhoetean 


prontontary, before its confluence with the Scamander ; 
and I did certainly find by experience, that this stream, 
running from the valley of Thymbrek, turns a little to 
the north towards In-T'epe, before it resumes its western 
course and is lost in the marsh. When Strabo* says, 
that the Astypaléans inhabiting Rhetéum built a small ΄ 
town, called in his time Polisma, near the Simois, in a | 
place which was not snfficiently firm, the marshes near 
the Thymbrek seem to be alluded to, rather than any spot 
farther up the country. | 

The water of Callifatli, which is less than either the 
Thymbrek or the Bournabashi rivulet, and might very 
easily be overlooked, has‘no direction towards Rhetéum 
that I conld discover, but falls with a course due west into 
the Mendere, four miles from the shore, ata distance too 
considerable to have been the confluence of the two Tro- 
jan rivers, which being a little before Ilium, could not 
have been farther than that city from the port, namely, 
twelve stadia, one Roman mile and a half.—Whether the 
Thymbrek or the Callifatli be the Simois, Ilium must 
have been somewhere between these two brooks; but in 


‘ the first supposition, the little before (««por αμπροσθιν) 


must mean a little to the north; and in the other case, a 
fittle to the west. Some ruins of massive foundation- ΄ 
stones have been dug from an eminence near the termina- 


_ tion of a suite of hills, corresponding sufficiently with the 
description of Strabo, to answer to the neck of land 


(αχ) which stretched from Ilium towards the moun- 
tains. They are noted in Kanaffer’s map, as the ruins of 
the town begun by Constantine ; and it.is not impossible 
that the walls and towers erected by command of that 
Emperor, may have been built near‘the site, and perhaps 
from the stones, of Ilium. The spot is called Palaio- 
Callifatli; and as the walls of Ilium were forty stadia in 
circumference, that city, if on this hill, was near enough 
to the confluence either of the Thymbrek or the Callifatli 
water, to agree with what Straho mentions respecting the 
vicinity of the town to the junction of the Simois and 
Scamander. | 

In the same line of hilly ground which separates the 
vale of the Thymbrek from that of the Callifatli water, 


* Page 601. 
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is the village of Tchiblak,-an hour distant. Supposing 
Palaio-Callifatli to be Ilium, the view on every side to- 
wards the rivers, answers to the description of Strabo’s 
plain of Troy, properly. so called,* composed of the Si- 
moisian plain towards the Thymbrek and the Scaman- 
drian towards the Mendere, which was broader than 
that higher up, and in which the battleg of the Iliad 
were supposed to have been fought. The plain country 
of the Troad, which I so call, to distinguish it from the 
«s Trojan Plain,” reached from the line of shore between 
Sigéum and Achéum, for many stadia to the east, as far 
as Mount Ida, bounded to the south by the district of 
Scepsis, and to the north by the Lycian territory and 
Zeleia.} | 

Ilium is the best centre whence the topographer may 
direct his enquiries on every side ; and hence, to strain 
the words of Pliny a little beyond their meaning, there 
is an opportunity of illustrating many other celebrated 
objects—unde omnis rerum claritas.;—As the progress of 
Strabo’s description seems to proceed from east to west, 
from the mountains to the plain, we may guess where to 
look for the Pagus Iliensium, which, although he no 
where speaks decisively, and expressly asserts that no re- 
mains were to be seen, he considered as having much 
* better pretensions to be on the site of Troy than the 
new city, and does in more than one place distinguish it 
as the old Lliéan town.§ The ruins near Hallil-Elly are 
very considerable, and from them was taken the’inscribed 
marble recording a Phrontistes of Drusus Cesar, the son 
of Germanicus, now in the vestibule of the Public Li- 
brary at Cambridge.|| It cannot be supposed that there 
were any large buildings or temples at this village of the 
Hliéans, sufficient to account for these remains, which may 
rather be referred to one of the many cities of the Troad 
which are mentioned by geographers, but not in such an 
order as to enable us to discover their respective sites. 
There are a few fragments of carved marble at Thym- 


© Ἴδιως Tpasxoy.—Lib. xiii. p. 597. 

{ Strab. lib. xiii. p. 596. 

+ Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 50, p. 78, edit. Paris, 1532. 

§ ᾽Αρχαιογκτισμα, p. 598; » Φαλαια, p. 599, lib. xiii. 
| P. 43, n. 21, Clarke’s Greek Marbles. 





brek-Keui and above Tchiblak, besides many remains of 
pillars on a hill near the latter village ; nor are we to be 
surprised at these vestiges in a country, every region of 
which was regarded with peculiar sanctity. The Iliéan 
village was but little more than a mile (most probably 
westward) from the eminence, five stadia in circumfer- 
ence, called Callicolone, «« The Beautiful Mill,” under 
which flowed the Simois.* Tchiblak might be considered 
nearly on the site of the village, and the hill where are 
the ruins thought to be the Callicolone. Hesychius calls 
it a place remarkable for its sanctity, and the ruins on 
the mount above Tchiblak may be the remains of its 
temples.t The distance between Tchiblak and Palaio- 
Callifatli, will pretty well correspond with the three Ro- 
man miles und three quarters which were between [lium 
and the village; and the town and the hill are near 
enough to the Thymbrek or the Callifatli water (which- 
ever of these streams was the Simois) to have been spo- 
ken of as being in the Simoisian plain, where the Pagus 
Tliensium and the Callicolone are placed by the geogra- 
pher. The hills close behind Tchiblak to the east, may 
likewise be the commencement of those two elbows of. 
Mount Ida («γχωνε) so often before mentioned, which 
were in the vicinity of the village. 

The country in the direction immediately eastward 
above Tchiblak, has many inequalities of surface, and is 
rough and hilly; but on the south side of the chain of 
eminences on which it is placed is a fine undulating plain. 
In this stands Atche-Keui, and from near that village a 
brook runs into the Mendere, a mile to the north-east of 
Bournabashi. There is no end of conjecturing on these 
subjects ; but the distance between Palaio-Callifatli and 
this stream agrees with that between [lium and the con- 
fluence of the Thymbrius and Scamander ;§ and as the 


* ‘Trap de tut 1λίιῶν nwpens, dena eradious Ιστ » Kaan Κ2λΦΥΝ, λοφος 
Tis, wap’ ovo Lsoese pas, ΠΟΥ τεσταδιοΥ ty ~y.—Strab: lib. χι]. p. 597. 


Τ Καλλί-Κολώγη-----χωριον sspoxpertc.—P. 125, tom. ii. edit. Albert. 
4 Touro µε dy µεταξυ Tue TeAeuTHS τῶν ALY DETAY «γκῶνων syAs, το 


δὲ Waratoy κτίσμα μεταξυ THs apync.—Lib. xin. 597. Whether the πα. 


agsoy κτίσμα here means the village of the [liéans or the actual Troy, 


the point is the same, for Strabo thought there was a correspondence: 


in the site of the two. 
§ Fifty stadia, six R. miles and a quarter. 
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valley of Atche-Keui runs up to the spot near which the 
Pagus Iliensium may be fairly sapposed to have been 
placed, it may be the plain of Thymbra, which was in 
the vicinity of that village.* — - 

In the wide plain properly called the Trojan, some of 
those objects were shown which are mentioned in the 
Hiad : the wild fig-tree, or hill of wild fig-trees ; the tomb 
of Aisyetes, Batieia Cr the tomb of Myrinna) ; and the 
tomb of Ilus.; The Erineus was some rugged ground, 
shaded with fig-trees, under the Lliéan village.t I need 
not say that I was unable to fix apon the Erineus; it will 
be as well, indeed, to avow that I made no effort to find 
either that or the beech-tree mentioned by Achilles, which 
the geographer informs us-was a little below.§ The tomb 
shown for that of ASsyetes was five stadia (something 
more than half a mile) from Ilium, and not so high as 
the Acropolis of that city.j} If the meaning of the text 
in Strabo is at all understood, Udjek-Tepe cannot be the 
tomb of Aésyetes ; for that barrow is at least seven miles 
in a straight line from the supposed site of Hium, and in 
order to get to it, you have to cross two, if not three ri- 
vers, the latter part of the way through a morass, and 
over hilly ground. Besides, Polites, in running to Ud- 
jek-Tepe, would be going from, not towards, the Grecian 
camp, and hed, therefore, no cause of fear; he would, in- 
deed, have had a much better view than from the Acro- 


| © Tlanctor yap trae το wediey » Ouu Sea.—Strab. lib. xiii. p. 598, | 

Τ Πλατυτερον yap εστι, nat ove ovomalopesvous Τόπους «νταυθα Juxru- 
fAavous ὀΡΦΕΦΥ, ΤΟΥ Ἐβέγθον, Του ve ᾿Αίσυητα Τάφο}, ΤΗΥ Baviuay, Το Te Tvs 
ona. ‘* For here it is more extensive (the plain, wsdsov Ἰ βω/κον), and 
we see those places pointed out which are recorded by the poet—The 
Fig-tree Hill, the tomb of Esyetes, Batieia, and the tomb of Ilus ” 
oe ce ae Strab. lib. xiii. p. 597. 

+ [O ve Έρινεος tpaxus ric Tomer, καὶ opsrecedyc, Te µε’ apyate κτισµα- 
v3 Urowert axey.——-Strab. lib. xiii. p. 598. 


§ Kas ο φυγος de pinpor xarerepe sors Τὰ εριΜον) 0p & guciy ο A χέλλευς. 
—Ibid. 


|| “* And (if Ilium were Troy) Polites also, ‘ who being a spy from 
Troy, trusting to hie speed, sat on the very summit of the tomb of the an- 
cient syetes,’ he must have been improvident even if he did sit on 
the very summit; for he might have had a much higher look-out 
from the citadel, and at much the same distance: nor could he at all | 
want his speed; for that which is now shown for the tomb of Esy- 
etes, is five stadia distant towards the road to Alexandria.”—Strab. 
lib. xiii. p. 599. , 
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polis (if we have found it) of Ilium ; but-this is the very 
advantage which Strabu says he would not have had. 
There is only one point of resemblance between the bar- 
row and the tomb : Udjek-Tepe is near the road to Alex- 
andria Troas ; bat, allowing the present path to be in the 
line of the ancient road, as that road ran all across the 
plain, and probably from Ilium, it is very likely indeed, 
that there might be another barrow near it. Wherever 
Tliam was, the tomb of A&syetes was not more than two 
niles from the port of the Greeks ; probably it was less, 
but Udjek-Tepe is more than nine from the shore of the 
strait. This lofty tumulus may be the Homeric tomb of 
JEsyetes. Of this we can know nothing, but it is not 
that of Strabo. There are two or three barrows which 
answer better to that tomb, and especially one between 
the village of Koum-Keui and Callifatli, noticed in Mr. 
Gell’s map, not as a barrow but as a mount. It is in the 
plain ncar the Mendere, and about half a mile from the 
projecting eminence of Palaio-Callifatli, to the west. Two 
other barrows have been noticed in this quarter ; one is 
on a plot of rising ground, which projects south-west- 
ward from the chain of eminences between Palaio-Calli- 
fatli and Tchiblak, but is rather to the south of the first 
place, and about two miles and a half: from the last; the 
other is at the western extremity of the hills which form 
the northern boundary of the plain of Atche-Keui, and. 
two miles on the left of the road to that place from the 
Village of Callifatli, Under Atche-Keui, and nearly op- 
posite to Bournabashi, is a low natural hillock, called in 
Mr. Gell’s map Batieia. 

_ As Strabo gives us no assistance whatever in identify- 
ing either of these barrows with his tomb of Ilus, or the 
Batieia, bnt only mentions those objects as being in the 
plain of Troy properly so called, and that only in the 
one passage above quoted, it would be useless for one 
who is not perfectly persuaded that the scene of the Iliad: 
can be fixed upon with precision, and has been actually 
discovered, to make any essay towards an arrangement 
of these ancient monuments ona modern map. 4s pre- 
sumptuous might it be thought to fix upon any hill, or 
natural eminence, the name of the Homeric Thrésmos, 
on which the army of the Trojans was stationed, more 
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particularly as we-cannot be sure that the Thrésmos was 
a, hill.* .. 


” The grammarians have supposed this’ word, which, αρ Mr. Bay- 
ant mentions, (Observations, p. 10) occurs only three times in Homer, 
and twice in Apollonius Rhodius, to signily a high place. 

ΘΈρασμος---υψχλος tomes Bouvosiduc, ap’ ov xaraBaivovra Dopey εστι. 


' Hesych. in v. p. 1738, Albert. edit. 1766. 
Θροµβος”-υψχλος τοπος idem quod Θβρωσμος. 
Is. Vossii, not. in v. Ὄρομβοι, Hesych. p. 1736, ib. 
Λι Όρωσμα wedsovo—" Ode wedie pen επ ιδροµω. 
Ibid p. 1355. 


The Scholiast on Homer, fl. K. ver. 160, and Il. A. ver. 56, Suidas, 
and the Etymologicon Magnum in voc. Spaces, make it to be near 
the Callicolone—“ Erat autem Callicolone locus excelsus in campo 
Trojano, ab isto non longe remotus qui Homero ὣρασμος dicitur,” 
note 1, p. 1707, Hesych. ibid. which cannot be collected either from 
Homer or Strabo. ‘The first places the Callicolone near the Simois 
(Iliad. T. ver. 53), and the latter ten stadia above his site of Troy; 
but the Spacyors was near the ships of the Greeks, and separated from 
them but by a very small interval— , 

Ουκ asets, ws Tease ΓΙ Some Ke wed t010 
Ειαφαραγχ!ι vim, orryos dere χαρος eguxe. 
. ll. K. 1. 160. 

Mr. Le Chevalier, with just as little reason, fancied that, “ like 
Baticia and the tomb of the nimble Myrinna, the Thrésmos and the 
tomb of Πιαφ were the sume. Descrip. p. 112.—The only difference 
between the two cases is, that Homer suys the first was the same, but 
gives no such hint as to the latter. We may see from the poet, that 
they were not the same, although perbaps not far from each other ; 
for Hector, and the other chiefs, retired from the camp to the Thrés- 
τήο», to the tomb of Ilus, to hold a council— ° 

Suov raga σηµατι Ἴλου + 
ΝοσφΏ απο Φλοισβσ. 


Tl. K. ver. 415. ᾿ 


Mr. Bryant (Dissert. p. 57) makes Batieia and Callicolone the 
same, but without giving any reason for such aconjecture. The pro- 
bable vicinity of the tomb of Ilus to the Thrésmes, may help to shew 
us that Homer never meant a bill or mound by the latter word, for he 
makes Agamemnon pursue the Trojans from the neighbourhood of 
the ships, to which they had advanced, by the tomb of Ilus, through 
the middle of the plain, 

«Οι δι wap Ἴλου con warniov Δαρδανιδαο 
Μεσσον xawmedion wap ΕΘΙΥΕΟΥ ε6σευογτο 
ο Ίομεγοι πολεὼς. Il: A. ver. 166. 


and not over any hill, which must have been the case if the Thrésmos 
had been high ground, as the Trojan station was between the ‘place 
of aetion and the city. In the two places of Apollonius, @gacpor 
does not seem to mean an eminence. Jason and his companions con- 
ceal themselves, and hold a council under cover of the high reeds 
and shrubs in the bed of a river in Choleis, and then quit their con- 
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We are now arrived at Bournabashi, the Troy of Mr. 
Le Chevalier. Itis a Turkish village, situated on some 
rising ground, at the head of the great marsh. ll tra- 
vellers have with justice lavished their encomiums on the 
beauty of its situation, which commands an extensive 
prospect of the whole plain, both to the shores of the 
strait and to the open sea, and gives a nearer view to the 
north of low undulating hills, whose slopes are adorned 
with frequent villages, and backed with a dark line of fo- 
restscenery. To the right, at about half a mile distance, 


cealment for a place in the plain above, named Circzum, which the 
poet calls the Thrésmos of that plain. 
"*Agne ὁ ανά vaos tree Φονακας Texas udeg 
Xegoord’ εζαπιβησαν emt Ὀρρσμν πεδιοιο. 
Kiguasoy rode we xixanoxstas, sya δε Ἅολλα! 
Ἐξενς weepados 10 nes Ιτέα! εκπεφυασι». 
: Argon. lib. iii. ver 199, 

We see that on this Thrésmos there were willows growing (al- 
<hough seme, instead of spoades, have read, without assigning any 
reason, Ὑρομαλοί, a sort of wild oak)—trees not so likely to flourish 
on a hill as on the meadowy banks of rivers. The Scholiast comment- 
ing on the passage, calls this Thrésmos a place overhanging the ri- 
ver—Ts urepxesvou Τὰ woraus Tomoy, οπου εστι Sopsy και Wadnoas awe 
Tus ysees, p. 276, edit. Shaw; and the translator has it “ in editiorem 
locum campi.” The Argonauts, when they proceed from this Thrés- 
mos of Cirezum (ver. 213) are only said to go from the plain, sx wsdtot0, 
not from any height. 

The other passage in which the disputed word occurs, does not 
convey the notion of a Thrésmos being any thing else than a spot , 
with an open space, where there was room to move about. It is not 
here'the Thrésmos of the plain, but the Thrésmoi of the river— 


Άυταρ oy tavotrrss ava Spacer x0TaK060. 
Argon. lib. ii. ver. $25. 


ες Per limosi salebras fluvii,” are the words of the translator; and 
the Scholiast interprets it, «ντ! τὰ, xatva ras avaBoras καὶ αἵαβασεις, 
xat καφσδους, p. 219, edit. Shaw.—Supposing the word to be derived 
from Spacxey, of Soper, to leap, there seems no necessity for having 
the ap’ οὐ καταβαινογτα Soper εστι, the ‘ descending leap” of Hesy- 
chius: a level spot is more fit for leaping or exercise than any high 
ground. When Homer mentions Baticia, on, or at, which the Tro- 
jans were drawn out in array, he describes it as a hill, and if the 
Θρωσμος, where the Trojans were also stationed, had been a hill, it is 
likely he would have likewise described it as such. We may be in- 
clined, thea, to submit to Mr. Bryant's opinion, that the Όρωσμος of 
Homer should be rendered saltus campestris and not the mound of the 
plain. The preposition up (ανα), with which it is connected in the 
passages above quoted, may perhaps persuade us that a gentle ascent 
As expressed, unless it only conveys:the meaning of our phrase up the 
country, up to town. 
( 
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the Mendere flows through a green flat, winding from be- - 
hind a rocky hill, called Balli-Dahi, or the Honey Moun- 
tain, which rises at the back (the south-east) of the eminence 
of Bournabashi, and is separated from it only by a narrow 
woody dell.._Immediately below the village is the path 
which crosses the country from the north to the south to- 
wards Alexandria Troas, and on the other side of this 

is a slope of hard rugged ground, covered with 
“Turkish tomb-stones, chiefly granite, and having the ap- 
pearance -of being taken from some ancient structure. 
Below this to the south, less than a quarter of a mile - 
from the houses, is one of those beautiful springs from 
which the village takes its name of the Fountain-Head. 
The principal basin is ornamented by arectangular mar- 
gin of white marble slabs and the fragments. of two gra- 
nite pilasters ; and the water gushing copiously from be- 
low, slides over the smooth brink, and moistens a flat 
plot of green sward, which is shaded by a line of weep- 
ing willows rising from a shrubbery of evergreens. 

The temperature of this spring has been found to be 
sixty-four of Farenheit’s scale, and we learnt that in the 
winter a steam arises from it, which altogether conceals 
the source and the surrounding grove. It felt tepid in 
April, but was not so warm as to be unpleasant to the 
taste. The head of the marsh, obscured by tall reeds, 
commences a little to the west of the fountain. Walking 
for three minutes to the south, and keeping by the side of 
some pools of water, interspersed with brushwood, you 
come to a strong spring, bubbling up from beneath a 
rocky hillock, and flowing off, dispersed in several peb- 
bly channels, into the marsh and through a line of gar- 
dens belonging to the Turks of Bournabashi. The Aga, 
a considerable person in this part of the country, has a 
kiosk in one of them between the two springs, which is 
surrounded by an orangery, and sheltered by a grove of 
ashes and poplars and other tall trees. On one of my vi- 
sits to the spot, our party, who had been on a shooting 
excursion in the marshes, and were somewhat fatigued 
after a hot walk of five hours, took some refreshment un- 
der a spreading walnut-tree, on the brink of a rivulet 
running round the Aga’s garden, which supplied us with 
Water-cresses. 
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As we were rising to depart, a tall fair-complexioned 
Turk, half wrapped in a tattered garment, having every 
mark of extreme poverty, but with an easy graceful 
mien, walked over the little plank Jaid across the brook 
from the garden, and accosted me first in Italian, and af- 
.terwards, seeing my surprise at hearing any thing bat 
Tarkish from a Turk, in Latin, enquiring if I understood 
that language—«« Domine scis linguam Latinam?” He 
added a few sentences, in a manner which shewed he had 
once been accustomed to converse. He was asked where 
he had learnt ‘his Latin. Hesaid at home. Had he ever 
received any public instruction? « Vidi etiam academiam 
sed non frequentavi,”? was his reply. He had seen the 
English at Alexandria. . When questioned as to the place 
of his birth, and his country, he answered, -«¢ Sum civis - 
mundi?’——«< I am a.citizen of the world ;” and smiling, 
put an end to our interrogatories, by asking me if I wish- | 
ed to see the garden belonging to his master: «6 Visne vi- 
dere hunc hortum, mei magistri: est.”? -At-this instant a 
Turk richly dressed came up, .and accosting him with 
great kindness and familiarity by the name of Selim, they 
both walked away to the village. ” 

The singularity of meeting a Turk talking Latin in a 
solitary garden in the Troad, although not so agreeable 
an adventure as that which befel the friend of Adschines, 
and (as Mr. Le Chevalier thought) on this very spot,# 
engaged our thoughts for some time, and we could only 
conclude him to be one of the many prisoners or désert- 
ers from the French Egyptian army who embraced [slam- 
ism, Solne, as it was reported in France at the time, from 
inclination, others to save their lives. 

The springs and the pools of water unite their streams, 
which are partly lost in the marsh, and partly flow into 
the channel of the Bournabashi rivulet, and the whole 


* Mr. Le Chevalier commenting seriously on the accident of Cal- 
lirhoe, calls it “ a circumstance ever to be regretted, as it prevented 
JEschines from entering into a minute examination of the plain of 
Troy, and from giving the result of his enquiries to the world.” La 
Fontaine thought otherwise, and made somewhat better use of Ci- 
mon’s adventure than Mr. Le C. who really believed that Aischines 
came to Troas to write such a piece of topography as his own. One 
citcumstance has as.usual escaped or been unnoticed by him, although 
his editor has been more explicit: the letters of /Zschines are 
thought to be spurious. 


- 
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fountain is called Saranda Ochia—The Forty Eyes. The 
last mentioned source is thought by the people of the 
place to be cold, but is in fact of the same temperature as 
the tepid fountain, although, as it does not rise and settle 
in a basin, but flows' off into the pools, its warmth is not 
so easily perceived as that of the other springs. To the 
taste they appeared to me exactly the same, and only not 
chill; a.fact, which, considering the number of warm 
sources in this part of the country, it would not be worth 
while to mention, if Mr. Le Chevalier and his disciples 
had not positively pronounced them to be the two foun- 
tains of the Scamander, the Acsa: η! of Homer, one of 
which was enveloped in smoke, as of a burning fire, 
whilst the other in the summer rushed forth cold as the 
hail, the chill snow, and the ice.* - 

My last visit was paid to these springs on the last day 
of April, which was more sultry than an English mid- 
summer, and might therefore have shown the freezing fa- 
culty of the cold spring to advantage. I repeat, however, 
that no difference was perceptible between the tempera- 
ture of the fountains. Yet Mr. Le Chevalier, comparing | 
it with the other, says it is «« always cold 5} when, how- 
ever, he could see the broad, the angry Scamander in a 
rivulet, in spite of all ancient authority, whether of poe- 
try or prose, it is not surprising that he shoald reject the 
evidence of his senses, and find the warm and freezing 
sources of that river in the tepid fountains of Bourna- 
bashi.. Demetrius of Scepsis confessed that the Scaman- 
der rose in the hill Cotylus from one source ; and Strabo 
endeavoured to explain away the difficulty, by suggesting 
that the hot spring may have failed, or that the two 
sources may have been those of some tributary stream, 
which might therefore be fairly called springs of the Sca- 
mander. This must be allowed, and was so by Mr. Bry- 
ant, te be a very reasonable account ; and those believers 
in the Hiad who can reconcile one hot and one icy foun- 
tain with many tepid springs, may be willing to adopt the 
latter suggestion, and suppose the sources at Bournabashi 
to be those to which Hector was pursued by Achilles. It 
must, however, be observed, that the explanation can 
hardly be applied to springs supplying a rivulet which 


* Miad, X. v. 147. + 127 Descript. Plain of Troy. 
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does not fall into the main river till within a mile and a 
half of its mouth; and, moreover, that if Demetrius or 
Strabo had thought these Bournabashi fountains to have 
been the Ace: πγαι, or if they had been commonly so call- 
ed and noticed amongst the ofher Homeric objects, it is 
next to an impossibility, that after having made the.re- 
mark and particularly discussed the difficulty, the author 
should not have mentioned their existence in the Trojan 
plain. Let me add, that those who believe in the. foun- 
tains, may as well believe Bournabashi to be Troy ; for 
Γ΄ Achilles and Hector fought on this spot, the great dif- 
‘ficulty of the distance of the city from-the sea is re- 
moved ; indeed they are almost bound to believe it, since 
the Scamandrian springs were in-sight of, and not far 
from, the city.. .. 

There are at Bournabashi several traces of some an-- 
cient town having stood in the vicinity, and the situation 
of the village is such, as J have observed the Greeks ge- 
nerally choose for their citics ; blocks of carved marble 
and granite, one or two.containing inscriptions which 
throw no light on the subject, are to be found in the 
houses, and particularly in the Aga’s court-yard: ves- 
tiges of a paved way are also-discernible. But it is on 
the hill Balli-Dahi, a quarter of a mile te the south-south- 
east, that the citadel.of Priam and the tombs of his sons 
bave been at last digcaveretl. Above the first rugged flat 
there is a second eminence, the highest summit of the 
hill; on this are three barrows, not so large as those on 
the shore of the strait, but similar to them in every re- 
spect, except that one, like the cairns of Scotland, is 
chiefly composed of stones thrown Joosely together. It is 
possible that the covering of turf may have been worn 
away by exposure to the wind and rain. Mr. Le Cheva- 
lier chose to call it the tomb of Hector, and found a won- 
derful simiJarity between its position and that of the imi- 
tative sepulchre which Andromache raised to the memory | 
of her hero on the shores of the Epirus.* The cenotaph 
however was before the city, in a grove, on the banks of 
the feigned Simois. 

«6 Ante arbem, ix luco, falsi Simoentis ad undam.” 
° Zn. iii. v. 300. 

ο © Virgil takes a very ingenious methad of pointing out. the trad 
situation of Hector’s tomb.”—Descript. of Plain of Troy, p. 123. 

Von. If. Aa . 


. 
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This barrow is in Mr. Le Chevalier’s city, and no 
more on the banks of the Simois, than Blaize Castle near 
Bristol is on the banks of the Avon. It stands near the 
brink of a steep precipice, very high above the Mendere. 
if Virgil had any particular spot in view, we may find 
something full as likely to have been the prototype of his 
description, for we see in Strabo,* that at a place called 
Ophrynium, they showed the grove of Hector; but this 
was on the banks of the strait, twenty-five miles at the 
least from Bournabashi. We do not know, in fact, that 
the sepulchre was in that grove, or on any other spot ; for 
an oracle preserved amongst the Thebans, related that 
the ashes of Hector had been conveyed from Troy to 
their city, and his tomb was shown at the fountain of 
CEdipas.{ ‘If any inference is to be drawg from the lines 
in the Pharsalia, in which the Phrygian tells Cesar not 
to tread on the ashes of Hector, it is, that no such barrow 
as is now seen on Balli-Dahi, was ever called the tomb of 
that warrior.} 

Another of the tumuli is the tomb of Paris, but which 
of them has not been as yet determined; Strabo, how- 
ever, relates that his monument was at Cebrene.§ On 
the surface of the summit of Balli-Dahi are some flat 
stones regularly disposed, the vestiges of two pits or cis- 
terns, and near the edge of the precipice above the river 
where it is four hundred feet high, the foundation stones 
of massive uncemented walls. 


ο Lib. xiii. p. 595. 
} Ἔστι δε και Έκτορος OnBasere ragce re Πραμι προς ΟμΗποδιά κα- 
λαμες» xpnve.— Paus. lib. ix. 569, edit. Hanov. 
4 « ————Securus in alto 
Gramine ponebat gressus, Phryx incola manes 
Hectoreos calcare vetat.” 





Pharsal. ix. v. 975. 

Thus rendered by Mr. Le C. “ Casar, in traversing the plain of 
Troy, was walking inadvertently over a heap of stones and of turf, 
which no longer retained the shape of a tomb: “ Stop, Cesar,” 
cried his guide, “ you are treading upon the ashes of Hector,” p. 
123. Let me ask whether the original, or even this strange transla- 
tian, gives a picture of any one climbing on a rugged precipice, 
amongst ruins, and over the summits of actual tombs? For either 
Mr. Le C. must believe that Lucan really alludes to the barrow on 
Balli-Dahi, or the reference is altogether inapplicable and futile ; but 
the poet could never have said that there were no ruins on this hill. 


§ Lib. sili. p. 596. 
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A most correct view of these relics is given in the 
thirty-seventh plate of the Topography of Troy, the aur 
thor of which, has never called his pencil to the aid of his 
pen ; but with a candour and ingenuity very rarely to be 
met with in a theorist, has, in the fidelity of his repre- 
sentations, funished us with competent means of disprov- 
ing his system. Those who look at the vestiges on Balli- 
Dahi in his plate, may be assured that such are the ac-~ 
tual appearances on that hill ; but enough may have been 
already said to convince them, that some scope has been 
giyen to the imagination, in calling two or three lines of 
single flat stones the ruins of the palace of Priam, the pa- 
lace of Hector, the palace of Alexander, the temple of ¢tpollo, 
the temiple of Minerva, and the temple of Jupiter. 

The same author of course is not deterred by the an- . 
cient authorities who mention that no vestige was left of 
Troy, but quotes Babylon as an instance, that ruins long 
thought to have perished may be at last discovered. He 
might have added Baalbek, the finding of whose remains 
by Mr. Wood was ridiculed as a chimerical invention ; 
but was Babylon at any time sought after as was Troy ? 
were its ruins in the midst of the most polite and learned 
people in ghe world, who for a succession of.ages desired 
and tried in vain to discover its site? I see no parity 
whatever in the two cases, and I must add, that it is not | 
to be credited that Demetrius of Scepsis, and other en- 
quirers living on the spot, would overlook any part of the 
Trojan plain on the banks of the Scamander containing 
the ruins of palaces and temples, which must necessarily 
have been twenty times more considerable in those days 
than they are at present. . 

The real Trojan palaces, if they ever existed, must have 
been erected in the very infancy of architecture, and what 
excellence could have been attained in this art, when: let- 
ters had not been invented, when commerce was a change 
of commodities, arithmetic counting on the fingers, and — 
when carpenters built ships with a brazen hatchet ?* The 


* Wood’s Essay on Homer, pp. 268, 274. That such must have 
been the state of society when even Homer wrote, may be deduced 
frem'his poems. Με, W. observes, that the poet does not talk of 
sculpture with admiration. The oldest statues of the gods were 
blocks of wood scarcely cut; the temples, the zavra δωματα of those 
ages may, however mean and simple, have been decent enough for 
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greater part of the houses of the royal city of Sardis, 
when it was destroved by the Jonians, were elther of 
reeds, or brick thatched with reeds, and of this material 
we may suppose the temple of Cybele to have been made, 
which was burnt with.the other buildings.* The walls 
of the citadel were of course more durably constructed, 
but the interior buildings could hardly have answered to 
any thing like our notion of a palace, nor can we think 
that the Pergamus of Priam was composed of edifices so 
constructed as to leave remains discernible after a period 
of three thousand years. 


. such d¥inities. The poet, when describing the celestial habitations, 
says nothing of their size or construction, but confines -himself to the 
costliness of their materials. Agamemnon’s palace, or the treasury of 
Atreus, lately discovered at Mycenz, is, it is true, a durable fabric, 
as also is the treasury of Myneus at Orchomeno; but we cannot be 
sure that those buildings did exist in the times alleged; we can only 
know that they were very ancient, and bad those particular denomi- 
Nations amongst the Grecks of after ages. 

* “Ecavay Τσε Σαβδίσι οἰκίαί, as μεν Asuras. καλαμιαι. “Ooas δε 


LUPO καὶ λιΥ9ΙΥάΑ εαν, καλαμοὺ 4Ιχον τας οὀροφας.---Ηετοά. Hist. lib. 
v. cap. 101, p. 242, edit. Edinb. 1806. 
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LETTER XEIL. 


The District of the Troad.—Ene.—Eski-Scupthu.— Bairam- 
itche.—-Kus-daghy, the Cotylus of Ida.-—.Argument 
against the identity of that Summit with the Homeric 
Gargarus—and against that of Rhetéum and Sigéum 

. with the Promontories bounding the Grecian Camp, men- 
tioned in the Iliad.—The Authority of Virgil qmeted.— 
The Homeric Troy in front of Tenedos.—The Weogra- 
phical Plain of Troy probably not that of the Iiad.—The 
Homeric Landmarks invented by the Greeks after the Age 
of the Poet.—N inference to be drawn from casual Re- 

ο, semblances between the Descriptions of them, and the ac- 
tual Landscape near the Banks of the Mendere.—The en- - 

_ deavours of Writers to adjust the Poetical to the present 
Positions entirely unsuccessful.—Mr. Pope’s Map, and 
the unaccountable Remarks upon it by Mr. Le Chevalier. 
—Conclusion of Observations on the Troad, with an En- 

. quiry into the limits of the ancient Hellespont. 


THE remains on Balli-Dahi have been referred to 
a very late period, but when we know that the Troad 
was full of towns, of which Strabo enumerates twenty, 
we shall not be at a loss to account for antiquities, either 
on this spot, or in any other portion of the same region. 
At Erkissi-Keui and Bos-Keui, villages on the ridge 
stretching south-westward from Bournabashi, on which 
stands Udjek-Tepe, there are also many fragments of 
marble and granite ruins: part of these were thought by 
Dr. Pococke to belong to Ilium. 

The expectation that the frigate would sail immediate- 
ly up the straits, prevented us from proceeding above 
Bournabashi along the banks of the Mendere, to the sum- 
mit of the highest hill of the Idan chain, Kas-daghy. 


~ 
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But as no one ever thought of searching for Troy above 
the point to which we confined our researches, we were 
the less anxious to prosecute our journey in that quarter. 
Travelling in the ‘Troad is at present not only safe, but 
perfectly agreeable, for Englishnren especially, owing to 
the good disposition of the governors of the district. 
The whole Idean territory, nearly that of the lesser 
Phrygia, is under the power of Hadoum Oglou, or Hadgi 
‘Osman Bey; but the more immediate jurisdiction of the 
Troad is in the:-hands of Πἱ9 8ος, Hadoum Zade, or Hadji 
Achmet Bey. The latter of these resides at Ene, a town 
on the banks of a rivulet which falls into. the Meudere 
about twelve miles above Bournabashi, and which is 
named in the maps the Andrius, a river flowing from the 
country called anciently Carasena. tee, 

It has been thought probable, that Eno-may bé on the . 
site ofe town inéa, which the ancient inhabitants al- 
leged was the royal seat of AEneas. The account.of the 
tradition is from Strabo, but he says nothing of a large 
barrow which there is near the modern town called Sov- 
ran-Tepe—ithe Sovereign’s Tomb, or Ene-Tepe—the 
Tonb of Ene, and which, if it stood in ancient times, was 
perhaps, as were many other similar monuments in differ- 
ent parts of the world, shown as the tomb of neas. 
Whatever weight is derived from the similarity of the an- 
cient and modern names will be lessened by observing 
that there is another Ene on the shore of the Adramyt- 
tian gulf above Bairam, the ancient Assos. A village to 
the south is called Eski-Scupthu, which, as it corresponds 
in its site, and partly in its name, with Pale-Scepsis, fif- 
ty stadia from ASnéa, may be on the position of that an- 
cient town. ΄ It.would be hopeless to enquire, by what 
good fortune ASnéa, and Palse-Scepsis, which was a de- 
cayed place in Strabo’s time, should alone (if we except 
the doubtfal Thymbrek), of all the spots in the Troad, 
have preserved nearly their ancient names. ‘The case of 
the last may be thought more remarkable, when the lat- 
ter city of Scepsis, sixty stadia below the old site, has 
been entirely lost.* 


ο Eski in Turkish is equivalent to the Φαλαι in Greek.—Palzx-Scep- 
sis was filty stadia from néa. Strab. lib. xiii. p. 603. It was near 
the higheat part of Ida, κατα το ματεωροτατον τας Ide, Strab. ibid. p. 
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| Hadoum Oglou lives at the large town of Bairam- 
itche, which gives its name {ο long plain, extending on 
the banks of the Mendere, between twelve and thirteen 
miles towards the roots of Kas-daghy: it is nine or ten 
from Ene. From the neighbourhood of Bairam-itche, 
were brought two of the marbles in the vestibule of the 
Public Library at Cambridge.* The whole district of 
Ida was held in much veneration, and it is probable that 
an inquisitive traveller would find remnants of the an- 
cient superstition which sanctified this poetic region, in 
the most remote solitudes, in the deep recesses of the fo- 
rests and the summits of the highest hills. . 
. The source of the Mendere, a cataract, commonly 
called the falls of Megara, is at the {αοί of Kas-daghy, 
about six hours above Bairam-itche, and not only the 
written narrations of travellers, but the account of a 
friend who visited the spot whilst we were in Turkey, 
make me lament that any incident should have occurred 
to prevent our enjoying a spectacle more magnificent, as 
I understand, than the brightest conception can antici- 
pate. The ascent to the top of Kas-daghy is an object 
which Ε must also regret that we omitted to accomplish. 
If however we had gained the eminence, it would not 
have been, on my part, with the persuasion that we were 
scaling the terrestrial heaven of the Idean Jove. 
There appears to me πο way of getting over Mr. Bry- 
ant’s arguments in favour of Troy, as described by the 


607. It will be as well to look at Kauffer’s map, and see how the site 
of Eski-Scupthu will answer to this description; if Eeki-Scupthu is 
Palz-Scepsis, Strabo could not say it was near Cotylus, where the 
_Scamander rises, or in other words, his Ida Proper could not be Coty- 
lus. Again, Palz-Scepsis was above Cebrene, eravo KsBparac, and six- 
ty stadia above New Scepsis—vorspoy db κα ΦΑνΤέρω cradioe εξηκοντα sic 
Tay νυν Σκι estaxicly¢ar—but the Scamander flowed between the 
territory of Scepsis and Cebrene—tay ds Κεβρνιαν Φωκον μεχρι σης 
Ἄκηγιας "Όμιωον δὲ ενα! tov Ἄκαμανδρον pscoy αυτων peorra, ibid. p. 
597. According to thie account, Scepsis should be on the north bank 
of the Scamander ; yet how will this answer with what Strabo says in 
another place, that the plain country of the Troad, in the narrow: 
part towards the mountains, stretched as far to the south as the neigh- 
bourhood of Scepsis, ibid. p. 596. . The confusion of confusions ig 
seen in Mr. Barbié du Boccage’s map of Troas, attached to Ana- 
charsis, and may convince any one of the extreme difficulty of re- 
storing the ancient geography of this celebrated region. 


* No, XVI. No. XXVI. Clarke’s Greek Marbles. 
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‘ poet, being under the most southern parts of Ida, and 
near those mountains of Troas, called Lectum and Gar- 
garus ;* and [ shall observe, that what Mr. Wood calls 
the machinery,} and may be denominated the celestial to- 
pography of Homer, can be adduced as a proof of this 
supposition. 

That which the ancient geographers called Ida, is ‘a 
chain of hills extending north-north-east from Baba, or 
Lectam, and divided into several ridges, two summits of 
which (exactly given in the fifteenth plate of the Topo- 
graphy of Troy) overlook the whole sloping country to- 
’ wards Tenedos. The highest point of these ranges, once 
called Cotylus, now Kas-daghy, will be seen by looking 
at Kauffer’s map, to be at a vast distance, both from Lec- 
tum and Sigéum, and to be near the sea on no side, ex- 
cept that of the Adramyttian gulf, where the Grecian 
‘fleet. could not have been stationed, or it would not have 
been visible from the top of Samothrace, as in the thir- 
teenth book of the Lliad it is said te have been. The plain 
of the Mendere towards Cape Janissary, is distant from 
Mount Cotylus, or Kas-daghy, thirty-five miles at the 
least, and separated from it by a ridge of low brown 
hills, and a large tract of plain country. But Gargarus 
and Lectum were immediately above the scene of action 
in the Iliad, not figuratively, but actually. The king of 
gods and men might have remained in the Thessalian 
Olympust{ to have seen the ships of the Greeks, and the 


* See Dissertation, p. 134, and p. 136, to the end. 
+ Essay on Homer, p. 195. ) 


+ This mountain Mr. Bryant calls the heavenly Olympus, and does 
not imagine it to be a hill upon earth (Dissertation, kc. p. 143). His 
chief reason is adduced from the circumstance, that Jupiter, in going’ 
thence from Ida, is said to fly “ between the earth and the starry sky” 
(tl ©. ver. 46); but it appears that Juno is standing on this same 
Olympus in the fourteenth book, and in that place it is evidently the 
Thessalian Olympus, for her route is traced from the mountain over 
JEmathea, or the plain of Thessaly, thence over the hills of Thrace 
to Athos, Lemnos, and Lectum (Il. Έ. ver. 225 to 285). This seat of 
the gods, although described by the poet as in the heavens, at an im- 
measurable height above the rest of the earth, was still on the aetual 
summit of the many-headed Olympus— 

᾽Αχροτα τν nopugn 3oAudespadoe ΌὌλυμποιο--- 


in order to scale which, the giants heaped Ossa on Pelion, two moun- 
tains also in Thessaly Even the celestial properties of Olympus 
were those of a mountain, not of any region in the sky detached 
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city of Troy, unfess he had wished to be near the plain = 
nor would he have poured a cloud round his horses and 
chariot, to render them invisible,* if the combatants, and 
the whole scene of action, had been thirty miles distant 
frem his station. When the gods held a council to favour: 
the Trojans, it was on a mount in the plain; and wher 
Jupiter quitted the heavens to watch over their interests, 
the summits whence he launched his lightnings against 
the Greeks were not, it is probable, divided from Troy 
by intervening hills and plains. In the thirteenth book 
of the Iliad, it is said, that from. the position of Neptune 
on the woody Samothrace, the whole of Ida appeared, and 
the city of Priam, and the ships of the Greeks ; and the vi- 
cinity of the objects may perhaps be collected by their 
being mentioned together.; The part of Ida calied Lec- 
tam, stretched down to the sea, for there Juno and Som- 
nas, on their passage from Lemnos, first left the waves. — 


"Idnv 0° snee Say woru*idana, pewropan Snyper. 
ΔΕΚΑΤΟΥ. “OSs xpmroy λέπΕΤΜΗ ara. Il. 3. 283. 


But not.only the promontory, but part of the hill towards 
the summits of the mountain was so called; since the 
woods of Lectum trembled under the feet of the deities as: 
they ascended; and these woods were not far beneath 
Gargarus, for in them Somnus concealed himself on a 
pine-tree, to assist the machinations of the goddess, who. 
advanced swiftly to the seat of Jupiter. 


How ds xpaserves. wrpecshrcatro Lapyapor exper 
*“Idwc vfaans. 1. κ. 292 


from the earth. ‘“‘ N wae never shaken by the wind, nor hidden by 
the tempest, nor approached by the snow, but was in a cloudless at- 
mosphere, encircled with a pure splendour.” I find the variety in 
the Homeric descriptions of Olympus, noticed by Mr. R. P. Knight in 
his Carmina Homerica, p. 26, not after Mr, Bryant’s manner, but as a 
proof that in the inventive parts of poetry congruity is not to-be ex- 


* Κατα & nspe ΦολυΥ sxever.—lHl. Θ. 1 46, 52. 

1 I see that in the Observations on Mr. Le Chevalier’s Treatise (p. 
22), this passage is adduced in proef of the same poiat. The sen- 
tence does not, however, admit solely of such an interpretation: it - 
may imply, that the god could see the whole range of Ida, and could: 
eee also the city of Priam and the ships of the Greeks. 


Vou, If. Bb 
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Somnus may be supposed to have been at hand, and not 
far from the top of Ida. 

Now would Juno have gone from Imbros {ο Lectum, 
in order to arrive at the seat of Jupiter, who was look- 
"ing down upon the plain of Troy, it that plain had been 
near Sigéum, which is almost as far from the promontory: 
Lectum, as it is from the mountain which is the summit 
of the Idzan range? Strabo indeed σας Gargarus the 
top of Ida,* notwithstanding he gives the name of Coty- 
lus to the hill where the Scamander, together with the 
Granicus and Asepus,; has its source, which is found by 
actual observation to be the highest point of the whole 
Idan chain, and about seven hundred and seventy-five 
toises above the level of the sea. The town Gargara was 
on a high promontory, twenty-seven Roman miles from 
Lectum, and at the mouth of the Adramyttian gulf, pro- 
perly so called. The summit Gargarus may have been 
above it, on the ridges either to the north-north-east in 
the direction of Cotylus, or to the north-west towards 
Lectum. Antandros, the tewn, was not far from: Gargara, 
for it was only thirty-five Roman miles from Alexandria 
Troas; but a mountain ealled Cilleum was between the 
height Gargarus and Antandros ;+ so that Cilleum most 
probably may have been the ridge in the northern direc- 
tion from Gargara, and Gargarus the north-western sum- 
mits. 

On the whole, there seems no positive authority for 
supposing Cotylus and Gargarus to be the same moun- 
tain,§ notwithstanding the dcisions of Hesychius, Vibius 
Sequester, and Macrobius, and the dreams of the gram- 
_marians, who, to strengthen their hypothesis, had re- 
course to the last resource of criticism, an absurd ety- 
mological conjecture.|| 


* Lib. xiii. p. $88. 

{ Lib. xiii. p. 602. 

+ Lib. xiii. Ρ. 612. ; 

§ Pococke says, that “ Gargarum was another summit of Mount 
Ida, probably more to the south than Cotylus.”—Observations in Asia 
Minor, p. 107. 

|| Vid. not. Phil. Jac. Mausacci. in Plutarchi Fluv. p. 76, vol. ii. 
Plut. Op. Om. edit. Paris, 1624. ‘ Ταργαρο, ita dictum quasi Kapxa- 
poy. caput capitis ut somniant grammatici.” 

Another passage of the same annotator, quotes Vibius Sequester, 
the author of the Treatise de Montidus, mentioned above, as saying 
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‘Again—Jupiter seated on Ida, turns hie eyes from the 
‘scene of action towards the land of the Thracians and 
Mysians. By which, as Strabo in his seventh book ob- 
serves,* Homer must be understood to mean the Thra- 
cians separated from the Troad by the Hellespont, and the 
European Mysians. 


\ 


*Avroe-ds ward THEM sD OO es Haste 
Noeour sp’ ΙΟ 9λΔΥ Opyxwy xeDopopesvoc asay 
Mucay τ᾿ ἀγχεμαχδν..... ee. . IL Ν. ver. 3. 


Under correction from better judgments, 1 venture, how- 
ever, to hint, that when the geographer explained παλι, 
back, by omicdey αυτων (SC, των T pom’) behind, or at the back 
of the ‘Trojans, it was in conformity with his notion of the 
site of Troy, but that the more apparent interpretation of 
the passage is, that J upiter looked back, behind htm, or 
at least in a direction entirely different from that of his 
usual object. The expression tperw οσσε, «6 he turned his 
eyes,” the word παλι, ss back,” and rcev, in the Latin 
version scorsum,} and in our translation ο apart,” wilt 
be hardly thought to signify that ‘he «« lifted his eyes and 
looked over and beyond the Trojan plain; which must 


have been the case if the scene of action was on the . 


shore of the straits. But supposing the god to be look- 
ing towards Lectum, he must then have turned his eyes 
back and apart from Troy, in order-to take a view of 
Thrace and Mysia. This consideration, if it had been ° 
suggested by any better authority than my own, I should 
regard as decisive of the conclusion that Homer’s plain 
of Troy cannot have been farther north than the country 
near Alexandria Troas, -and that it lay a little to the 
south of west from Cotylus, beneath Gargarus, a height 
of Ida, the roots of which formed the promontory Lec- 
tum. 


that the Kanthus or Scamander flows into the Propontis (Xanthus 
Troiz, flio proximus, ex Ida monte defluens Simoenti junctus in Pros 
pontidem funditur—not: ad Scamandrum, ibid.) ; by which a judg- 
ment may be formed of the reliance to be placed on his decisions in 
any topographical nicety. He may possibly mean what is¢called the 
Propontic Hellespont, above Abydus, but is wrong even in that case. 


* Page 295. 
1 “ Se versum.”-—See Dr. Clarke’s note to verse 349, Π..Α. 
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Lot me add that, whatever was commonly thought re- 
specting the pretensions of the Rhostean shores, we find 
trace ef the main Grecian army having been near Lec 
tum ; for an altar to the twelve gods, raised by Agamem- 
gon, was shown on that promontory ;* and as the king 
of kings remained stationary before Trey, and did not 
undertake any expeditions against the tributary cities,{ 
at is not likely that his altar should be at Lectum if his 
troops were at Sigéum. Πέ may be asked, if the Scaman- 
der of Strabo is not the Scamander of Homer, why should 
his Lectum be the promontory of that name in the Iliad? 
1 do not see how this questiou is to be answered; but 
the cenclusion cannot establish any thing in favour of the 
river, although it may destroy the pretensions of the 
mountain. The arrangements of the Helladian Greeks, 
in dixing the scenes of the Homeric poems, were extreme- 
dy fanciful: for example, A2ge, where was the palace of 
Neptune, and from which some thought the Augean took 
its name, according to them was in Kubea, at the place 
afterwards called Carystus ;} so that the god of the sea, 
‘when +he took four strides from Samothrace to ρε 
went fifty leagues out of his way to mount his chariot, 
‘since he might have reached the deep cave between Im- 
bros and Tenedos, where he left his horses, in one-fourth 
of that distance, and by going in a direct line from his 
station on the mountain towards Troy. . 

Notwithstanding the objections whicb have been’ made 
to the citation of Virgil by Mr. Bryant,|] as an evidence 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 605. 

Τ ‘“‘For the chief expeditions made to other places were under 
Achilles, which are mentioned ‘Iliad, 1. 326, Odyes. T. 105; and at 
these times we are told in express terms, that Agamemnon, and con- 
sequently the main army, remained before Troy.”—Bryant, -Observa- 
itiens, pr 6. 

4 Strab. lib. viii. p. 386. 

§ Πας, N. ver. 15—35. 

} It does not seem a necessary consequence, as that learned person 
“thought, that Virgil’s city was immediately under Antandros, be- 
cause JEineas built his ships in that situation— 

ub ipsa 
_Antandro-et Phrygie . . . . montibus Idz. 

‘If it had been any where in the district.of Antandros (for 1 do not 

‘find there waa, as Mr. Bryant asserts, a mountain of that name®), it 


* .Strab. lib. aiii. p. 608. 
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im ‘this investigation, from the supposition that he was ne- 
ver on the spot, I cannot bat consider the authority of 
the Latin poet as deriving the more weight from the very 
circumstance, on account of which it has been so much 
disregarded. Had he evgr visited the shores of the Hel- 
despont, it is probable that he would have followed the 
commonly-received opinion of the Greeks of Phrygia, 
and that, besides Sigéum and Rhetéum, he would have 
introduced other positions and notorious objects. As it 
is, we must conclude that he supposed himself following 
his great prototype, in placing bis Troy and Trojan plain 
opposite to Tenedos; and we may fairly think it of some 
importance to be supported by so great a name, in pre- 
ferring the country aboot Alexandria Troas to that near 
Iliam, for the site of the Homeric city and the scene of 
the war. A very general persuasion in favour of this po- 


αγου]ά have been to the south-east of Lectum ; nor οου]ά it be in face 
-ef Tenedos, nor burnish the Sigean straits with its flames. Virgil 
‘expressly informs us, that at the destruction of the city the Trojans 
were dispersed; and that a number of fugitives collected’ under Απ. 
hises, who, when the fleet was ready, set sail at the beginning of 
summer. That Eneas and his Trojans.did:not depart from Troy, but 
‘from a post which they occupied on one of the summits of Ida, is 
part of the story which Dionysius of Halicarnassus thought.most pro- 
bable, and which the ancient writer Hellanicus followed in his history 
ef the Trojans;* and there is no incongruity in supposing that, fly- 
ing from the burning city, he went towards a region in a different 
quarter from that which was the station of the Grecian fleet‘and ar- 
any, and embarked at some distance from Troy. In the interpretation | 
οὐ the words of #ineaa, “ I leave the port and the fields where Troy 
stood”—=— 
Portusque relinque 
Et campos ubi Troja fuit ; 

we may reduce them to the language of prose, and understand the 
hero simply to say, “I set sail, and quit my country.” There is by 
no means any necessity for connecting the “port” with ‘the fields 
‘where Troy stood.’ How ZEneas came to raise a large tomb for Dei- 
phobus on the Rhetean shore, unless that shore was near his Troy, is 
indeed a question not easily to be answered; nor can it be very well 
-aceounted for, why the spot chosen for this monument was the very 
station of the Greeks, who might be supposed to interrupt the pious 
‘labours of the hero. According, however, to the compact between 
‘tthe Greeks and the Trojans under Zneas; the conqaerors were to fae 
-cilitate the evacuation of the country by the latter,f and might not 
‘have forbidden the funeral rites : or Virgil may have used the epithet 
Bheetean, to signify the shores of the Trojan plain. 


* Dion. Halicar. ib. i-cap.40. ᾽ + Dion. Halicar. Bb.i cap. 39. | 
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‘sition obtained amongst the learned of modern tinres, 
‘Casaubon, in his commentary on Strabo, evidently shows 
that he thought the shores of the identical Trojan plain 
to be the land on the continent nearest to Tenedos ; for 
he remarks, that Strabo gives ashorter distance between 
the main-land and the island than Pliny, which, as the 
latter is talking of Sigéam, is perfectly reconcileable with 
fact, and would not have been noticed by any one who 
did not conceive Sigéum in front of Tenedos:* Indeed, 
the Sigean shore, although not Sigéum, is said by Pliny 
to be opposite to Tenedos ;+ and the spot occupied after- 
wards Ly Alexandria Troas was named, so we fearn from 
Strabo, Sigia.{ A town, or district, between the Sigean 
and the Alexandrian territory, and in face of ‘renedos, 
was called Acheum ;§ and Dr. Pococke cenceived the 
port of the Greeks {ο be in that quarter: Mr. Bryant 
does indeed affirm, that it was so denominated from be- 
ing the supposed station of the Grecian ships, and the | 
place of the encampment, quoting Strabo as his autho- 
- rity.|| Here, however, it does not appear that ‘he is held 
out by the geographer; at least I have not been able to 
fix upon any thing in the three places where it is mention- 
ed in his thirteenth book, conveying such a meaning. 
Strabo does seem to make it the boundary of the plain 
country of the Troad to the south τῇ but having placed 
the port of the Greeks before the Sigean promontary, ex- | 
pressly pats Achzeum after that headland.** 

It has been shown, I believe, that the ancient topogra- 
phers lonked for the scene of the Iliad on the shores of 
the straits ; and that the present face of the country cor- 
responds sufficiently with their accounts, to enable us not 
only to understand, but:to form a judgment on the accu- 


9 Ὃν wastes των τετγαβακὀγΤα oTadtey Sisyoure Tac weeps. Plinius 
ait abesse Tenedum a Sigeo x11. Ν et D pass: que stadia sunt ali- 
quunto plura.—P. 226, Comment. et Castig. 

+ ‘* Adversa Sigeo littori adjacet Tenedus.”—Lib. v. cap. 30. 

$ Ztyta.—Lib. xiii. 604. 

§ Axastor.—Sic leg. Casaub. Com. et Castig. in lib. xiii. pp. 596, 


|] Observations on a Treatise, p. 24. 
“Lib, xiii. p. 596. 
** Abid. pp..603, 604. 
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racy of, their conclusions respecting the city of Prianr: 
and the plain of Troy. Whether the fable of the poes 
was founded on fact, or was altogether fiction (a point 
which it has been my wish entirely to Jeave out of this 
enquiry ), I see no necessity for allowing, with Mr. Black- 
well,* that Homer, although he may have been acquaint- 
ed with Phrygia, had.a personal knowledge of the precise 
site of his war,.or had fixed upon any distinct spot for 
the scene of his action. It is true,.indeed, that an inimi- 
table air of truth is to.be found in his- description ; that 
he is simple, distinct, and every where consistent with 
himself; but this is a portion. of his art, this is the cha- 
racteristic of his genius :. it is an. excellence less likely 
perhaps to be found in a painter of real scenery, than in 
one who trusts altogether to his.invention and is not en- 
cumbered with an adjustment of actual localities ; and 
the poet is equally minute, particular, and, it may be al- 
most said, credible in his detail, when he conducts his 
delighted guests into the coral caves of the ocean, or the 
silver palaces of Olympus. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that be cannot be affected by any of the difficulties atten- 
dant upon the examination of the question, and that there 
is no confusion in the descriptions of the Iliad, except 
when they are compared with the topography of the 
Troad. | 

This confusion began to arise the moment a question 
was instituted on the actual identity of the plain before 
lium with the plain of Troy. The first enquirers were | 

the first to start objections. The conjectures of all were 
' combated, and if Demetrius of Scepsis attacked the 
claims of Ilium, doubtless some critic of that town show- 
ed those of his Village of the Iligéans to be equally an- 
founded. 

The author of the Enquiry into the Life and Writings 
of Homer, talking of Demetrius’s commentary, says, 
«6 there he ascertained the real places.of Homer’s descrip- 
tions, and pointed out the scenes. of the remarkable ac- 
tions." He showed where the Greeks had drawn up their 
ships; where Achilles encamped with his Myrmidons ; 
where Hector drew up the Trojans ; and from what coun- 


* An Enquiry into-the Life and. Writings of Homer, Sect. xii. p.. 
293. | 


try came the auxiltaries.”# It is astonishing with what 
boldness these things are said, and with what facility they 
are admitted. If any judgment is to be formed of De- 
metrius’s whole work from the allusions.to, and extracts: 
fromy it in Strabo, he destroyed rather than established: 
the received opinions on this subject, and as for the par- 
ticular points above mentioned, excepting the last, we- 
have no hint that he touched upon them.at all, but may 
rather conclude that he did not, since they are not noticed: 
by the geographer as being topics of controversy.. The 
last seems to have been the sole object of his thirty books, 
although it is here put at the end of, and as a secondary 
adjunct to, the other parts. of the detail. 

Those who have seen the plains near Cape Janissary, 
or even have looked at the map of the country, may, with. 
Homer before them, be able to find objections to the sup- 
posed site of the war which have escaped Mr. Bryant 
and other enquirers, but they may perhaps be inclined to 
think, that if the Greeks of Phrygia were wrong in.their 
conjectures, no such discovery will be ever-made of the 
true positions as shall be allowed on all hands to be unob- 
jectionable. ‘The present plain of the Mendere towards 
Cape Janissary, is certainly the plain of Troy of those 
Greeks ;. but the only resemblance which a three weeks 
residence on the spot, with the poet in my hand, enabled 
me to find out between. that plain and Homer’s scene, was. 
that which in the eyes of Fluellen, made the native coun- 
try of Alexander so like the birth-place of Henry the 
Fifth—<«« There is a river in Macedon, and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth.”¢ Yet the river, whose . 
doubtful fountain makes us hesitate before we follow its. 
course, after appearing to guide us in ils progress, runs. 
us into a labyrinth just as we come to the end of the clue : 
for the same description of its mouth which shows that 
the Mendere is the Scamander of Strabo, convinces us 
that the Scamander of Strabo was not the Xanthus of 
Homer, or that the Rhetean promontory was not the βία” 
tion of Ajax.t But notwithstanding this.insuperable dis- 


* Sect. xii. p. 295. 

{ Henry V. Act iv. scene vii. 

+ ‘* Homer intimates very clearly and repeatedly, that it (the river) 
was to the left, and served as a barrier to the north.””......... 
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crepancy, the Greeks, as we have sten, pointed out not 
only the port of Agamemnon’s army, but their naval -sta- 
_ tion and the place of their encampment ;* the last of which 
-at least was a.land-mark that one might have thought 
would have disappeared, when the seven rivers over- 
whelmed the Grecian intrenchment. These objects were 
created by the same enthusiasm which believed that the 
- beech-iree near the tomb of Ilus was still to be seen more 
than a thousand years after the Trojan war; and there 


is no reason why we shoald join with the Phrygian 


Greeks in their belsef in the one instance rather than in 
_ the other. Throughout the whole of this -regioh, there 
was not, as Lucan tells us, a rock without a name. 


9 


--- Nullum est sine nomine Saxum. Pharsal. lib. ix. 


Whatever could bear the leagt resemblance to any ob- 
ject of the Homeric landscape, became at once a distin- 
guished feature in the future delineations of the Troad ; 


and thus there was given a locality to all the transac-. 
tions of that grand event, in the establishment of which 


the Greeks of every succeeding age were so much in- 

terested, that almost the last of their countrymen, when, 
recording the real victorics of Salamis and Platza, still 
persevered in calling it the most glorious and the great- 

est deed of Greece—saarisor και psyisor tus Ἕλλαδος εργο. 

These resemblances might be found in almost any part 
of the Hellespontine Phrygia, and no conclusion can be 
drawn from any such accidental coincidences. 

When Mr. Horace Walpole had finished the story of 
his famous romance, he looked into the map of the king- 
dom of Naples for a well-sounding name, whence it should 
take its title, and fixed upon Otranto. Some time after 
' the appearance of the book, a lady who had travelled in 
Italy, sent him a picture of the castle at Otranto, in 
which there were two small windows one over the other, 


‘‘ Whoever, therefore, places Achilles upon the Scamander, and Ajax 
and his troops ata distance from it, is greatly mistaken.”—Bryant’s 
Dissertation, pp..148, 149, 150. | . 

* Ἔσπι καὶ τὸ vaveaD μον, aso Axaser Asay, καὶ TO Αχαικος CTPA TE 
πιδον. Lib. xiii. p. 595. 

+ Plutarch See Censura, &c. Observations on the Author, prefixed 
to Dictys Cretensis'de Bello Trojano. 


Von. Ii. | Ce . 
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and looking into the country that suited exactly to the 
sinall chambers from one of which his heroine Matilda 
heard the young peasant singing beneath her. Now Mr. 
Walpole had not been aware that there was any castle at 
Otranto.* 

A little ingenuity and a good deal of-enthusiasm would 
find the wished-for objects in any spot where there was a 
wide plain, extending to the shore backed by high moun- 
tains, and watered by two streams. In the present case, 
points of resemblance are. triumphantly noticed and insis- 
ted upon, whilst irreconcileable diversities are easily ex- 
plained Away, and referred to the change caused: by the 
revolation of ages. ‘The modern supporters of the hypo- 
thesis make the sea feel their power, and roll obedient 
rivers through new channels, with greater facility than 
Cyrus or the soldiers of Alaric.' Mr. Wood finding none 
of the scenes of the Iliad below Bournabashi, adds nearly 
twelve miles of solid land to Phrygia ;} and a late author 
marks out the bed in which the Mendere once flowed, 
being pushed by the rivulet of Bournabashi towards the. 
Rhetéan promontory, and not as it now does, and did in 
Strabo’s time, near the Sigean side of the plain. 

' Not less liberty has been taken with the human frame 
than with the land and sea ; and the modern topographers 
appear to feel the same as the artist Bouchardon, who 
told Count Caylus, that after reading Homer men seem- 
ed to him to be fifteen feet high, and all nature enlarged.§ 
Lycophron confined the stature of the hero of the Iliad 
to nine cubits, and in Quintus Calaber, Achilles was the 
only giant of the Greeks ; yet not only’this. warrior, but 


_ the whole of the army have, like the spectre which appear- 


ed to Apolionius,§ grown upon the moderns, and become 


* Lord Orford’s Works, Miscellaneous Letters, No. 15. to Lady Cra- 

ven, vol. v. p. 663. 
ed Great part of the plain below Bournabashi must have been crea- 

ted since Homer’s time.—Description of the Troad, p. 340. 

+ Topography of Troy, pp. 42, 43. . 

§ Tableaux tirés de I'flinde, et de ’Odysse d’Homer, p. 227. Es- 
say on the Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. i. sect. vi. p. 365. 

 Osog υπερφίαλος Trruce xa¢6y.—Lib. iii. ver, 391. 

@ Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius (15. iv. cap. 5) relates, that 
the epectre of Achilles appeared to that sophist, and was at first five, 
but grew to twelve cubits high.—See Bayle, article Achilles, note N. 
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capable of fighting over a distance of at least forty miles 
in a day : an astonishing faculty in our eyes—< rer Bpores 
eer orix Serie —but only in proportion with the other phy- 
sical powers of those who could make their exhortations 
heard distinetly one mile off, and could distinguish a 
Inan’s voice at three.* 


* These difficulties were first started by Mr. Bryant, and have 
been since unrelentingly followed up by the author of an essay in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. x11. July 1803, p. 237, Vol. 6. In the day 
on which Patroclus was killed, the Greeks passed four times over the 
space between Troy and their camp.—(Observat. on a Treatise, pp. 2, 
3,4.) Mr. Le Chevalier’s Bournabashi or Troy, is at least twelve 
miles from his naval station,—multiply that distance by four, and we 
have forty-eight miles—deduct the eight, “not to overrate the dis- 
tance, and the Greek and Trojan armies fouglit aver a space of forty 
miles in one day.” Now it is not saymg too much to aver, that no 
whole army of 100,000 men ever actually fought over half of that 
distance in a day; and it is needless to add another word against 
the pretensions of Bournabashi.—Pausanius indeed relates (lib. i. p. 
66), that when the sea broke into the tomb of Ajax, the knee-pan of 
that hero was found to be as big aa a quoit or discus, yet these Greeks 
were nothing to those with whom Nestor fought. Every thing has 
been undergoing a continued degeneracy since the creation, and well 
did Gil Bias’ master, Don Pacheco, observe—Les péches du tema @’- 


Adam devoient étre d’une grosseur merveiicuse. Attempts have been - 


made to render the account of Agamemnon’s voice being heard from 
the centre to the two extremities of the camp, and of Achilles distin- 
guishing Hector’s voice at his station of Ajax (Il. ©. v. 222, and 1. v: 
127), somewhat probable by contracting the breadth of the supposed 
place of encampment ; but wherever the ships of Ulysses were, we are 
told that the reputed station of Ajax was at Rhetéum (stad. xxx. in- 
tervallo a Sigzo, et ipso in statione classie sue, Plin.cap. xxx. 1. 5). and 
that of Achilles at Sigéum (u5i classis ejus stelerat in Sigeo, Plin. ibid). 
and no contraction of the Port of the Greeks will affect the distance 
between the stations of the two heroes on the promontories, which it 
is allowed, have not altered their positions since Pliny wrote. If any 
accretion of soil has been caused by the river, the distance from the 
middle of the bay to the two extremities was, as the essay in the above- 
mentioned Review observes (p. 264), of course greater formerly than 
now; and the power of Agamemnon’s voice more extraordinary than 
even present appearances would suggest. After every possible 
shuffling of the positions, the Scamander will flow into the port of 
the Greeks, making first a marsh (Dein Portus Achivorum, in quem 
influit Xanthus Simoenti junctus Stagnum prius faciens, Plin. ibid). 
between the two promontories, and consequently through some part 
of the station of the Greek army, which can never be reconciled with 
any thing said by Homer of thatriver. It is with no less dismay than 
astonishment, that I find in the Carmina Homerica (p. 52) a direct 
eulogy of Le Chevalier, Morritt, and Gell, somewhat at the expense 
of the ancient geographers, and to the utter discomfiture of those 
5 hawkers of trifles” (nugarum venditatoribus) Bryant and Richard- 
son. For noticing this opinion of Mr. R. P. Knight’s, 1 should per. 





οι os 


It has been remarked as a singular fact, that the map 
which Mr. Pope composed, merely from tke perusal of 
the Iliad, is no bad representation of the plain of the Men- 
dere. It would be singular if it was a fact, but it is nof. 
The author of the topography of Troy* says he has not 
ss erred much” in placing his Callicolone near Tchiblak 5 
but Mr. Pope’s map has no modern names ; and if he did 
not make any considerable mistake, why do we find the 
Callicolone of Mr. Gell at Atche-Keui, four miles from 
Tchiblak by his own map? The fact is, that Mr. Pope’s 
picture (for it is not a map) bears not the least resem- 
blance to the spot in question. Mr. Wood thought the 
change of position between Sigéum and Rhetéum, must 
have been caused by the inversion of the engraver’s plate ; 


but there is no necessity for adopting such a notion. Oar 


great poet was not sensible of the difficulty or objection, 
which, as there was a consistency of error in his plan, 
was of so little importance, that he explained his own 
descriptions to the perfect satisfaction of himself, and also 
of his readers until the discovery made by Mr. Wood. 
This is a sufficient proof, in my mind, of the facility with 
which these plausible arrangements may be made, and is 
an argument against the ready adoption of any theories 
applied to the spot in question, however ingenious, and 
at first sight satisfactory. If Mr. Pope’s chart answers 
to the descriptive part of the Iliad, without having the 
least likeness to the Trojan plain of Strabo and the mo- 
derns, the consequent inference must: be more favourable 
to the ingenuity of our poet than to the conjectures of the 
topographers. The praise and the blame bestowed upon 
- him by Mr. Le Chevalier, who has devoted a chapter 
to the examination of his map, are equally futile and un- 
founded. He censures him, for not having given a good 
representation of the plain of the Mendere, when Mr. 
Pope had only endeavoured to follow Homer. He praises 
him, by saying «his notion is perfectly right respecting 
the situation of the Grecian camp between the two pro- 


haps be coupled with “the fairest of critics,” did I not hint at the 
same time, that were my conclusions drawn solely from an investiga. 
tion of the subject in a library, ard not from an actual survey of the 
disputed country, I should not of course presume to set them in con- 
trast with the decision of that distinguished critic. 

* Ρ, 55. | . 
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montories, the confluence of the two rivers at no great 
distance from the ships, the general shape of the plain; 
the course of the Simois of greater extent than that of the 
Scamander, the distance of the city from the sea, and the 
two sources of the Scamander, in the neighbourhood of 
the city.”’* .. 

Now it is really laughable to observe, that in the map 
the camp is not between the two promontories ; that there 
is in the actual plain no confluence of two such rivers as 
are traced by Mr. Pope; that the general shape of the 
plain is nothing like that in the plate ; that in making the 
course of the Simois of greater extent than that of the 
Scamander he was entirely wrong; that as to the dis- 
tance of the city from the sea, the translator’s plan gives 
no scale, but represents it not far from the shore ; and 
Mr. Le Chevalier could know as little about its actual 
site as Mr. Pope;.and lastly, that the poet, as well as 
the traveller, having, if the plain of the Mendere is the 
plain of Troy, mistaken the comparative length of the 
Simois and Scamander, was consequently quite errone- 
ous in his delineation of the sources of the latter river. 

It may fairly move our spleen to behold the author of 
the English Iliad, the model of severe taste and just cri- 
ticism, inlisted by a French enthusiast, to fight under 
the banners of ignorance and presumption. 

Lady M. W. Montague declared, that, viewing from 
Sigéum the celebrated plains and rivers, she admired 
«6 the exact geography of Homer, whom she had in her 
hand ;”? she found « almost every epithet he gives to a 
mountain, or a plain, still just for it ;”} and «« passed se- 
veral hours in as agreeable cogitations as ever Don 
Quixote had on Mount Montesinos.”” We may by this 
passage form an estimate of this pleasing writer’s actual 
knowledge of Homer, and appreciate the real value of 
her testimony in favour of these famous plains. Had, 
however, every subsequent traveller contented himsclf 
with such cogitations, and launched into these elegant 
and indefinite encomiums on the poet, without endeavour- 
ing by researches and surveys, to illustrate, and, if I 
may use the expression, authenticate the Iliad, the doubts 


* Description of the Plain of Troy, p. 170. 
Τ Letter XLIV. 
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of the learned had never been awakened ; Bryant had 
never written. 


Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres. 


Having ventured upon debateable ground, I beg leave 
to conclude these remarks by touching apon a question 
so mach connected with the subject in hand, that a satis- 
factory decision of it would be of the utmost importance, 
in arranging a chart of the ancient Troad. Much of 
the whole question relative to Homer’s Hellespont, (which 
has been as grievous and bitter a river to the topogra- 
phers, as it was to Xerxes—doador sas ἄλμυρος wore wos) must 
be necessarily affected by, and indeed depend upon, the 


' spot which we may suppose he chose for his plain of 


Troy. If the stations of Ajax and Achilles were intend- 
ed by him to be on the promontories afterwards called 
Rhetéum and Sigéum, the « broad,” the «6 boundless,” 
the «rushing? Hellespont, was the embouchure of the 
straits of the Dardanelles, and the view of the expanse of 
waters from the station of Achilles, might justify all the 
above epithets. However we may attempt to dispose of 
the word ΠΑΑΤΥΣ, « broad,” which has been considered 
the great difficulty, ΑΠΕΙΡΩΝ; « boundless,” will still re- 
main, and it is worth while to observe, that Virgil saw 
no reason for altering the common signification of the 
first word, which he appears to have trsnslated when he 
calls the very sea in question the “ broad Sigean straits» — 


vances Sigea igni freta lata relucent. Zn. lib. ii. 


Mr. Byrant asserts, that «in none of the instances 
(quoted by him) in which the word Hellespont is used in 

omer, did the poet allude to the canal of Abydus.’’* 
Perhaps he did not allude to the strait between Abydus 
and Sestos ; but when, in a passage not referred to by 
that author,} he calls «+ the rushing Hellespont the boundary 
of the Thracians whom Acamas and Peiros led to Troy,’ 
the canal does seem to be referred to ; for that is the only 


* Dissertation, p. 134. 
T Άυταρ Opuixac ny Αχαμας nas Tisspase mpas - 
“Ocews ΕλλασΛΟΥΤος ayappecs srtTos ΜΥ. 
; . 1]. B. ver. 845, 
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portion of the sea which, with a reference to Asia, can be 
properly said to confine Thrace ; and in this senso it is 
understood by Strabo, in his seventh book,* who uses the 
very epithet so much canvassed, in the following sen- 
tence : « The Mysians (the Asiatic)—being in the quarter 
of the Troad—and separated from Thrace by the * broad” 

3} ‘Phis seems to show that the canal of Aby- 
dus was the Hellespont, and that it was thought worthy 
of the appellation given to it by the poet, but it does not 
fix the termination of that canal, or sea at Sigéum. It 
does appear that in latter times, the strait beginning from 
Sestos and Abydus, and extending towards the Propontis 
as far as Callipolis on one hand, and Lampsacus on the 
other, was called the Hellespont, and in. this sense it is 
always taken. by Pliny.} : 

According to this arrangement, the ASgean sea would 
come up as high as Abydus. Herodotus gives a length 
of four hundred stadia to the Hellespont, and appears to 
allude to the canal only;6§ bat although in one place he 
talks of that one of Xerxes’ bridges which was towards 
the gean,|j yet he does not say that the strait did not 
reach below Abydus; nor do I find that Thucydides un- 
derstood that city to be at the mouth of the A@gean, and 
consequently the south-western boundary of the strait. 

- From several places in the first book of Xenophen’s 
Hellenics, and particularly in the opening of it, the mouth 


* Page 295. - 

Τ Μυσαων . . . » speoporrs Ίρωαδε . . . . Ssepypomerard” axe της Θρακνς 
wharss Ἑλλησπουτο. . 

+ Primas angustias Hellespontum vocant. Hac Xerxes Persarum 
rex, constrato in navibus ponte, duxit exercitum.—Lib. iv. cap. xii. 
Ῥ. 58 Et Hellespontug, septem ut diximus stadiis Europam ab Asia 
dividens, quatuor illlic‘inwr se contrarias urbes habet. In Europa 
Callipolim et Seston, in Asia Lampsacum et Abydon.—Lib. iv. cap. xi. 
p. 55; see also lib. vi. cap. xxxii. p. 80. 

§ Lib. iv. cap. 85; lib. vii. cap. 35, 36. 

f] Κωτα δε tnv wpoe το 'Atyasor——Hist. lib, vii. cap. 55. 

{ "ABodos sy τω Ἐλλησπωντὼῶ agirraras προς Δερχυλίδαν καὶ Capra fa. 

«ζουν. λαογά. Hist. lib. vili. cap. 62, p. 94, νο]. v. Bipont. edit. 

Laevar worsy Tac Xeprovawou ..,.. RaADITTATO Hpoupsoy xas Φυλααλν τν 
παντος Ἑλλασποντον,--1Ρἱὰ. p. 95. 

"Os δι ASnvasos nas οἱ «30 levies καὶ Ἑλλασποντου Fupmaey iL ib. 1. . 
cap. 89, p. 124, voll. 1. oe 

Και µετα τουτο (taking Sestos) «Τε λιυσαν εξ Ἕλλησποντε---]ωρ. i. 
cap 9, p. 16, το]. 1. 
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of the Hellespont seems to have been at least as low 

down as Rhetéum ;* for after Dorieus had entered the 

Hellespont, the battle between him and the Athenian 

ariremes was fought in sight of Mindarus, who was at . 
ium. | 

The naval actions mentioned in this book, which: took 
place after the twenty-first year of the Peloponesian war, . 
are generally allowed to have been fought in the Hellespont; 
and in one of them, when Thrasyllus and Thrasybulas 
beat Mindarus, the Athenian fleet manceuvred along the 
shore from Eleus to Sestos, and the Lacedemonian from 
Sigéum to Abydus. 

A late author, Diodorus Siculus, although he calis the 
strait where the armies of Xerxes and Alexander crossed, 
the Hellespont,+ does not determine any thing as to the 
length or boundaries of the canal. Arrian’s Hellespont. 
was near Arisbe.{ . 

The authorities here quoted do perhaps appear to con- 
fine the extremity of the Hellespont to the Sigean canal ; 
but a good. deal may be said to show, that it was the part 
of the ASgean sea which washed the shores of Phrygia 
Minor, beginning from Abydus and ending at Lectum. 
We cannot suppose with Mr. Wood, that Homer thought 
the Hellespont to be actually a river, any more than Xer- 
xes who called it so. 

In the account of A&neas, copied from Hellanicus, a 
very ancient historian, by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,§ — 
that hero is said, to sail from the Trojan shores over the 
Hellespont to the peninsula of Pallene in Thrace. In after 
times he would have been said to sail over the A5gean sea, 
or the gulf Melas. Some of the Mysians were called 
Hellespontine.|| Mysia was not near the canal of Aby- 
dus, but to the south-east of the (road; so that when 


* Xenoph. Hist. Grec. lib.i. p. 428, et seq. edit. Leunclav. 

+ Αλεξανόδρος δε were Tas Φυγαµείως wopsudus xs τὸν Ἑλλισπογτον δι- 
ϱβ/βασε ταν duvaiv.—Lib. xvii. cap. i. p. 570. 

Χερξες δε wc exrudere voy Ἑλλασπουτον eCeuyy Tas... and just after- 
wards, tp "EAAsorovroy Tay wostay wogincapesvoc¢.==Lib. ii. p. 243. 
|, Ἐξ Ἴλιου δε ες ᾽Αρισβαν "κ, ware n duress αυτο διάβεβυκυία τον 
Ἕλλησποντον torparomsdsvxes.—Lib. i. cap. 12, p. 27. 

§ Lib. i. cap. 39. , 
. a, “In Mysia Abretini et HeHespontii appellati.”—Piin. lib. v. cap. 


any of its people were called Hellespontine, it was, pro- 


bably, because they lived towards the shore of that sea 
afterwards named the /Zgean. The passage quoted 
below from Pliny, may have been the reason why Macro- 
bias, in a sentence given by Mr. Bryant,* calls Mysia a 
province of the Hellespont. « Gargara sunt in Mysia, 
quz est Hellesponti Provincia.’’} 

Let us appeal to Straba. Iam surprised to find Mr. 
Bryant allowing, that this geographer favoured the opi- 


nion of the Hellespont being the canal from Abydus to 


Lampsacus ;} for it will appear by the following passages 
that he, on the contrary, makes Abydus the boundary 
towards the Propontis, and not towards the Aigean. 
«εἰ lies (Abydus) on the mouth of the Propontis and the 
Hellespont.” 


«It is that part of the coast of the Propontis from the 
straits of Abydus to the Hsepus.”’ || 

6s In this quarter (the Thracian Chersonese) is the strait 
of seven stadia at Sestos and Abydus, through which the 
gean and the Hellespont empty themselves to the north 
another sea called the Propontis.”"-"F " 

It will be seen also from these passages. that the Hel- 


lespont is not solely the Abydean. strait, but that itis a | 


sea which has one of its outlets through that strait. This 
notion is further supported by the following places in the 
same author. ‘Talking of an opinion of Strabo, the gso- 


. gvapher says that naturalist thought that the Euxine had . 


burst its way through an isthmus to Byzantium,** ‘and 
had thence fallen into the Propontis and Hellespont.’’ If the 


* Dissert. p. 134. 

+ L. v. ο. xx. p. 362. 

+ Dissert. p. 133. 

¢ Ἐπικωταιί dt te crapars tes Miporortises vas te Ἑλλησπογτου.-- 
Lib. xiii. p. 594. . - 

| "Ἔστι δε αυτν (subaud. παραλία) μεν trv ἨΠΡοπονΤ1δος απο rev περι 
abuser orcrey ext τον Aseyrov.——Lib. xiii p. 583. See also lib. xiii. 
pp. 581, 584, where the same coast is decisively called the coast of the 
Propontis. 

G Κατα taurny «611 Το erragadioy vo κάΤαά Σ16ΤοΥν καὶ ABudov, διν ra 
Ἁηγαιον nas 2 Ἑλλλσπογτος ἐχδΙδωσι Ύβος «ΡΚΤΟΥ 54 ἄλλο Ἠελαγος, ο κα- 
Assos Tiporovtid'a,—-Lib. ii. p. 124. 

ϱ0 "Εμτεκπισιῃ το ud'cop ssc την Προπῳτιδαι καὶ Του ΕλλασΊποντον.”- “8, 
i. p. 49. 

Vou. ΕΠ. | Dd 
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HicHespont had lieen the strait or canal, it would proba- 
bly have been said, «into the Propontis, and through, or 
by the Hellespont intotthe AZgean.” In his second beok, 
p. 124, enumerating the seas. he has these words: «« The 
meoctis the Hgean, with the gulf Melas and the Hellespont.” * 
By a passage in page 92 of the same book we learn, that 
the gulf Melas was that northern end of the sea loosely 
called the /Egean, included by a line drawn from the 
Sunian promontory to Cape Mastusia, the point of the 
Thracian Chersonese, which did aot consequently take in 
any of the sea that washed the shores of Phrygia Minor. 
The division of the sea Melas from the sea Hellespont, 
may be collected also from the excerpts of. the seventh 
book : «* The Thracian Chersonese makes (or is bounded by) 
three seas, the Propontis to the north-east, the Hellespont to 
the east, anid the gulf Melas to the south-west.”} Now 
that the canal of Abydus is not here alladed to, will be 
geen by looking at the map, for that canal is in the same 
line with the Propontis, and would not therefore be pat 
in a different quarter of the compass. We may add also, - 
that the Hellespont of Strabo was the western limit, or, 
as has been said above, the sea that washed the shores 
of the lesser Phrygia, which was on that account called 
the Hellespontine. Mentioning the boundaries of Troas, 
he says, «« But the sea to the west is the Hellespont, in which 
quarter is also the «Ἔφεαπ. 1 It is- clear that no one 
could call the canal of Abydus the sea to the west of 
Phrygia. In another place he is enumerating the dis- 
tricts of Asia within the Halys, which he says contain 
towards the Pontus and the Propontis, the Paphlagonians, | 
Bythinians, and Mysians ; « and Phrygia, called Phrygia | 

on the Hellespont, in which is-the Troad; and Molia and 
Tonia, upon the Kgean and the following sea.” By which 
‘it appears, that the Hellespont is brought as low down as 


* To ds συνεχες το Άιγαιον εστιν ndy συν τω Merays κολπα, καὶ Τω Ἑλ- 
λλσαογτο. 


Τ Ἡ ey Θράκὴ χεβρονλσος Tene weiss Ὠκάλασσας, Πβοποντιδα εκ Boppa, 
Ἕλλησποντον εξ avaTarey, nas ΤΟ) Μελάγα κολ/Ά ΟΥ εκ ότου. 

+ Ἡ de εσπῳια terarra, ο γε Ἐλλισπονχος εστιν ϱ9 καὶ το "“Alyciop 
wenayos.—Lib. xiii. p. 583. 

§ Tav 6p Ἑλλεσφογτω reyoxevay Φρυγιαν, no εστι nasa Tpoac: προς δε 
te Αέγαιω καὶ Tn ὀφίζης Φαλαττά τὴν πε ᾿Αιολίδα καὶ την loviar—Lib. 


ii. p. 129. 
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Lectam, the northern beundary of olia ; and (anless. 
any contradictory passage has been overlooked) that the 
whole line of coast to this puint frdta Abydus, was consi- 
dered by Strabo as being the shores of the Hellespont, 
not of the 4gean: which was what was andertaken to be 
proved. . 

Dionysius Periegetes supports this notion: he puts the 
months of the strait or Hellespont between Imbros and 
‘Tenedos ;# and he conveys the same meaning in verses 
536, 537, 538, and expressly in verses 820, 821, and 
calls the Hellespont great.t The encients seem to have 
overlooked the angle of Phrygia at tee Sigean promon- 
tory.; for Strabo} talks of the shore from Abydus to Lec- 
tum, as if it had been from one end to the other entirely 
in the same direction. This will, in some meagure, ac- 
count for the uncertainty reapecting the southern limits 
of the Hellespont. 


5 “Ovgord’ ες Teves oy Tuxuaierral εσχώτοωσαν 
᾿Ίμβρον εχων ersgeder oSer σΤεΥος egysTas avrwy. . 
Ver. 138, p. viti. edit. Hillam, Lond. 1679, 
+ Tov ds pst *Asoadoe ragarerraras wea yasne 
Ἄηγαι Wage eros υπ µεγαν Ἕλλησποντον. 


+ Lib. xiii. p. 581. 
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LETTER ΧΙ ΠΙ. 


‘The Frigate leaves Cape Janissary.—Sails into the Mouth 
of the Straits. —TH Port of Eleus.—Cape Berbieri.— 
- Aan English County-House in the Chersonese.—Attempt to 
- pass the Dardomelles.—.Anchor in the Bay below Chandk- 
Kalessi.— ft old Castles of Rowmelia and Natolia.—The 
Town of 16 Dardanelles.—A remarkable Superstition.— 
Nagars-Bornou.—The Bridge of Xeraces.-—Abydus and 
Sest0s.—Swimming across the Hellespont.—The Current. 
—The Frigate passes the Dardanelles.— The Passage of 
the English Fleet in 1807.—.ak- Bashi Liman.— Zemenic. 
—The Practius and Percotas.—gos-Potamos.-—Note 
on the Meteoric Stone.—Lampsacus.—Gallipoli.— The 
Island of Marmora.— Approach to Constantinople.—.in- 
chor the Walis. 


OUR Firman arrived from Constantinople on the 
30th of April, on which day the frigate, by the advice of 
two Greek pilots who were on beard, changed her anchor- 

to a mile further from the shore to the north-west. 
At ten o’clock on the 1st of May, we weighed anchor, 
and, after beating up near the island of Imbros, in order 
to take the best advantage of the wind, which was north- 
erly, passed close under the castle on the European side 
of the strait. We saw the entrance of a little circular 
port, scooped out as it.were frem the foot of the hill, 
which was probably the ancient harbour of Eleus, and 
which, although now admitting only the small caiques or 
trading boats of the islands, reccived the Athenian fleet 
of one hundred and eighty sail, six days before the battle 
of ASgos-Pdtamos.* As we advanced, the bleak white 
cliffs of the Chersonese diminished in height, and present- 


* Xenoph. Hist. Grac. lib, ii. p. 455, edit. Leuaclav. 
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ed-a succession of hanging woods and hedge-row fields 
cultivated to the water's edge. ~~ 

On the Asiatic side, the banks Beyond the barrow In- 
Tepe appeared more high and abrupt, but occasionally 
interspersed with retreating bays of flat sandy soil. 
About nine miles from Koum-Kale, the shore becamg 
again flat, and swelled forward into the strait, formingva 
large circular projection, called by the Turks Kepos- 
Bornou, and by the Frank navigators Cape Berbiert : 

The road from Koum-Kale to the Dardanelles, which 
we once traversed, after winding amongst woody preci- 
pices for two hours beyond In-Tepe, leads along the base 
of this flat promontory. There are no villages:on the 
route, except a small hamlet near the point of the Cape ; 
yet the country where it is cleared is divided into corn 
fields, cotton lands, and green pastures abounding in 


flocks. A stream issaing from. the roots of the great: 


Idean chain which project towards the strait, and in some 
places border upon the shore, runs through the flat, and 
falls into the sea near the village on the Cape. A small 
farm-house further inland towards the Dardanelles, was 
pointed out to me as the place where the preliminaries of 
the late peace between Great Britain and the Grand Sig- 
nior were signed by his Excellency Mr. Adair and the 
Minister of the Rorte. The Mahometan Plenipotentiary 
was not, we may: suspect, aware that Sylla and Mithri- 
dates had concluded a similar treaty on the same spot ;* 
for he could not have known that Berbieri is the ancient 
Dardanian promontory. Α little before we approached 
the Cape, we passed some marshes which, in all probabi- 
lity, are those formerly called Pteleos, near the town 
Ophrynium, and the grove of Hector.+ The strait at Ber- 
bieri has the appearance of being narrower than at the 
Dardanelles. 

At three o’clock the breeze failed us, and we-were 
ebliged to anchor in a bay, off a narrow valley in Thrace, 
about eight miles from the Dardanelles. We remained 
there the whole of the night, and part of the next day, 
dering which time we took the opportunity of going on 
shore. We proceeded up the valley on a beaten path by 
the side of a brook, through a grove of thickset trees, 


* Strabon. lib. xiii. p. 595. Τ Strabon. ibid. 
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the hills --- on each side, and with theit woody 
summits almost closing over our heads. After a short 
walk, we came in sifht of a chiflik or country-house, 
surrounded by a small plessure-ground and gardens, laid 
out in the Frank taste and adorned with clumps of trees 
evidently not the natives of the soil, On approaching 
the spot, our surprise was increased by the sight of a 
neat building, with attached offices and a court-yard, 
fitted up with many of the implements and appurtenan- 
ces of an English farm ; and we were at a loss to account 
for so many exotic elegances, until we learnt that the 
place had been made by Mr. Richard Willis, an English 
gentleman, who, having chosen this valley for his retreat, 
purchased the land, and: at the expense of transporting 
some fruit. and garden trees from England, and of em- 
ploying an English gardener, created on the shores of 
the Hellespont, a country eat not to be rivalled by any 
Villa on the banks of the Thames. We were further in- 
formed, that neither his attachment to the spot, nor the 
pains bestowed upon its embellishment, prevented the 
‘Turks, who did not choose to have a Frank landholder 
amongst them, from obliging Mr. Willis to part with his 
purchase ;.and some signs of approaching waste and de-~ 
solation were sufficient to show us that it had reverted to 
a Mahometan master. 

At two o’clock we weighed, hoping that a slight breeze 
which blew from the high lands of Thrace, woald be 
strong cnough to carry us through the strait of the Dar- 
danelles. Ίο were obliged, however, to drop anchor 
ubout-a mile below the European fort, but made another 
effort at.five in the evening, which was not more success- 
ful than the first, as it only drifted us over to the other 
side. We were not the only persons disappointed on the 
occasion, for the shores were lined with spectators ; the 
Paaba of the Dardanelles, accompanied by his chief offi- 
cera, was seated on the wooden projection of the battle- 
ments, and the guns of the battery were primed and 
manned to salute'us as we passed. Every strip of can- 
-vas was set, and the breeze brought us more than once 
to the very lips of the strait. The stern of the frigate 
was already in a line with the castles, and our first gun 
was on the point of being fired, when the sails began to 
flap ; the spectators on the walls diminished to our view, 


ths castle and the {ού η seemed gradually to recede, and 

we shortly found that we were dropping down towards: 
Berbieri point. Having our bopes*rénewed by some faint 

rippling on the sarface of the water, which seemed to 

agitate every spot except where we were struggling with 

the corrent, and to die away just as it reached the ship, 

we anchored at last within the sweep of a wide sandy bay, 

about a mile below the Asiatic castle and town. 

During our unavailing effort, a large Turkish frigate 
passed us onder crowded sail, in her passage down tho 
strait, and our sailors were not a little amused to observe, 
that for the sake of showing the gond trim of the vessel, 
and the smartness of the crew, the flag-staff of the main- 
top gallant-mast-head was manned by a Turk, whose sole 

occupation it was to keep the pendant clear. 

The castles Chanak-Kalessi or Sultanie-Kalessi, on 
the Asiatic side, and Chelit-Bawri or Kelidir-Bahar, 
« The Lock of the Sea,’”? on the European shore, are called 
by the Turks Bogaz-Hessarleri,* and by the Franks, the 
old castles of Natolia and Roumelia. The town of Cha- 
nak-Kalessi is the place properly called the Dardanelles, 
which name has been extended to the strait itself. Che- 
lit-Bawri is but a small town, inconveniently built on the 
side of a jutting hill, nor is the castle considered of such 
importance as that of Chanak-Kalessi, although the can- 
ron of its batteries are as numerous, and of the same 
enormous bore. The barrow of Hecuba is a hillock not 
very distinguishable, in the high ground above the town, 
bat within the walls. Chanak-Kalessi castle is on a flat 
point, immediately opposite to the European fort; so . 
that the two batteries, as the guns are immoveable, and 
are laid on each side at right angles with the strait, must, 
in the time of action, bombard each other, and I was in- 
deed shown in the streets of the Asiatic town, and in the 
neighbouring fields, several of the granite masses which 
had been discharged from Chelit-Bawri during the pas- 
sage of the English fleet. The interior castle was built” 
by the Greeke. Above the fortress there is a battery of 
German field-pieces, behind a redoubt of earth and fas- 
¢ines erected by French engineers. These guna are used 


* Biblietheque Grientale, Artic. Bogaz. 
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in saldting,-and would be more serviceable than the. mon- 
sters of the castle. 

We landed several times at the Dardanelles, and were 
- hospitably received by Signor Tarragona, a Jew, whose 
family have for a century been in possession of the En- 
glish Consulate. The langaage spoken in his family and 
familiar to all those of his nation in this part of the conn-: 
try, which was a mixed Spanish, informed us that he was 
descended from one of the families who settled in Turkey 
after the impolitic expulsion of their nation from Spain. 
The principal inhabitants of the place are also Jews, tra- | 
ding chiefly in wine supplied by the neighbouring vine- 
yards, which are in much repute. | 

Chanak-Kalessi has been thought to have about two 
thousand houses, and is a very miserable town; but-a 
large pottery which is on the east of the suburbs, supplies 
not only Constantinople but Alexandria with earthen- 
ware. We were fed through the various sheds (for such 
they are) appropriated to the different branches of the 
preparation: and when we saw the warehouse of the 
finished jars and other vessels, J cannot say that we dis- 
covered them, with Dr. Chandler,* to retain the old 
shape, or that they were formed on ancient medels.—A 
river, a considerable stream, which, from its-:situation be- 
tween the Dardanian promontory and Abydas, has been: 
thought to be the ancient Rhodius, washes the western 
suburbs of Chanak-Kalessi, and near its mouth, not far 
_ from the castle, is crossed by a long wooden bridge. 

At the back of the town there are many cemeteries be- 
longing to the Turks, Jews, and Christians ; and further 
inland there is a tract of enclosed country extending to 
the Idxan mountains, in a high state of cultivation. In 
a pleasant shady green near the burying-ground, I γε” 
member to have remarked a low stunted tree, enclosed 
Within a wall, the boughs of which were hung round with 
little shreds or bags of cloth and cotton, enclosing each a 
single para. On enquiry, it appeared that the tree wag 
considered sacred to some demon, the inflictor of dis- 
cases ; that the appendages were either votive offerings, 
or charms by which the malady was transferred from the 


* Travels.in Asia Minor, cap. 4. 
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patient te the shrub; and that Turks, Jews, Armenians, 
and Greeks, alike resorted to this magical remedy. Απο 
ther instance of this union of religions has been before 
mentioned.—It.may appear at first singular, that sects, 
whose separate faiths constitute their chief national dis- 


‘tinctions, should ever amalgamate, and be united in any 


belief or practice; but the coincidence is by no means 
strange, nor need we be surprised that, having sprung 
from the same source, they should revert to their com- 
mon principle, and combine in doing homage to Fear, the 
cause and origin of every superstition. 

To the north-east of the town is a long retreating bay, 
taking a sweep of three or four miles, and terminated on 
the other horn by Nagara-Bornou, or Pesquies Point, 
a promontory of low land, which Sir George Wheler, rec- 
tifying the mistake of Sandys, and those who had called 
the castle of Natolia, Abydus, supjiosed to be the site of 
that celebrated city.* Near this spot he saw ‘some con- 
siderable ruing, as also did Mr. Tournefort,} but some 
way within the Cape on the road to Chanak-Kalessi, and 
even at this day, there are a few scattered vestiges of an 
ancient town. <A fort has been raised near the point of 
land.—Mr. Le Chevalier, who scems to have measured 
the distance between Cape Berbieri and Nagara-Bornou, 
pronounces it to be seventy stadia ; precisely that assigned 
by Strabo between Dardanus and Abydus.t+ 

The Thracian side of the strait, immediately opposite 
to Nagara, is a strip of stony shore projecting from be- 
tween two high ον: and to this spot, it seems, the 
European extremity of Xerxes’ bridges must have been 
applied ; for the height of the neighbouring cliffs would 
have prevented the Persian monarch from adjusting them 
to any other position. There is certainly some ground 
to believe this to have been the exact point of the shore 
called from that circumstance Apobathra ;|| since there is, 


8A Voyage &c. book i. p. 74. _ 


Τ Voyage au Levant, lettre xi. p. 456, edit. Paris, 1717. 

+ Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont Euxi:, chap. iii. p. 16, vol. i. 
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within any probable distance, no other flat land on the 
Thracian side except at the bottom of deep bays, the 
choice of which would have doubled the width of the pas- 
sage. Here the strait appeared to us to be narrower 
than in any other part, although to those on board ους 
frigate, who might be supposed skilled in judging of dis- 
tances, it no where seemed to be less than a mile across : 
the ancient measurements, however, give only seven sta- 
dia, or eight hundred and seventy-five paces.—Sestos 
was not opposite to the Asiatic town, nor was the Hel- 
lespont in this place called the straits of Sestos and Aby- 
dus, but the straits of Abydus. Sestos was so much 
nearer the Propontis than the other town, that the ports 
ofthe two places were thirty stadia, more than three mifes 
and a half, from each other.* The bridges were on the 
Propontic side of Abydus, but on the opposite quarter of 
Sestos ; that is to say, they were on the coasts between 
the two cities, but ncarer to the first than to the last ; and 
supposing the few ruins before-mentioned aboat a mile 
from Nagara to belong to Abydus, that point answers 
sufficiently to the spot on the Asiatic coast to which the 
pontoons were affixed. 

The passage of Xerxes is not more suggested to the 
traveller who sails through these straits, than the enter- 
prise of Leander. It was the custom for those who would 
cross from Abydus to Sestos to incline a mile out of the 
direct line, and those making the contrary voyage were 
obliged to have recourse to a similar plan, in order to take 
advantage of the current. The lover, therefore, had a 
perilous adventure to perform, who swam at least four 
_ Mniles to meet his mistress, and returned the same distance 
in the same night; and Mr. Tournefort had good reason 
to allude to the story with some little levity. His coun- 
tryman Le Chevalier, asserts that the exploit is looked 
upon by the inhabitants of the Dardanelles as nothing ex- 
traordinary;} but the young Jew, whom he mentions as 
having traversed the strait to‘obtain the hand of his mis- 
tress, is already forgotten. We could hear nothing of 
him in the year 1810 ; and, on the contrary, we were tuld 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 591. 
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that no such deed had ever been done. It is very possi- 
ble, however, to swim across the Hellespont without being 
the rival, or having the motive, of Leander. My fellow- 
traveller was determined to attempt the passage, and the 
ride from Koum-Kale to the Dardanelles on the 16th of 


- April, before alluded to, was undertaken for that purpose. 


Having crossed from the castle of Chanak-Kalessi in 
a boat manned by four Turks, and accompanied by the 
Secretary of Signor Tarragona, we landed at five o’clock 
in the evening, haltf'a mile above the castle ef Chelit- 
Bawri, and my friend, together with an officer of the 
frigate, depositing their clothes in tho boat, began their 
passage. We kept near them, and the boatmen gave 
them such instruction from time to time as appeared ne- 
cessary for them in taking advantage of the current. 
For the first half hour they swam obliquely upwards, ra- 
ther towards Nagara point than the Dardanelles, and, 
notwithstanding all their skill and efforts, made but little 
progress. Finding it useless to struggle with the current, 
they then went-rather with the stre but still attempting 
to cross. We lay upon our oars, and in a few minutes 
were between the castles. The swimmers were close to 
us. We were not then half over the\passage, and were 
every moment falling into a wider part of the channel, 
but notwithstanding the excIamations of our Turks the. 
ifort was still continued, and it was not until the swim- 


ο, 7 maers had been-an hour in the water and found themselves 


in the middle of the strait, about a mile and a half below 
the castles, that they consented to be taken into the boat. | 
. Although the excessive chillness of the water had so 
benumbed all their limbs, that they were at first unable 
to stand, and were otherwise much exhausted, yet they 
were determined to make another attempt in warmer wea- 
ther, and accordingly on the third of May following, at a 
little past ten in the morning, having Icft the frigate at 
her anchorage below the Asiatic castle, they got into the 
water nearly a mile and a half above Chelit-Bawri, at a 
point of land forming the western bank οἱ the deep bay 
or inlet in which stands the town of Maito, on the site of 
the ancient Madytus. I did not accompany them in the 
boat, but watched their progress from the frigate. They 
swam upwards as hefore, but not fur so long a time, and 
in less than half an hour came floating down the current 
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close to the ship. They then swam strongly to get within 
the bay behind the castle, and soon succeeding, reached 
the still water, and landed about a mile and a half below 
our anchorage. Lord Byron was one hour and ten mi- 
nutes in the water, his companion, Mr. Ekenhead, five 
minutes less. 

I see by a note in my journal, in my friend’s hand-wri- 
ting, «ὁ that they found the current very strong, and 
the water cold; that some large fish passed them in the 
middle of the channel; that they were not fatigued al- 
though a little chilled, and performed the feat with little 
difficulty.” 

My fellow-traveller had before made a more perilous, 
but less celebrated passage, for I recollect that when we 
were in Portugal, he swam from Old Lisbon to Belem 
Castle, and having to contend with a tide and counter 
current, the wind blowing freshly, was but little tess than 
two hours in crossing the river. 

The strait between the castles is computed to be about 
a mile and a quarter in breadth, yet our four boatmen 
were twenty-five minutes in pulling us across from point 
to point. Pietro Della Valle, surnamed The Illustrious 
Traveller,* asserted that the current in the Hellespent 
flowed both ways, for which he is corrected by Wheler ; 
who observes, what is the fact, that «the current is in- 
deed stronger when the north wind blows, than when the 
south, or when it is calm; but still it cometh out of the 
Black Sea by the Bosphorus, into the Mare Marmora, 
and thence into the Archipelago.”{ It is true that the 
stream, setting as in other straits in a direct line from 
point to point, and not following the waving line of ‘the 
passage, is not perceived in every part of the channel, 
nor always in the same part of it. At the Dardanelles, 
where it runs in mid-channel obliquely towards Berbieri 
Point, it forms what is technically called a back-water on 
the Thracian side below Chelit-Bawri, which, when aid- 
ed by a south wind, has itself the appearance, and some- 
what the power of a current. The same effect is produ- 
ced in other parts of the strait; and the boatmen of the 


* His book is entitled “ Les fumeux Voyages de Pietro Della Valle 
Gentilhomme Remain, surnommé U Illustre Voyageur.” Paris, 1670. 
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Hellespont, by taking’ advantage of this circumstance, 
contrive to cross it at almost every season of the year. 

The north-east wind blows down the strait for’ nearly 
eight out of the twelve months, and in the summer lasts 
sometimes nine or ten weeks without intermission. We 
thought we had arrived at that period, and began to 
despair of reaching Constantinople in the frigate. On the 
third of May the wind was foul; on the foarth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, it was}still from the north-east ; on the eighth 
there was a calm; on the next day the Etesians again 
blew, and we had a gale of wind. The carrent rushed 
round the stem of the frigate with the rapidity of the 
atream at London-bridge, and the foaming spray was 
scattered by the hurricane on either shore of Asia and 
of Thrace. The fruit-beats from the Dardanelles, which 
plied round our sides on other days, did not dare te ap- 
proach us ; for we were riding in so rough a sea, that we 
should have dashed them to pieces. Expecting that the 
ship would drive from her moorings, we lIcngthened 
‘our cables, and let go another anchor. 

The next day the stormy weather was much abated, 
but it still blew very freshly from the same quarter. We 
went on shore in one of the ship’s boats, and in returning, 
as our coxswain would not haed down our sail until we 
were nearly alongside of the frigate, we had so much 
weigh, both from the current and the brecze, that in at- 
tempting to grapple we lost our boat-hook, carried away 
our bowsprit, and. breaking through some fruit-boats, 
were borne off in an instant so far astern, that we were . 
an hour rowing up to the frigate, which we should not 
have gained so soon, had not a towing line been floated 
down to us from on board. ‘Fhis may show the actual 
rapidity ofthe torrent. The south winds also blow very 
violently up the straits, and the English fleet passed the 
casties at the rate of eleven knots within the hour. 

We had nearly given up all hope of proceeding through 
the straits, when, on the evening of our accident, it began 
to rain, and our pilots predicted a change of weather. 
-'We had heavy showers all night, and ia the morning a 
_ drizzling mist. The wind blew gently from-the south. 
We weighed anchor, and at ten o’clock sailed at last 
slowly between the castles, which we salated with seven- 
teen gans, and had the compliment returned to us by the 
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battery at Chanak-Kalessi, where the red standard of 
Turkey was unfurled to receive our homage. We stood 
over to the coast of Thrace, and passed by the mouth 
of the bay of Maito, and afterwards in view of another 
deeper inlet called Koilia, which is most probably the Cav- 
los of the ancients. We sailed close under the cliffs, and 
came opposite to Nagara-Bornou. 

In the bay within the point, we were shown a large 
wreck a little above water. This was the remains of a 
Turkish sixty-four destroyed by the Repulse, and the 
boats of the Pompéc, during the passage of the Darda- 
nelles on the 19th of February, 1807. Sir S. Smith in 
the Pompée, with the Thunderer, Standard, and Active, 
brought up in.the bay within Chanak-Kalessi, where the 
sixty-four, four frigates, four corvettes, one brig, and 
three gun-boats were at anchor, and in four hours. des- 
troyed or captured the whole squadron. The sixty-four 
ran on shore on Pesquies Point, and a frigate drifted over 
towards the Thracian coast,. where she was blown up by 
Captain Mowbray in the Active. A battery of thirty 
guns, and a redoubt on the Point, were carried and des- 
troyed by the marines of the Standard. . 

One other vestige of this memorable expedition was 
pointed out to us; this was a cannon shot-hole in the front 
of the house.at the Dardanelles belonging to the French 
Consul, who, during the second passage of the fleet, 
hoisted the tri-coloured flag, and received that attention 
from our gunners, which he had, it seemed, intended to 
attract. 

Even when we travelled, the events of the two actions 
were fresh in the memory, and were still in the mouths 
of the inhabitants of the Dardanelles. The Turks, not- 
withstanding the warning which the Captaim Pasha had 
received six days before from His Majesty’s Ambassador, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, that the attempt would certainly be made, 
could not at first believe their senses, when they saw the 
approach of the fleet round Berbieri Point ; and when the 
van ship, the Canopus, passed between the castles, were 
altogether stupified, and looked upon: the adventure as 
the fatal breaking of a charm which had hitherto bound 
them in security, and protected the holy city from the 
insults of the infidels, ‘The burning of the ftotilla filled 
them with consternation and rage. A ‘person attached 





to our Οοηρα]αίθ at the Dardanelles was concealed in an 
outer room ofa house at Chanak-Kalessi, which was 
entered by an officer of a Turkish. frigate, who had just 
lost his ship. He informed me, that the Turk raved for 
an hour at the English dogs. The woman of the house 
did not let slip a word of her guest in the next room, who 
lay concealed under some rubbish, and although a jack- 
ass tied up in the shed, trod and kept his foot for some 
time on his finger, did not, like the citizen of Perugia* 
under similar circumstances, cry out and discover his 
retreat.} 

No considerable opposition was made to the advance 
of the fleet,t nor the destruction of the flotilla. The ma- 
terial injury sustained by the English, was, as is well 
known, received on their retreat, when the batteries, 
some of which had been repaired, and othcrs been recent- | 
ly constructed at cvery turn of the straits, were superin- 
tended by French officers belonging to General Sebasti- 
ani’s suite. Yet even at that time the-Turks at the cas- 
tles were thrown into the utmost terror and confusion; 
and an inhabitant of Chanak-Kalessi informed me, that 
when one of our three-deckers, instead of passing through 
at once, hauled-up a little, and bringing her whole broad- 
side full on the fort of Asia, opened all her batteries at 
once, she appeared like a vast body of flaming fire, and 
showering upon the walls and mounds a storm of shot, 
drove the garrison .at once from their guns. The wo- 
men and children and all the unarmed population of the 
town ficd to the foot of the mountains, five miles distant 


* Boccac. Decamer. Giornata Quinta. Novella Decima. 


Τ Lest such a forbearance in a suffering by no means trifling though 
ridiculous, should appear improbable, | beg leave to insert a most ex- 
traordinary instance, in another inhabitant of Turkey, of patience 
under acute pain. A Cupidgy or porter belonging to the seraglio, 
opening hastily the small iron grating of a door-way throuch which 
the Sultan’ was to pass, caught hia hand in the hinges between the 
wicket and the wal. The Bostandgys and other attendants immedi- 
ately formed a line with their hacks against the grating, and during 
the passage of the Sultan and of all his suite, the Capidey suffered not 
a murmur or a sigh to escape him, but fainted immediately afterwards, 
when on closing the door. way, his four fingers dropped to the ground. 
—Notice sur la cour du Grand Seigneur, &c. Paris, 1809, page 67. 


4 The only spars that were injured, were the sprit-sail yard of the 
Royal George, the gaft of the Canopus, and the muin-top-sail yard of 
the Standard. | 
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from the strait; yet some cannon-balls. fell near them ia 
the villages to which they had retired. This report I 
réceived not as a fact, but an evidence of their fear. 
Notwithstanding common opinion, it is not true that the 
English character suffered on that day. The Turks were 
astonished at the cowl valour and undaunted skill of our 
sailors, nor did they know the disastrous effects of their 
granite globes.. β 

.I was informed by the second in command, that when 
he was blowing up their flotilla at anchor, some of the x 
captains, as their ships struck, came on board, and being 
served with coffee in his cabin, made excuses for being so 
easily taken—«* Hassein,” they said, « is dead ; Smit- 
Bey is gone—what can we do ?”’ ‘They alluded to the fa- 
mous Capudan Pasha, and to himself who had fought with 
them in Egypt. 

The breeze freshened, and the current was scarcely 
perceptible when we passed the point of Nagara. .We 
skirted the mouth of a.bay, Ak-Bashi Liman, reasonably 
conjectared the ancient port of Sestos, and a little farther 
saw a hill crowned with a scanty ruin called Zemenic, 
where (without taking into account the passage of the 
cight thougand Turks in the reign of Othman) the stan- 
dard of the Ottomans was, for the first time, raised in Eu- 
rope by Solyman, son of Sultan Orcan, in the year 1856.* 

A rocky strand or mole two or three miles farther dowa 
the strait, preserves also under the name of Gaziler-Iske- 
lessi—¢s The Victor’s Harbour,” the memory of the landing 
of the Mahometan invaders. Zemenic is called also Choi- 
ridocastron, or Pig’s Fort. The besotted Grecians, says 
Sandys, jested at the loss, and said they had but taken a hog- 
stye.t At this point, Leunclavius asserts that the Helles- 
pont is evidently narrower than in any other part. 
From beyond Nagara we had entered into that part of the 
strait which it seems was properly called the Propontic 
Hellespont. For several miles the channel did not ap- 


* Voyage an Levant, lett. xi. p. 457, edit. Paris, 1717. 

+ Lih. i. p. 26, A Relation of a Journey, &c. It was said by Jobn 
Paleologus, and, according to Tournefort, applied to the magazines 
of Gallipoli. 

+ Ad Chiridocastron quo loco... .. plane angustissimus est Helies- 
pontus Jatitudine sua Gire2cum unum miliare non superat. not. E. Ρ. 
1066, edit. Leunclav. in Append. Xerophont. 
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pear to widen. Cultivated hedge-row fields, green with 
high corn and flourishing vineyards, and enlivened by fre- 
quent villages, presented, on either side, a succession of 
ecenery altogether enchanting, but rather rich. than ro- 
mantic, and of which those who have visited the banks 
of the Menai have seen an exact, perhaps a flattering re- 
semblance. The imposing presence of Penmaun-Mawr 
more than compensates for the distant prospect of Ida. 
We glided past head-lands and bays on both shores, each | 

of them rendered memorable by the poets, or illustrated 
by the historians of antiquity ; and we passed without at- 
tention the mouths of two streams, which are now the 
Bourghas-Su and the Moussa-Keui-Su, but were the 
river of Percote* once, and the Practius. 

Above them, dividing the higher shores of the Cherse- 
nese, we skirted the outlet of a stream, the Kara-Ova- 
Su, which, although now undistinguished, would, if called 
as in former days, the AUgos-Poetamnos, be never passed 
without notice : the name alone is a history. The nata- 
ralist might assist the topographer in identifying the site 

- of that memorable stream, by discovering on its banks 
the monstrous stone foretold by Anaxagoras, and re- - 
maining in the days of Pliny, which fell from the sky, 
and the existence of which, although it would have been 
denied by the inexperienced scepticism of former timess 
the occurrence of similar prodigies in our.own age, 
would very much incline us to believe. 


* Le Chevalier supposes Percote the name of a river (Voyage de la 
Prepontide, δες. p. 19, vol. i.); bat it was a town, or region, near the 
more modern Parium. See Strab. lib. xiii. p. 590; and Plin. lib. vi. 
cap. 32. 


{ “Celebrant Greci Anaxagoram Clazomenium, olympiadis sep- 
tuagesimz octave secundo anno, pradixisse ceelestium literarum sci- 
entia, quibus diebus saxum casurum ερθεῖ esole. Taleque factum 
interdiu in Thraciz parte ad gos flumen. Qui lapis etiam nunc os- 
tenditur, magnitudine vehis, colore adusto, comete quoane illis noc- 
tibus flagrante. Plin. Hist. lib. ii. cap 58, page 18, edit. Paris, 1532. 
The naturalist adds, that there was a small one at the Gymnasium at 
Abydus, which was worshipped, foretold also by Anaxagoras. Plu- 
tarch, in his life of. Lysander, has dwelt somewhat more at large on 
this extraordinary stone, which was, as he tells us, considered by 
some as portentous of the fatal battle of Lgos-Potamos—~serarsy Sy 
yap ace θοζα rer rorrar εξ cvears wapepsyeSec λος ac atyoc Ψοταμος. 
». 7. A. in vit. Lysand. p. 438, op. om. ‘* There fell from the hea- 
vens (as many believe) a large stone at Zgos-Potamos, which is 
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At Zgos-Potamos the Hellespont, according to Xeno- 
phon,* is about a mile and three quarters wide. A little way 
atiove the mouth of the river, on the opposite shore, we saw 
the town of Lamsaki, on a tongue of low land which seems 
to be the promontory called Abarnis, whence Conon the 
Athenian set sail with nine ships after the fatal battle,} 
having seized tlie sails belonging to the Lacedemonian fleet. 
The modern Lampsacus, although but a small town of 
two hundred honses, with one, handsome mosck, would 
still be a present worthy of a king. Its territory is rich 
at this day in vineyards of a superior quality, inclosed 
in hedges of pomegranate trees, and, as far as could be 


even yet shown as an object of veneration by the people of the Cher- 
sonese.” The comet mentioned by Pliny is, on the authority of Da- 
machus, called by Plutarch ‘‘a large body of fire like a blazing. 
cloud,” seen for seventy-five days previously to the fall of the stone. 
The like meteoric appearances have attended the descent of stones 
from the sky in modern times, and the phenomenon seen in 1620 in 
the Punjaub, one hundred miles east of Lahore, answers in descrip- 
tion very exactly with the detail in Plutarch. In that instance, “a 
luminous body was observed to fall from above on the earth, suggest- 
ing tothe beholders the idea that the Srmament was raining fire.” 
A cursory inspection would inform any mineralogist whether this spe- 
cimen, if such should be discovered at Egos-Potamos, is of true ce- 
lestial origin; since ali those hitherto seen, in whatever part of the 
world, have been found of the same composition. The stones from 
Benares, from Vienna, from Bohemia, and the one found in York- 
shire, “‘ ail contained pyrites of a peculiar character; they had all a 
coating of black oxyde of iron ; they all contained an alloy of iron and 
nickel; and the earths which serve to them asa sort of connecting 
medium, corresponded in their nature, and nearly in their propor- 
tions.”* 

Although we may believe these stones to be meteoric formations, yet 
the prediction, or rather the solution, of the phenomenon by Anaxa- 

ras, by the supposition that the sun and stars were ponderous bo- 

ies, revolving in a luminous atmosphere ; and that one, or part of 
one, of these bodies might fall to the earth, is a most extraordi 
anticipation of modern systems and hypotheses. The discovery that 
the sun was as big as Peloponesus (mentioned before, in note, p. 67 
of this volume), to our ears may have a ridiculous sound, but it was 
making a vast step beyond the bounds of former ignorance ; and to 
this great philosopher may be applied the converse of what was said. 
of Milton—“ He was a modern born two thousand years before his 
time.” 

* Hist. Grec. lib. ii. p. 455, edit. Leuncl. ~ 

+ Kovav ds rate ovves, vaues Geupey...... κάτάσχων txt cay λβαριδα 
rw Λαμψακου axpary —Xenop. Hist. Grac. lib. ii. p 457. edi. Leunclay. 


* See an Account of some Stones said to have fallen om the Earth in France, 
&e. &e. Phil. Trans. 1803, part i paper vi. p. 200. 
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judged by a transient view, there is nothiag wanting to 
complete the beauty of its situation. ‘he mountains ap- 
proach within a few miles of the.back of the town, and 
their sides are clothed with woods, which shelter the yil- 
lages and kiosks of the inhabitants of Lamsaki. - In- 
‘ascribed marbles, and other remains, were found in the 
town by Sir G. Wheler, which, together with its name, 
show it to stand on the ancient site.* It was five o’clock 
when we passed this place. Our pilot.informed us that a 
shoal runs out from this part of the Asiatic shore, and. we 
stood nearer to the Thracian side. | 

T'wo miles farther on we bad the large town of Galli- 
poli on our left. The channel seemed about five miles 
wide from this part of the Chersonese to Chardac, a 
headland in the region of Lamsaki; bat beyond this 
point the receding shores of Asia opened to our view. the 
expanse of the sea of Marmora. Gallipoli, the Callipolis 
of ancient geography, which was an important position 
after the transfer of the empire to Byzantium, and was 
taken by the Turks nearly a century before the fall of 
Constantinople,} is still a very considerable town, con- 
taining perhaps fifteen thousand inhabitants, half of whom 
are Turks, and the remainder divided between Greeks 
and Jews. The latter people have been established in 
the place since the twelfth century.{ It has giver a name 
to the Hellespont, which the Turks call the sea of Galli- 
poli (Galiboli Denghizzi), and is the chief station of the 
Capudan Pasha.§ Standing in a peninsula, it forms two 
harbours, and nut unfrequently receives the imperial 
fleets. ; 

A little beyond the town we noticed some perpendicu- 
lar rocks, having the apppearance of regular fortifica- 
tions, surmounted by an old tower ;, and still farther on 


_ * A Journey into Greece, Χο. book i. p. 75. 
1 Voyage au Levant, pp. 461, 462, 463, lett. xi. edit. Paris, 1717. 
4 Voyage de Benjamin fils de Jonas, p. 14; Voyages faits princi- 

palement en Asi¢, &c. edit. The Hague, 1735. 

§ D’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orient. Gallipoli. 

q Gallipoli, after the Latin conquest, fell to the share of the Vene- 
tians,-but was retaken by Vataces in 1235, and possessed by the Ca. | 
talans in 1306, who raised the fortifications, after being besieged by 
Antony Spinola, in 1307. The Turks took it in 1357.—Tournefort, 
letter xi. vol. i. pp. 461, 462. . 


passed by a light-house, placed to point out the mouth of 
the strait, and the position of a long shoal which runs 
towards the Asiatic coast. As we advanced through the 
broad entrance of the straits, the breeze died away, and 
the minarets of Gallipoli were but just out of sight when 
the sun sunk behind the hills, and closed:a day which had | 
been passed in viewing a succession of prospects, more | 
interesting by their natural and associated attractions, 

than are perhaps to be met with in any other part of the 
world. 

We made very little progress during the night, but 
found ourselves in the sea of Marmora, yet not far from 
the coast of Thrace, which was here a line of high lands, 
more barren than the borders of the Hellespont, but in 
many parts verdant with pastares and vineyards. We 
discevered many villages in the nooks near the wa- 
ter’s edge and on the side of the hills. We had light 
and baffling airs through the whole of the day, and had 
net advanced by half. after five farther than to be off the 
rocky island Proconesus, whose modern name of Mar- 
mora has been extended to the surrounding sea.—The 
marble quarries which sapplied many of the public build- 
ings in Constantinople, and furnished the great mosck of 
Sultan Achmet with all its ornamental architecture, are 
now no longer worked; the population of slaves formerly 
employed in those labours has, therefore, been withdrawn. 
Passing to the north, we saw the only town now to be 
found in the island. The general appearance of Marmora 
is barren, but we discerned a few spots of vine and corn 
lands, with heathy downs, affording a scanty pasturage 
to a few goats. A little to the west is a long low island, 
apparently uninhabited, and round it there are two or 
three rocks, which are sometimes, together with Proco- 
nesus, called the Isles of Marmora.: 

About eight o’clock in the evening a breeze sprung ap, 
which carried us five knots within the hour during the 
whole night, and in the morning of Sunday, May 13th, 
we fonnd ourselves near the low green land of Thrace, 
with a view of three long bridges over a marsh, called 
Buyuk Chekmedjee, or Ponte Grande, six hours by land 
from the capital. 

The mountains of Asia were just apparent in the far- 
theat distance, and, in fact, the shore on every side is 


said to be visible from the middle of this Mediterranean 
sea. We looked out eagerly to catch the first view of 
Constantinople, and at two o’clock saw same white co. 
lumns, arranged much in the same order, and having the 
game appearance, as the distant turrets of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel at Cambridge. These we were told were 
the minarets of the great moscks of Sultan Achmet and 
of Santa Sophia.—It uow came on to blow hard from the 
north, and as we were obliged to beat up against the. wind, 
νο approached the city but slowly. The weather became 
very hazy, and obscured the surrounding view; but ob- | 
ject after object diéopped into the prospect ; and the end- 
less dwellings of a vast capital, rising from forests of cy- 
_ presses, and overtopped with innumerable domes and slen- 
der spires,~were indistinctly shown behind the clouds of 
driving mist. Ἱ 

In the course of our tacking we were sometimes at no 
great distance from Princes’ Islands in the sea of Mar- 
mora, and at others we had a glimpse of the Seven Tow- 
ers—a name formidable to the ears of Christians, and 
coasted under the gloomy walls of the eastern. Cesars, 
which seemed to inclose the fabled city of the dead, as no 
distant hum or murmur was heard from within, and not 
ϐ human being could be seen without their solitary cir- 
cuit. At sunset the frigate anchored near the headland 
immediately preceding the Seraglio pomt; and as no 
lights were visible, the silence and, in a short time, the 
darkness, wee so complete, that we might have believed 
ourselves moored in the lonely cove of some desert island, 
and not at the foot of a city which, for its vast extent and 
_ countless population, is fondly imagined by its present 

masters to be worthy of being called the Refuge of the 
World.* | . 


5 Alempena, 


LETTER XLIV. 


Difficulty of obtaining information concerning the Turks, 
even in Constantinople.—Separation of the City and the 
Suburbs.—Foreign Missions at Pera.—Departure from 
the Frigate.—Land at Tophana.—Ascent to Pera— 

’ Dogs.—The Hotel.--City Watchmen.—Police of Pera. 
—The Custom of Parading the Streets incognito.—Pa- 
laces of Ambassadors.—Inglese Sarat.—The Armenian 
Cemetery.—The Amusements there.—Customs called Ori- 
ental--in great measure those of the Ancient World.— 
Seclusion and treatment of Women.—Coincidence of Tur- 
kish Manners with those of the Byzantine Greeks. — Prin- 
cipal difference between Ancient and Modern Manners. 
——State of Turkish Women.—Female Slaves, or Oda- 
lisques, of the Imperial Harem. 


I HAD at one time resolved to make my chapter 
on Constantinople much the same as that called in 
Hakluyt «THe Voyace or WriL1mM -MANDEVILLE το 
JERUSALEM,” the sum of which is this—-—«s« WiLtiam 
MANDEVILLE, Earn oF Essex, WITH DIVERS ENG- 
1158 Lorps ΑΠΟ KNIGHTS, WENT TO THE Hoty LAanbD 
EN THE 24 YERE OF HENRY THE’ SEconD.”* For 
without having recourse to the expedient of the Earl’s 
namesake, I despaired of telling any thing not before 
‘ too well known to require repetition. Thinking, how- 
ever, that each person must see some objects, or views 
of objects, not noticed by preceding, or even contempo- 
rary travellers, and that to dilate op various parts of 
Turkey, and to say nothing of its famous capital, would 
scarcely be forgiven, I shail endeavour to prepare some 
remarks, which, although not altogether a new composi- 
tion, will not be the contents of one phial poured into ano- 


* The English Voyages, &c. p. 17, vol. ii, edit, 1599. 
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ther. It is not my intention, however, to pourtray the 

general appearance, or the several quarters, of Constan- 

tinople ; innumerable plans and pictures, and two lively 

representations, which have amused the inhabitants of 
our principal English towns, have rendered the first at- 

tempt unnecessary ; whilst, the many travels, surveys, and 
itineraries, descriptive of the Turkish capital, with which 

every one at all in the habit of investigating the countries 

of the east must be already acquainted, cannot but dis- 
suade me from hazarding a new topographical detail of 
this celebrated city. Enough, and perhaps tao much, will 
be said on the subject, by extracting from my journal, in 

the manner before followed, a narrative of the manner in 
which our time was passed during the two months of our 
residence at Pera; since such an account will necessarily 
include a notice of several interesting objects to be met 

with in the capital and its environs. : 

One of the chief advantages which every man proposes 
to himself by travelling, especially by visiting large towns, 
must be to mix with the best native society to which he 
can have access, or, as Mr. Locke has it, ««to get into the 
conversation and acquaintance of persons of condition.” * 
But it is in vain to expect that benefit in the Levant, 
where the traveller has little employment left except that 
which (although Lord Hardwicke pronounced it a charm- 
ing exercise, subservient to morality) has, methinks, 
when unmixed with other matter, no very great attrac- - 
tions either for writers or readers, namely, «to draw 
just conclusions concerning the uncertainty of human 
things from the ruinous alterations time and barbarity 
have brought upon so many palaces, cities, and whole 
countries, which make such a figare in history.’’} 

A stranger at Constantinople would naturally wish to 
live amongst the Turks, as he would amongst the French 
at Paris and the Austrians at Vienna ; but the differences 
of manner, custom, and langufige, render it absolutely im- 
possible to become domesticated in a Mahometan family, 
or, at a short residence, even to join in the very little 
social intercourse enjoyed amongst the natives themselves. 
Thus those varieties, and nice distinctions of character, 





* Some Thoughts on Education in Lond. duod. p. 272. 
t Spectator, No. 364. 
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which must subsist in some degree hetween the indivi- 
duals of every nation, and which a more intimate scrutiny 
might discover, cannot be noticed by passing travell-rs 
in their partial communications with the Turks, who 
seem to them to have so entire a mondtony, not only of 
manner but of mind, as to indace a belief, that he who 
has observed one amongst them has seen the whole people, 
and may form an estimate of them nearly as well by the 
inspection of a week as by the acquaintance. of a year. 
With this persuasion, a traveller passes through the coun- 
try without forming an intimacy, or even an acquaintance, 
with a single Turk ; and there is no part of the empire 
in which he will find himself less inclined to make such 
an attempt than at the capital iteelf.—-The water of the 
Galden Horn, which flows between the city and the sub- 
urbs, is a line of separation seldom transgressed by the . 
Frank residents; and an English stranger, if he waited 
for the suggestions of his fellow-countrymen of the Le- 
vant Company, would pass many weeks at Pera without 
paying one visit to Constantinople. . 

No foreigner is now allowed to reside in the city itself, 
not even the minister of a friendly nation; a regulation 
which does not arise from any ancient usage, but from 
‘the policy of later times. In the days of Busbek, the 
King of Hungary’s minister resided within the walls, and 
Eltchi Han (the Ambassador’s Inn) is shown as. the place 
in which that accomplished scholar is said to have writ- 
ten his letters. Notwithstanding the beauty of ita situa- 
tion, on which he dwells with much complacency, he 
seems to have considered it a sort of state-prison, and 
complains of not being permitted to purchase a house and 
garden at his own expense.” # 

So late as the beginning of the last century,} the Hun- 

rian minister, and those of Poland and Ragusa, lived 
‘in Constantinople ; but in the reign of Achmet the Third, 
who mounted the throne i? 1706, a proposal was made 
to the Divan, to confine all the Ambassadors to Princes’ 
Islands. Such is the dislike of the hat, the distinction of 
the Frank, that the prudent always think fit, and in 


5 Cum vero me taderat inclusionis in eodem diversorio, &c.—Epist. 
lil. p. 97, edit. Oxon. 1660. 


} Voyage du Levant, lettre xii. p. 508, vol. i. 
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our time it was absolutely necessary, in visiting the city, to 
procure the protection of a Janissary. An English gen- 
tleman who contrary to-advice, whilst we were at Pera, 
ventured across the water accompanied only by his ser- 
vant, was, for some unintentional offence, immediately 
knocked down, and his attendant coming to his assistance, 
met with the same maltreatment. No person interfered, 
and the strangers thought it advisable to return to Pera. 
It is an offence against the state to insult any one protect- 
ed by a Janissary ; and it is so much expected that each 
visitor will avail himself of their service, that a com- 
plaint from an unattended person would be productive of 
no redress.—T he distinction between the Mahometan and 
the Christian resident or settler, is perhaps no where so 
decided as at Constantinople ; and it has of late years, 
since the wars with France and England, become somc- 
what dangerous to have an open intimacy with the agents 
or merchants of any foreign power. 

After such a preliminary, it will not be expected that 
8 traveller should insinuate himself into any Turkish com- 
pany, or enjoy any other society than that which is to be 
found at Pera. The Franks have, as it were, engrafted 
themselves on that limb of the capital, and the shoot has 
cra more characteristics of the exotic than of the parent 
plant. 

I shall, before we leave the frigate, take some notice of 
this portion of the inhabitants of Pera. There were for- 
merly twelve missions in Pera, which, with their respec- 
tive diplomatic courts and their attached families, together 
with the visiting guests, formed a society not to be ex- 
pected in the heart of Turkey ; but the new order of 
things established in Christendom, has materially detract- 
ed from the comforts of the Frank residents. The ab- 
sorption of so many European states by the power of 
France, is sensibly felt at Pera, where several of those 
governments whose former importance rendered the pre- 
sence of a respectable agent necessary, having now no 
longer any independent interests to maintain, are in fact 
represented by the Envoy of the Emperor Napoleon, al- 
though they allow a certain number of Greeks in the qua- 
lity of dragomans and physicians, still to avail thomselves 
of the privileges of those attached to foreign embassies. 

Vox. {I. αρ 


VBE 


‘As the present diplomatic ceremonial does not admit of 
mutual civilities between the English and French minis- 
ters, the former, and those belonging to his nation (that 
is to say, those protected by him), dre in a manner-ex- 
cluded from every other company at Pera except that of 
their countrymen. 

The ministers, the interpreters, and the merchants, 
some time ago formed three distinct classes of society. 
The first of these, under the above disadvantages, has 
been disunited and broken in upon by the second and 
the third description of persons, who, however, do not 
mutually amalgamate. 1 speak not of our own lJegation, 
which, with the exception of a few gala days, seeks no other 
company than those travellers whom its hospitality domes- 
ticates at the English palace. 

There has been, for more than a century, an establish- 
ment belonging to the French embassy, and there is one 
protected by the Austrian Internuncio, for the education 
of young persons of the nation in the Oriental languages, 
and such qualifications as may enable them to take situa- 
tions in the Levantine consulates ; and, within a few years, 
the former power has employed these Giovanni di Lingua 
ar ‘so they are called) as interpreters at the Divan. 
‘There was some remonstrance on the part of the Porte ; 
but it was firmly advanced on the other hand, that the 
Emperor Napoleon did not choose to employ any agents 
whose very dress showed they were subjects of the Otto- 
man government ; and that, as he did not desiré the Turk- 
ish Ambassador at Paris, or any of his suite} to change 
their costume, so he would not suffer any persons attath- 
ed to his representative at Constantinople to wear any 
other dress than that of his own court. This is not the 
first time that the French have made a stand on a similar 
point ofetiquette. The Marquis de Ferriol, after a long 
struggle, minutely detailed by Tournefort, quitted the Se- 
Faglio just as he was about to have his audience of the 
Sultan, who had come fifteen leagues on purpose, because 
they would not suffer him to enter the presence-chamber 
with his sword, which he said constituted a part ofa 
Frenchman’s dress, and should not be taken from him but 
with his life.* 


. Voyage du Levant, lettre xii. pp. 539, 540, 541, 542, Paris, 1717. 
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The French have doubtless gained a greet point in 
thus putting the executive part of their intercourse with 
the Porte into the hands of persons who, at the same time 
that an education in the country teaches them how to deal 
with the ‘l'urks, so as to advance the interests of their em- 
ployers, are, by their condition as Franks, totally divest- 
ed of the timidity and submissive habits inherent in the 
Greeks, or any subjects of the Turks. <A rayab-or sub- 
ject, wearing with his robes the badge of slavery, dares 
not to utter the sentiments put into his mouth, and dis- 
charge the duties intrusted to him by a foreign minister. 
A decisive sentiment, even when he is backed by the 
presence of his ambassador, can scarcely, or only with a 
pale face and trembling limbs, be forced from his lips. 
Most of the minor concerns of the embassies are carried - 
on by the dragomans solely ; yet even in these it not un- 
frequently happens, that after many provoking delays 
and inconclusive answers on the part of the Turks, the 
matter cannot be arranged without the personal applica- 
tion of the minister himself. 

There are four dragomans attached to the English em- 
bassy. Mr. Pisani, descended, I believe, frem an ancient 
Venetian family of Galata, is the chief interpreter: ha 
speaks the English language with the utmost purity, an 
accomplishment I never met with-in any other native of 
the Levant. It would be difficult, except perhaps from 
too minute and attentive a correctness and precision, to 
discover that he is not talking his mother-tongue. He 
enjoys no little consideration on both sides of the water, 
and has the nianners of a man of ability and address. 

The resident members of the Levant Company at Pera, 
have lately much diminished in number ; as far as I recol- 
lect, they do not possess at this time more than five or six 
mercantile establishments. I presume that the number of 
persons protected by the English ambassador, does not 
in the whole amount to one hundred; whilst the French 
minister has, it is said, between two and three thousand 
dependants. On days of rejoicing and church festivals, 
the streets of Pera and the catholic chapel are crowded 
with his tumultuous train. Since the departure of Gene- 
ral Sebastiani, the government of Paris have maintained 
only a Chargé d’Affaires at the Porte, Mons. Latour 
Maubourg, the brother of the general of that name. 
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Something has been: before said of the singular regula- 
tion by which the Turks permit the existence of indepen- 
dent jurisdictions in their ports and principal towns, in a 
greater degree perhaps than the Greek emperors admit- 
ted the interference of the magistrates deputed by the 
powerful republic of Genoa to watch over their trading 
colony of Galata. ‘The privileges granted in the year 
1580 by the Sultan. Amurath to the English merchants 
and theis consuls and governors, give an entire controul 
ever all those of his nation; to the minister, who is to pro- 
tect them and settle all their differences, without the in- - 
terference of the Turkish police or courts of justice.* 
For the purpose of their security and dignity, a large 
body of the Janissaries, who nearly three centuries ago 
were at the same time the formidable foes and the delega- 
ted protectors of the Christians,} is put under the orders 
of every minister. The duty has attached a disgraceful 
name to these Janissaries, who are sometimes called, by 
way of derision, the Christian pig-keepers, as Pera goes 
by the name of the Pig quarter. The French and the 
English have each a whole oda, or chamber of Janissaries, 
set apart for their service; and although there are not 
more than four or five in constant attendance, yet the 

A disturbance taking place one evening whilst we were 
at Pera, between some English and Genoese sailors, 
which the patrole endeavoured to allay, by knocking 
both parties down with their long clubs, fifty of the En- 
glish Janissaries being despatched to the spot, immedi- 
ately secured the parties, with the exception of the offen- 
der’ who having stabbed a marine of the Salsette, had fled 
to the French palace, and they also apprehended the 
whole body is always-at hand, and can be assembled 
upon any requisite emergency. The oda of the British 
embassy is the fortieth, consisting of about two hundred 
men. 


* See the Charter of the Privileges granted to the English, and the 
League of the Great Turk with the Queene’s Majestie, in respect of 
traffique, dated in June 1588.—Hakluyt, English Voy. vol. ii. p. 141, 
edit. 1599. ; 

+ Per omnes fere ejus imperii fines, vel presidio munitionibus ad- 
versus hostem, vel tutelz Christianis Judzisque adversus injurias 
multitudinis, sparguntar.—Aug. Busbeq. epist. I. p. 9, edit. Oxon. 1660. 


+ Reidesel, Voyage au, Levant, p. 347. 
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whole guard; one of whom, but for the interference of 
the Captain of the frigate, would have lost his head for 
his indiscriminate assault, and, as it was, received a se- 
vere bastinade. Pera may thus be said to be abandoned 
to the foreign ministers, ip whose favour even hogs (the 
abhorrence of the Mussulmans) are admitted once a year, 
during carnival, into the suburbs ; and yet these ministers 
experience on their visits to the other side of the water, 
every humiliation which Ottoman pride can contrive to 
inflict. Nothing is more true than that the Turks are a 
people of Antitbesis,* and they show the contradiction of 
their character as much in their commerce with tho 
Franks, as in their behaviour amongst themselves and to 
their-own subjects. Although the most haughty, and, in 
their own eyes, still the most powerfal nation in the world, 
they consent to see, in the suburbs of their very capital, 
the ministers of foreign powers exercising an authority 
which the most petty. potentate in Christendom would 
consider as a surrender of his sovereign rights, and they 
require at the same time, from these same representatives 
ef the first monarchs in Europe, certain other submis- 
sions in point of conduct, which no other people but them- 
selves would demand even fromthe agents of the most in- 
considerable states. Some change, however, must have 
taken place in the feelings of the Turks since . Prince 
Repnin, in 1774, rode through the city, attended by six 
hundred men with drawn swords, after the signing of the 
treaty between the Empress Catharine and the Porte.} 
At twelve o’clock, on Monday the 14th of May, we left 
the Salsette in the Captain’s boat, and rowed against the 
stream untill we came near Yeni-Kiosk, or the New Ki- 
osk, on the next point of land, where some sturdy fellows, 
who are always in waiting, threw a couple of rope-lines 
into the boat, and towed us for at least a mile under the 
walls of the Seraglio. The wind blew strongly from the 
north-east, and the current rushing violently down the 
Bosphorus, we had some difficulty to prevent being dashed 
against the rocky projections of the shore. The entrance 
of the port and the mouth of the straits, which in fine 
weather is covered with boats, was whitened with break- 


* Voyage au Constantinople, chap. xvi. p. 143, edit. Paris, 1805. 
Τ Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 73. . 
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ers, and showed only a solitary skiff driving across us 
towards the sea of Marmora. The sensations produced 
by. the state of the weather, and leaving a comfortable 
cabin, were in unison with the impressions which we felt, 
when, passing under the palace of the Sultans, and ga- 
zing at the gloomy cypresses which rise above the walls, 
we saw two dogs gnawing a dead body. When we had 
got beyond the immediate influence of the current, we 
pulled across the mouth of the harbour to the principal 
stairs leading to Pera, which are at Tophana, a suburb 
so denominated from a cannon-foundry and. artillery 
ground. Several horses are kept ready saddled, and at- 
tended by boys, under the shade of a large Chinese foun- 
tain, near the landing-place ; some of which we mounted, 
and rode up a steep hill to the part of the town in which 
we intended to lodge. The streets through which we 
passed were as narrow as those of Ioannina, and not so 
clean. At the corners of them were heaps of dust and 
filth, the refuse of the quarter, on which several thin 
gaunt dogs were lying asleep. 

These animals abound in every region of the capital ; 
and, though not admitted into any house, and considered 
unclean, are never destroyed by the Turks. On the con- 
trary, their multiplication is rather encouraged than 
checked, for I have more than once seen a litter of pup- 
pies warmly nestled in a mat or rug, placed for the pur- 
pose of their protection by some charitable inhabitant of 
the neighbourbood. They render a walk by night not α΄ 
little perilous. It is allowable to beat them off with sticks, 
but not to use any other weapon ; for a formal complaint 
was made, that the dogs near Tophana had been wounded 
by some persons going in the evening to the English 
frigate. 

Nassuff Pasha, Grand Vizier to Achmet the First, had 
the courage not only to repress the violence of the Ja- 
nissaries, amongst whom he used to walk with a head in 
one hand and a drawn scimitar in the other, but in the 
year 1613 transported all the dogs over to Asia. He 
would have destroyed them, but the Mafti, on being con- 
sulted, told the sultan that every dog had asoul.* Whe- 
_ ther it is from this supposition, and the prohibition of the 


* Continuation of Knolles by Edward Grimstone. 
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‘Koran, or feom the notion that they clear the streets of 

the filth and offal which is thrown befose the butchers’ 

houses, they are still as mueh protected as at Lisbon, 

where one of the complaints I heard made against the 

French was, that they had killed ten thousand dogs, and 

supplied their office by night-carts. There seems a pre- 

jadice against cleanliness in the peninsula. Those at- 

tached offices, which are thought indispensable in En- 

- gland, are not to be found at Lisbon ; nor were they in- 

troduced antill 1760 at Madrid, when the physicians pe- 

titioned against the imnovation, as prejudicial to the 
health of the inhabitants. The bettermost Turks, how- 
ever never neglect the construction of such appurtenances | 
to all their dwellings, and have not therefore the same 
reason as the Portuguese for fondness to their dogs.—It 

has been observed,* that these animals have divided the 
city into districts-; and that they deliver an intruder from 
one to another quarter, as an English beggar is trans- 
mitted from parish to parish. I did not ascertain the ex- 
istence of this precise regulation, but I have been fre- 
quently disturbed at night by their howling, and have 
seen a pack of them hunting a strange dog beyond their 
boundaries. 

We had not much less than a mile to ride, the whole 
way on an ascent, before we came to our inn. ‘This was 
situated at the corner of the main street of Pera, where 
four ways meet; all of which were not less mean and 
dirty than the lanes of Wapping. The hotel, however, 
(kept by a Mons. Marchand) was a very comfortable 
mansion, containing many chambers handsomely furnish- 
ed, and a large billiard-room, which is the resort of all 
the idle young men of the place. Our dinners there were: 
better served, and composed of meats more to the En- 
glish taste than we had seen at any tavern since our de- 
parture from Falmouth ; and the butter of Belgrade (per- 
fectly fresh, though not of a proper consistency) was a 
delicacy to which we had long been unaccustomed. The 
best London porter, and nearly every species of wine, ex- 
cept port, were also to be procured in any quantity. To 
this eulogy cannot be added the material recommendation 
of cheapness.—There is another Frank hotel at a little 


5 Present State of Turkey, p. 288, 4to. edit. 
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distance in the same street, which in this respect is pre- 
ferable, but is in every other point of view inferior to that 
of Mons. Marchand. 

Immediately opposite to my bed-room window was α΄ 
Turkish coffee-house, and a wooden bench under the wall 
near the door was constantly occupied by four or five of 
the patrole, sleeping at their length or smoking. These 
watchmen, called Passevend,* belong to the Topges, or 
gunners corps, and the Topge-Bashe is their immediate - 
superior ; they carry a long pole shod with iron, which 
they beat violently against the ground in going their 
rounds during the night, and employ with no little dexte- 
rity in tripping up the feet of those whom they wish to 
overtake, by flinging them along the ground. 

There is no preventive police in the place; and, in 
the punishment of offenders, those who are caught suffer 
for those who escape. A severe beating or bastinade is 
inflicted without any previoas enquiries upon the first per- 
son whom, in any disturbance, the patrole happens to 
seize. Either no pains are taken to discover the guilty, . 
or when discovered he may prove to belong to the Janis- 
saries or some other corps, and will then be protected by 
the whole body of his comrades. A.single oda will some- 
times refuse te surrender a culprit, even when demanded 
-by the Janissar-Aga, the General of all the Janissaries. 

I was at a little distance from the watchman’s station 
one day at noon, when a young woman, belonging to a 
class of which there are but few in the place, made use of 
an abusive expression to a galiondge, or sailor of the fleet, 
who, without answering, drew his attaghan and stabbed 
her to the heart. One of our Albanians was on the spot, 
and came up to me with the story. It happened close to 
the guard-house, and the sailor walked deliberately down 
the hill towards the port without any attempt being made 
to apprehend him. ‘The wearing of arms is prohibited 
in Constantinople, but in Pera many Turks, especially 
the galiondges, during the passage of the troops to the 
- armies, under pretence of being prepared for service, 


* The famous Passwan-Oglu was, as his appellation denotes, the 
son of one of these watchmen. Many Pashas are what we should call 
nick-named ; a species of raillery at which the Turks are very ready ; 
thus Topal-Pasha, is lame Pasha; Kusch-Pasha, bald Pasha; Kior- 

Pasha, one-eyed Pasha. 
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carry pistols and daggers in their belts. I have seen 
one man ran after another with a drawn sword, without 
the least effort on the part of the bystanders to interrupt 
the fray. 

Notwithstanding, however, this state of insubordination, 
it might be supposed that no little pains were taken to 
preserve the peace, or at least to enquire into the state of 
the city, by the continuation of a practice which has fur- 
nished so many agreeable incidents for the authors of the 
One Thousand and One Nights and the Arabian Tales. 
1 have more than once observed a grave looking person- 
- ageina mean habit, sitting on the bench amongst the 
Passevend opposite our hotel, playing with his comboloio, 
or string of beads, apparently lost in meditation, now and 
then turning up his head for a moment, and then again 
resuming his solitary game. This I was informed was 
the Bostandge-Bashe in disguise. This officer is a per- 
son of the highest dignity in the imperial household, se- 
cond only to the Selictar-Aga or royal sword-bearer: he 
is the chief of the Bostandges, who, from being originally 
the gardeners of the Sultan, are now a domestic guard, 
although without fire-arms, composed of five or six thou- 
sand men. He is at the head of the police (not inclading 
Constantinople), from Gallipoli to the shores of the Black 
Sea, and is Governor of Adrianople. It might be thought 
' that the duties of the Bostandge-Bashe render in his 
case this species of masquerading of some service, hut the 
other great officers of state, by no means connected with 
the internal regulation of the country, indulge in the same 
practice. I have met the Capudan Pasha en horseback 
dressed like a common sailor, and unattended. The 
Grand Signior himself sometimes parades the streets, as 
it is called, incognito, but is nevertheless so accompanied, 
as to render it not only easy, but necessary to recognise 
him. The purser of the English frigate Sea-horse and a 
woman, walking in Galata, croaged the street before the 
late Sultan Selim as he was going one of his rounds: he 
' ordered them both to be bastinadoed ; but being informed 
that the man was an English subject, contented himself with 
the cudgelling of the woman. Many stories are told of 
summary vengeance being taken on petty offenders, and 
of bakers and butchers having been hanged at their shop 
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doors, but I never learnt that the peace and good order 
of the state were any way advanced by the administration 
of this furtive justice. 

A fire which had burnt down nearly the half of Pera, 
rendered it difficult to procure lodgings; but in three 
days we were settled at a house in the main street, and 
immediately opposite to a small convent of nuns, and a 
lane leading to Frantzoos-Serai, the mansion-house of 
the French embassy. , 

The word seraglio, so often confounded with harem 
the dwelling of the females, although used by distinction 
to signify the imperial residence in Constantinople, means 
in the original Persian word Sarai,* no more than a house 
belonging to any person of distinction, and thus the Turks 
have the expression Inglees-Sarai, and Frantzoos-Sarai ; 
the English palace, or the French palace. The first of 
these is a large stone building, very handsome in its ex- 
ternal appearance, and containing several long and lofty 
rooms, one of which is fitted up like an audience-chamber, 
with a throne under a velvet canopy. It was built lately, 
at the expense of the Sultan ; and the contractor, {ο make 
the most of his bargain, completed the work so imper- 
fectly, that some of the suites of apartments are almost 
uninhabitable from the damp. ‘Ihe palace is surrounded 
by a piece of waste ground inclosed by a high wall, and 
stands at the edge of Pera, on the verge of an extensive 
burying-ground which slopes down towaris the Golden 
Horn, and opens a view, from the upper windows of the 
house, of that part of the port where the Turkish fleet is 
usually at anchor. 

The vicinity of a cemetery is not in the capital of Tar- 
key judged by any means disagreeable, and no spot is so 
lively and frequented as the Armenian and Frank bury- 
ing-ground at the outskirts of Pera, called MNEMATA, 
or the Tombs. It is shaded with a grove ef mulberry- 
trees, and is on the edge of some high ground, whence 
there is a magnificent view of the suburb of Scutari, and 
a great portion of the Bosphorus. Between it and the town 
there is an open space, having on one side, towards the 
north, a handsome structure of very considerable extent, 
inclosing a square, which is the Topges, or gunners’ 


* D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque, Orient. Artic. Sarti, 


barracks, and furnishes quarters for several odas of ar- 
tillery-men. The flat before the barracks, is on Sundays, 
Saturdays, and Fridays, but more particalarly the first, 
the scene of a hundred childish amusements. There 
Inay be seen arabats or light wagons drawn by a pair 
- of oxen painted in spots, and horses saddled ready for 
hire, together with swings, ups and downs (‘A:opa*), tee- 
totums, and most’of our common games of chance ; be- 
sides a number of coloured tents, and moveable stands, 
containing sherbets, ices and fruits. 

’ he Mahometans seem to enjoy the leisure of the 
Christian aud Jewish Sabbath, no less than that of their 
own holy day, and leave Constantinople to lounge 
amongst their fellow-subjects of the suburbs. Groups 
of Turkish ladies stroll about the walks, or seat them- 
selves on the tomb-stones, or within the tents, surround- 
ed by their children and attendants, and spectators of an 
amusement which has at least the recommendation of an- 
cient authority—this is the wrestling, which has been 
often described at length, and may be understood from 
the following short sketch. 

A ring is generally formed by Turks seated on the 
ground (although two antagonists will sometimes com- 
mence the sport unobserved, and apart,) who contemplate 
the mutual efforts with sedate eagerness, and now and 
then withdraw the pipes from their mouths to applaud 
any unexpected exertion. The wrestlers, excepting a 
pair of tight leather drawers, are completely undressed, 
and their dark naked limbs and shaved heads shine with 
the oil with which they are plentifully besmeared. They 
advance slowly towards each other from opposite quar- 
ters of the ring, shouting and clapping their hands for- 
cibly on their thighs, at the same time inclining their bo- 
dics, as if with the purpose of obtaining the andermost 
grasp in the subsequent grappling, and they continue at 
this kind of mancuvre, cautiously surveying and circling 
each other for some time before they join. They do not 
attempt to strike each other, but Jay hold of the arms as 
a prelude to the serious encounter. When they are 
locked together, the chief effort of each seems to be to 


* Mr. de Guys hints at the antiquity of this see-saw (Letter xiv. ), 
and not less gravely than the sire of Scriblerus approves also of JMy- 
inda, or-blindman’s-buff, as a classical pastime. 
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pass the arm between his opponent’s legs. They soon 
bring one another to the ground, which does by no 
means decide, but rather commences the ardent part of 
the struggle... Then it is that the combatants present a 
complete picture of the ancient ΑΝΑΚΑΙΝΟΠΑΛΗ, or in- 
cumbent wrestling. ‘hey become so interlaced that it is 
difficult to tell to whom the arms, legs, and heads belong, 
and the limbs are occasionally twisted together more un- 
couthly than i€ would be thought the utmost suppleness 
of joints would permit. They rolf over and over repeat- 
edly, and continue the contest until the head of one of 
them is decidedly under the body or grasp of the other, 
and he is unable to regain a commanding position. 

The Turks origmally may have borrowed this art 
from their conquered subjects, by whom, however, it is | 
no longer practised, for the Greeks never wrestle. The 
exercise would perhaps be esteemed too manly for slaves, 
and might render them suspected by their masters. Yet 
it is possible that this game was not adopted by the 
Turks for the first time at the conquest of the Greek em- 
pire, but was a part of those habits which, although they 
were found amongst the civilised Greeks, may have had 
their origin, or have been practised of old amongst the 
barbarous nations of the east. Sandys, with his usual 
gravity, deduces the wrestling from the Trojans.* 

The Byzantine ceremonies were some of them borrow- 
ed from those of the court of Persia ; and the Frank who 
witnesses the audience of an ambassador at the Seraglie, 
may fancy himself another Luitprand, at the court of Ni- 
' cephorus _ Phocas, astonished by the obscure splendour 
and mysterious magnificence of the presence-chamber of 
‘the Imperial Greek. It is more probable, however, that 
the Ottoman princes had observed the same form at Bru, 
sa, than that they adopted it from a court which, after 
the taking of the capital, had ceased to exist. The By- 
zantine Greeks esteemed being on horseback a sign of 
dignity; for no Jew but the first physician was allowed to 
ride in Constantinople.t| The same notion has been be- 
fore remarked as prevalent amongst the Turks ; but it 
had been transmitted to them by their Tartar ancestors ; 


* Relation of a Journey, lib. iii. p. 205. 
+ Voyage de Benjamin fils de Jonas, p. 15. 


they did not learn it from the Greeks. The fact seems 
to be, that the customs called Oriental, were not exclu- 
sively possessed by the inhabitants of any particular re- 
gion or country, but were diffused over the most civilised 
portion.of Europe as well as Asia, and reigned without 
a rival until the rise and predominance of another and, 
as it were, a distinct race of mankind.—With respect to 
general customs,* the Greeks and Turks had little to 
learn of each other at the fall of the eastern empire. It 
is not meant to be advanced that there was a perfect si- 
milarity between them. The former people may not 
have mounted on the right side of the horse, nor have 
turned their toes inwards, nor have bowed, by dropping 
the head on the shoulder, like the Janissaries. The ar- 
bitrary regulations of religion or of law, fashion, and 
what may be called chance, have at all times made con- 
siderable changes in those points which are looked upon 
as the characteristic distinctions of nations ; yet, on the 
whole, the system of manners belonging to the civilised 
ancients of the West and East, seems to be nearly the 
same-as that of the modern Orientals, and entirely dis- 
tinct from that of the Franks and of Christendom. If 
the Russians, Poles, and Hungarians, have any peculia- 
rities which distinguish them from other Frank Chris- 
tians, it is because these nations are of Oriental origin, 
and have not long adopted, and still only partially, the 
manners of the part of the world in which they are now 

The beard, the loose robe, the recumbent posture, 
the use of the bath, distinguished the old inhabitants of 
Italy and Greece no less than those of Asia. 


* The conquerors being the more ignorant of the two, might im- 
bibe some of the opinions of the Greeks, and such habits as depend- 
ed upon those opinions. See Letter XXXI. p. 414, of the first 
volume. 


+ This distinction of manhood was universally worn by the first 
Greeks and Romans, as it-was in early periods by all the Turks. It 
did not begin to be left off until the time of Demosthenes at Athens, 
and no man Was seen without one in Rome before the year of the city 
454, A smooth chin was a prodigy amongst the Saracen warriors, for 
the young Elemir, the son of the great Saladine, was frighted at a 
man without a beard. Notwithstanding the discontinuance of this 
usage before mentioned, the beard was again introduced by Hadrian; 

‘and although Julian was ridiculed on that acceunt at Antioch, it was 
worn by all the generals of Justinian, and by every person of any rank 
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In that most important of all points, the condition of 
the female, the polished ancients approached much nearer 
to the Orientals than to ourselves. It was, indeed, the buast 
of civilisation to confine one man to one woman, and to 
check the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes— 


* Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis ;” 


but the frequency of divorce both in Greece and at Rome,* 
must, as far as the respectability of the female was concern- 
ed, have been productive of much the same effects as a 
plurality of wives. As to the general treatment of wo- 
men, the resemblance between the Orientals and the 
Greeks and (it may perhaps be added) the Romans, is too 
striking to escape observation. The ladies of Athens 
were confined as rigorously, and were as reserved in their 
manners, as those of a Turkish harem. The orator 
Lysias apologises for the widow, whom extreme distress 
had prompted to state her case in person to some male 
relations; and Demosthenes could no other way prove 
that Orestes and his sister lived in the same house, than 


amongst the Greeks, to the latest period of their empire. The state 
of manners im a nation amongst whom such a habit could be renewed 
after having been laid aside, must have been entirely different from 
those of Christendom in our owndays. It may be asserted, that this ap- 
pendage was worn not very long ago by some amongst the most polite 
Frank nations ; but this, as well as the robes belonging to those of the 
learned professions, and used on public ceremonies by the chief per- 
sonages of the state, was a custom not derived from our ancestors of 
the north, but from an intercourse with, or perhaps a pedantic imita- 
tation of the civilised inhabitants of the sou'h of Europe.* Tacitus 
remarks, that of the German nations, there were some, amongst whom 
no one was allowed to cut of his beard until he had killed an enemy.f 
The Lombards received their names from the singularity of wearing 
this distinguishing mark on the face, and their appellation may show 
us, that the custom in question did never obtain amongst the ancient 
Franks, in the same manner as amongst the Greeks, Romans, and 
Orientals. 

5 De V’Esprit des Lois. Liv.xvi.cap. 16. ‘* Coriolan, partant pour 
son exil, conseilla a sa femme de se marier’a un homme plus heureux 
que lui.” 


* The Professors of the University of Paris wore beards until forbidden by 
edict in 1584; in England the habit was continued much later. 

{ Etaliis Germanorum populis uwserpatum rara et privata cujusque audentia, 
apud Cattos in consensum vertit; ut primum adoleverint crinem barbamae 
summittere, nec nisi hoste ceso exuere votivum obligatumque virtuti ovis habi- 
tum.——De Morb. German. cap. 31. 
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- by an examination of the female slaves, arid the evidence 
of a physician. These are decisive instances, and are 
quoted as such in that one of Mr. Hume’s Essays called 
a Dialogue. | 

A perusal of the fifth book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
will show that the best Athenian wives were mere domes- 
tic drudges ; for the lady of Ischomachus is recommended 
. kneading, baking, and shaking clothes and carpets, as gym- 
nastics productive of health, and a better colour than the 
paint with which the faces of the females were usually be- 
daubed.* The Theban ladies, when in public, showed no 
part of their faces but the eyes.t The singular institations 
of Sparta are not to be quoted against those of every other 
part of Greece. The females in the time of the Greek 
empire were so secluded, that even their brothers were 
allowed access to them only twice a year, and the higher 
classes never went abroad except in covered litters. 

Mr. Humejj is inclined to think that the Romans, until 
the establishment of the empire, lived with their women 
much in the same manner as the English, that is, without 
jealousy, and with no other gallantry than that of com- | 
plaisance. Yet it appears that the people of Rome could 
not be compared with us either in generosity or the want 
of jealousy ; for, not to mention other points of dissimila- 
rity, they esteemed adultery so heinous acrime, that until 
the time of Theodosius, the female culprit was publicly 
prostituted in the capital of Italy, a bell ringing before 
her as she passed through the streets.—It has been al- 
lowed on all hands,§ that the respectful attachment to the 
other sex, of which the first principles are to be found 
amongst our German ancestors,§[/ and which, from the 


° "Ayator Js spay avast puuvacion κα) Το dtural, κα! Makes, nas beatin 
καὶ 6τρωµιάτα aracicalxas συγΏαναι.-- ᾶεπορ]οῃ. Memorabil. lib. v. p. 
848, edit. Leunclav. There are some variations in the reading, which 
Taay be secn by consulting the above edition. 


Τ Dicxarchus, "τος Ἑλλάδος, Anacharsis’ Travels, Voyage au Thebes. 
. + Philelphi. epist. ap. Hod. Philological Enquiries, chap. ν. 
| See a Dialogue, vol. ii. p. 394, and note 20, p. 503, Essays. 


§ “The humanity which accompanies the operations of war, the re- 
finements of gallantry, and the point of honour, are the three chief 
circumstances which distinguish ancient from modern manners.”— 
Robertson, Charles, V. vol. i. sect. 1, p. 85, 2d edit. , 


@ Tacit. de Morib, Germ. cap. 18, 19.—The prohibition of polygam 
amongst the Germans alone, of almost all the barbarians must make 
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height of chivalrous feenzy, has subsided into the ready 
deference of European gallantry, was entirely unknown 
to the great nations of antiquity, and is the chief peculia- 
rity of that cast of character which marks the difference 
betveen modern and ancient society. To this cause must 
. it be attributed, that prudence, simplicity of. manners, 
good sense and judgment, are not-so much esteemed, as 
gaiety, politeness, taste, and delicacy ;* and that a man - 
of our day, whose character should be impressed with 
the hardibood of antiquity, might excite our wonder, aud 
perhaps command our admiration, but would attract 
neither our love nor our esteem. 

We may aver with Montesquieu, that many arguments 
may be offered for and against the liberty of women-—«<il- . 
y-a bien des raisons pour εἰ contre la liberte des femmes 3” 
but notwithstanding the hesitation of that philosopher, the 
Christian zeal of our times would decide the case in fa- 
νους of the sex, if we could persuade ourselves, with a 
lively and by no means unexperienced Mussulman of the 
last centary, that the greater diffasion of Islamism has 
been prevented by the women.+ When, however, a late 
author declares that he would judge of the progress of 
civilisation by the influence of females in a etate,t he 
should surely have limited his remark to the nations of 
modern Europe, and to the present order of things; 
and the necessity of such a limitation is most distinctly 
shown, by the unfortunate reference which he has made 
to the urbanity of the Lacedemonians. No people in 
Greece were distinguished by so total a want of polished 
manners as the inhabitants of Sparta ; and one of the first 


us believe that they were instinctively convinced of the equality of the 
sexes, upon which persuasion all modern gallantry is founded. The 
conjugal severity (severa matrimonia) of these savages has not, toge- 
ther with their attachment to the women, desoended to their modern 
posterity. Female offenders are not now whipped through the streets. 

5 A Dialogue, p. 395, vol. ii. Hume’s Essays. 

t Mr. W. Montague stated this to the Duke of Hamilton, in 
presence of Dr. Moore at Venice.—See a View of Manners, &c. in 
Italy. Against this merit may be weighed the fact, that the Chinese 
proscribed Christianity on account of the liberty and equality which 
it granted to the female sex, and that, therefore, our religion will ne- 
ver be that of China. ‘Une chose bien triste,” says Montesquieu, 
liv. xix. cap. 18. 

+ Thornton’s Present State of Turkey, p. 311, 4to. 
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philosophers of antiquity comments upon the defective 
policy which gave such undue power and liberty to their 
women.* Allowing the complete superiority of their mi- 
litary character,t we cannot but put them at the lowest 
rank amongst the professors and inventors of sciences 
and arts; nor do we find that when wealth and power had 
. Made them luxurious to a degree unrivalled by any other 
Grecian state, their debaucheries were accompanied with 
any signs of taste or ingenuity. 

It would be as difficult to discover the cause, as to 
decide upon the merits, of the Oriental treatment of wo- 
men. Polygamy, and the seclusion of females, are not, 
as Baron Reideselt (supported by the authority of Mon-: 
tesquieu) supposes, the immediate effects of a warm san, 
nor are they to be found alone in southern climates. 
«6 Usages are indepondent of latitude and longitude.” |] A 
plurality of wives is allowed amongst the Kamschatdales ; 
and there is no less sensuality in their frozen huts than 
in the harems of the Turks. In Thibet, and some cold 
coantries of Asia, a wife is permitted to have several 
husbands: this, says Montesquieu, is because in those 
placés there are born more male than female children :6 
but whatever may be the cause, it is clear from this very 
instance, that the passions of the one sex at least, are 
as strong in cold as in- warm climates. The Egyptians 
did. not seclade their women until the time of Hakem, the 
third Fatimite Caliph, and rebelled when the order was — 
first promulgated. The Assyrians allowed the women 
to feast with the men, although in the heart of a country 


* Aristot. lib. i. Rhetoric ; lib. ii. Politic. De Pauw, Philosophical 
Dissertations on the Greeks, vol. ii. Sect. 10. 

{ Xenophon told the ten thousand, that it would be unseemly both 
in their eyes and his own, to appoint him general, when a Lacedemo- 
nian. was present—Kups Αγά. lib. 5. p. 434; and this ascendancy was 
so much the moreextraordinary, as the other Grecian states had at that 
time such a reputation for military skill, that Caryatides, a Theban, 
journeyed about, enquiring if any city or nation was in want of a ge- 
neral—erpernyhay καὶ επάγγελλομιθνος, 4ὲ Τίς A πολές w ADVOE oTpATAy 
dsosto.—Ibid. lib. Z. p. 499. ° 

+ “La Polygamie et l’usage de tenir les femmes renfermées chez 
. elles sont donc dea effets des climats chauds,” &c.—Voyage au Le- 
vant, chap. ix. p. 338. .. 
|| State of Turkey, ῥ. 907, 4to. 

'§ De l’Esprit de Lois. Liv. xvi. cap. 4. 
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whose inhabitants have been at all fimes most strict in 
that respe:t, and considered the custom as a strange cor- 
ruption and degeneracy of manners.* ‘The restraint se- 
verely observed one hundred and fifty years ago in the 
treatment of the Spanish women, was not produced by the 
sun, but was a relic of Moorish manners. The distinc- 
tion between the hooded Theban women and the Spartan 
Phsenomerides, was caused, not by the different aspect 
of the sky, but the separate institutions of the two states. 

It may be inferred that the Turks, when they first 
issued from their mountains, and were like their other 
Tartar brethven a wandering nation, had not such abi- 
lity of confining their women as their Ottoman descen- 
dants, who have fixed settlements, and have deserted the 
camp for the city. Neither Carpin, Rubruquis, nor the 
other early travellers amongst the Oriental Tartars, ad- 
vert to any seclusion of their females, although they notice 
the plurality and the buying of their wives.{ We learn, 
however, that the delicacy of never speaking of their 
females, is ascribed in a much higher degree to the Turk- 
ish nations, than to the other Orientals.{ 

Whether we are to call their seclusion barbarous or 
not, the pity bestowed upon the Turkish women may well 
be spared. Lady M. W. Montague, who had the best 
means of forming a judgment, has given an enviable pic- 
ture of their domestic life; and, as far as can be ob- 
served from their public appearance, they are in pusses- 
sion of the enjoyments suited to their taste. They can 
ride .in their arabats, sail in their barges, and ramble 
at pleasure through the crowded streets of the city, or 
the walks in the environs of Pera. Persons of high rank 
may refuse themselves the latter gratification, but if they 
do, it is a voluntary restraint, as under disguise they may 


* Decline and Fall, νο]. ti. 4to. p. 351. 

Ἰ Au reste, chacun peut avoir autant de femmes qu’il en peut 
nourrir .... Its les achetent fort cherement de leur peres et meres 
.-.. Voyage de Carpinen Tartarie, article in—* Pour ce qui est de 
leurs mariages, il faut scavoir que personne n’a de femme s’il ne I’a- 
chete.”—Voyage de Rubruquis en Tartarie, chap. ix. ;-Voyages faits- 
principalementen Asie, &c. ὰ La Haye, m.pcc.xxxv. 

+ The common delicacy of the Orientals in never speaking of their 


women, is ascribed in a much higher degree by Arabash to the Turk- 
ish nation.—Decline and Fall, &c. cap. 65, note 31. 
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walk alone in any quarter ; a liberty not enjoyed by the 
higher classes of our own capital. Not only the Arme- 
nian burying-ground, but the sloping gardens of Dolma- 
Baktche, a mile beyond on the shore of the Bosphorus, 
are frequented by many parties of ladies, who seat them- 
selves on silken cushions and rich carpets, the furniture 
of their houses, and view the djerid playing in the flat 
below, or the hamours of a Jewish mountebank under a. 
spreading mulberry-tree. A little boy, called a Dolop- 
oglassi, generally accompanies them, and plays on a man- 
doline whilst they are sipping their coffee and sherbet, and 
attending to the gambols of their infant children. 
. No one has written on the character of this nation 
without noticing the reciprocal affection of the mother 
and the children in a Turkish family, and this feeling, 
tender in the one, respectful in the other, and constant 
and indissoluble in both, must of itself secure for the wo- 
men a happiness which the artificial regulations of Euro- 
pean society have perhaps a tendency to interrupt and 
annihilate. The Valide, or Sultan-Mother, possesses a 
maternal power, and has sometimes exercised an unpro- 
pitious influence over the Grand Signior himself. The 
aw which forbids the Mussulman to mourn for the dead,* 
still allows the mother to weep three days over the tomb 
of her son. The woman has an absolute controul in her 
household, and enjoys a domestic power which, amongst 
ourselves, it is often the fruitless aim and labour of a 
whole female lifeto attain. Though the « benden dosol,” 
or two words of divorce, can dissolve a marriage, they 
cannot deprive the wife of her portion, which remains at 
all times, and under every circumstance, inviolable. 
The plurality of wives, which the spirit of an Euro- 
pean lady cannot even reflect upon with patience, is not 
in Turkey so terrible, nor so common a calamity as is 
generally supposed. The wives, even if there are four, 
live in separate suites of apartments, and command their 
separate establishments. The daughters of Sultans, or 
such as bring large portions. will not allow of a rival; 
and these vho are not wealthy cannot afford an expen- 
sive establishment of wives any more than of horses or 
slaves. The same observation may be made respecting 


* Bobovius on the Turkish Liturgy, sect. 5. 


concubinage. The use of female slaves is not, perhaps, 
- nore common in Turkey, than the promiscuous amours 
of the husbands of Paris or London : the difference is only 
in the institution, which avowedly admits of such a prac- 
tice. It should be recollected, that the female attendants 
usually belong to the mistress, and not to the master of 
a family. Former writers have corrected the errors of 
Christendom, which encouraged a belief that the Mus- 
sulmans considered their females made solely for the gra- 
tification of believers, and denied them souls, and a place 
in the future paradise.* 

These absurdities may be credited by some of the vulgar, 
although the same funeral service is performed over the 
defnnct of both sexes ; but Sir Paul Rycaut was -entirely 
mistaken, when he attributed the depravity of the Turk- 
ish women to their disbelief in a future state.; He was 
also going too far, in describing them as destitute of all 
principles of virtue. Examples of sensuality are no 
doubt to be found amongst them, and many travellers, 
who perhaps have only been served by the procurers of 
Pera with Armenian females, will be ready to vouch for, 
and magnify the fact. They have, it is true, as great a 
scope for the indulgence of any evil inclination as the 
beauties of Christendom ; but Lady M. W. Montague can-_ 


* “Mahomet was not so hard-hearted towards the women as to 
exclude them from heaven.”? There are passages in the Koran which 
decide the matter—“ Whosoever doth good works, either man or 
woman, and believeth, shall enter into Paradise.” They shall enter 
gardens of pleasure, together with those of their fathers or wives 
that have done good.” ‘‘Believing men and believing women shall 
enter into the heavenly Paradise.”—See Surat. x}. ν. 43; xvi. v. 95; 
Kill. v. 23; xlviii. v. 5; lvii. v. 12; lx v. 12; lxvi. ν. 11. See a Short: 
System of the Mahometan Fheology, collected from the Arabic Au- 
thors by Adrian Reeland, Lond. 1712, sect. 18. Add to this, that the- 
learned Dr, T. Hyde, commenting on the Turkish Liturgy of Bobo- 
‘vius, says, “the sensual pleasures of Paradise are reckoned allego- 
rical by the wisest Mahometans, that they may be better conceived. 
by human understanding; just as many things are said in the Holy 
Bible, after the manner of men. For, writing to the Morocco embas- 
sador, when I mentioned a pleasant garden like tbat of Paradise, he 
-answered me by a-reproof, sdying, Paradise was such a place to which 
nothing could be likened in this world, to wit, which neither eye had seen, 
nor ear heard, nor entered into the heart ef men.”—A Treatise concern- 
ing the Turkish Liturgy, sect. 5, note d, p. 142. 


Τ Hist. of the Ottoman Empire, 8yo. p. 271, quoted in the above 
commentary, 
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not have been serious, when she hints that. they are 
equally licentioos. 1 heard several tales similar to those 
told in books, of assignations formed at the shops of Jew- 
ish merchants and jewellers, some of which had termi- 
nated tragically. An Italian, who kept a trinket shop 
in Pera, disappeared suddenly, and a body was found iu 
his house entirely stripped, which was afterwards disco- 
vered to be that of a female of distinction, who, to gratify 
her lever, had robbed the harem of her husband, and had 
been murdered to prevent detection. The same motive 
has sometimes been fatal to the other party. The courte- 
saris of the suburbs are chiefly Greeks, although there 
are some Armenians, and a few of the lowest class are 
Mahometans. I should doubt whether there is in the cha- 
racter of the Turkish women, ignorant as they are, more 
voluptuousness than in the spiritual females of our ow 
luxurious metropolis. 
- It is roundly asserted by Busbek, Sandys,* and other 
- writers, that they are tainted with that which the author 
of the Present State of Turkey has overshadowed in the 
delicacy of bis phrase, «646 an incorrectness of taste, and 
irregularity of conduct.”+ The charge must have been , 


founded on individual. instances, but these enormities 


cannot, from any thing I heard, bo called characteristic of 
the Turkish women. 3 

The external appearance of the females does not pro- 
mise any very superior personal beauty. Their form is 
unwieldy and flaccid, but their large black eyes surmount- 
ed with an arched brow on a forehead of dazzling white- 
ness, would be sufficiently attractive, if the appearance 
of the same features in almost every woman did not lead 
one to suspect these beauties to be artificial, which is ge- 
nerally the case. The other parts of their faces are of a 
regular make, and of a polished smoothness. Their dyed 
- nails, and some other personal peculiarities, are no more 
agreeable to.an European taste than their custom of smok- 
ing. Nothing can be more dissimilar than the appearance 
of a Turkish lady at home and abroad. Her envelopement 
is thrown off within doors, and, as Sandys says,} her under 


* Epistol. iij. A Relation of a Journey, p. 69, lib. i. 
+ P. 355, edit. 4to. 
+ Relation ofa Journey, lib. i. p. 68. 
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are then her upper garments, which, although covered 
with gold and other heavy ornaments, are certainly not 
contrived for the concealment of her charms. 

Travellers are at this day under disadvantages not ex- 
perienced in former times, if, as Mr. Tournefort aaserts, 
the interior of female baths was once open to the inspec- 
tion of the curious.¢ These retreats are at present abso- 
lutely inaccessible; nor does it now happen that the wo- 
men take, as it is reported they formerly did,} any inte- 
rest in the conversion of unbelievers. 

The purchase of females was at one time permitted to 
the Christians: at present, none but Mahometans are al- 
_. lowed that privilege, or can even be present at the inspec- 
tion of the slaves. Aurat-Bazar, the former female slave- 
market, was burnt down in the last rebellion. ‘The Impe- 
rial Odalisques, belonging to the Sultan’a harem, are for 
the most part presents from the Pashas, procured from 
the merchants who trade in Circassia and Georgia. They 
are the attendants of the Khaduns, or favourites of the 
Sultan, the household of each of whom is composed of 
450 or 200 of these beauties. This is a more probable 
relation than that the whole of the Qdalisques live and 
sleep in two large dormitories, as is commonly reported. 
‘It is amongst the secrets of the mysterious interior of the 
‘seraglio (the dévlet jurérXs words never pronounced with- 
out respect by the Turks), which, in spite of all research, 
are even yet preserved, that the number of the Khaduns 
is not precisely known: the last account of the harem 
limits them to seven. This calculation, one way or the 
other, must be much over-rated, as it would furnish the 
Sultan with between thirteen and fourteen hundred con- 
cubines : Sultan Achmet the First is said, in the Continua- 
tion of Knolles, to have retained three thousand; but 
Sandys, who was at his court, makes the number five hun- 
dred.|| It is reported, that the Odalisques of the present 
Grand Signior do not amount to more than three hundred. 


* Voyage du Levant, lettre xiv. p. 93. tom. ii. 
{ Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux, par M. Galand. 


+ Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, Paris, 1809, p. 22. Dr. 
Dallaway says they were six until the time of .Abdulhamid, the last 
, Sultan but two, who added one Khadun.—Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 27. 


i| Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 74. 
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Mr. De Tott*® seenta to think that thé annual expense of 
each female’s dress does not exceed ten guineas, and con- 
cludes from that circumstance, that the harem may be 
supported without any vast revenue.—An effectual method 
of suddenly diminishing this establishment was adopted 
by the late Grand Vizier Bairactar, who drowned more 
than a hundred Odalisques of Sultan Mustapha’s harem, 
instead of removing them, as is usually the custom, to 
Eski Sarai, the Old Seragtio. 

The idle tales relative to the amatory ceremonies of the 
Imperial harem require no farther contradiction than they 
have before met with from well-informed writers. It ap- 
pears that the Suitan’s selections are made during his vi- 
sits to the Khaduns, or sometimes the Valide, and that his 
choice is notified by the Keyayah-Khadun, or intendant 
of the harem. The story of throwing the handkerchief, 
which was so established a fact, that it was indroduced 
with no little success upon the English stage,; and be- 
came proverbial, is not so entire a fiction as has been 
lately imagined, but originates in the oriental practice of 
accompanying a visit with a gift, and generally of shawls 
worked in gold or silver. The Keyayah, on delivering 
the notice, presents the Odalisque with a piece of muslin, 
containing usually some night garments and embroidered 
handkerchiefs. 

Every epithet of commiseration has been attached to 
the ladies of the harem ; bat as no writer was ever able to 
speak from personal experience, the pity may be gratui- 
tously and unseasonably bestowed upon persons who are 
not, perhaps, at all sensible that they can be the objects of 
any other feeling than envy and admiration. It was say- 
ing more perhaps than was intended, when Mr. ‘l'ourne- 
fort allowed them to be, of all the slaves in the world, the 
least miserable. Educated from a tender age within the 
precincts of the Seraglio, and feeling not a wish for that 
liberty which no female in the empire enjoys, they par- 
take of all the amusements, and are educated in all the 


* Vol. i. p. 131. 

{+ His Majesty withdrew with the fair one to the interior; ‘ which,” 
said a writer in a periodical paper of the day, “‘ might be a subject of 
great content to the parties, although we that staid without, made, 
methought, but a ridiculous figure.” 


. 0ο 
: Voyage du Levant, lettre xiii. vol. ii. p. 20, edit. Paris, 1717. 
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accomplishments of. their sex ; and the hopes of each are 
constantly cherished by the chance of her being the fa- 
vourite of her Imperial master, and perhaps the mother of 
an Ottoman sovereign. 

The Valide,.or Sultan-mother, has revenues and a se- 
parate establishment : her influence has in some rei 
been considerable enough to be highly prejudicial to the 
interests of the empire: such was the mother of Musta- 
pha the First. . 

In the first alliance of England and the Porte, there 
was an interchange of presents and letters between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Empress- Wife, as she was styled, of 
Amurath the Third,* who possessed the importance al- 
ways attached to the mother of the heir apparent, and in- 
deed to any Hasseki, or mother of a royal son, and con- 
tinued to enjoy her dignity and power as-Valide, in the 
reign of Mahomet the Third. The Queens of the harem 
have been charged with the commission of every disgrace- 
ful violence ; and the ferocious ambition of one female, 
whose character has been rendered notorious by the pen 
which has represented it in the most agreeable traits, has ~ 
communicated itself to the whole succession of female Sual- 
tans. But Roxalana and the mother of Mustapha are 
not to cast a shade over all the Ottoman Princesses, any 
more than Catharine of Medicis is to be given as a fair 
specimen of a French Queen.} The powerful females of 
the harem have been allowed to possess in a superior ᾖε- 
gree a virtue which is of itself the characteristic of a 
noble and ingenuous mind—their early benefactors they 
never forget ; and the rise of several great men of the 
‘Turkish empire has originated from the gratitude of a fa- 
vourite, who did not fail to bear in mind the author of her 
introduction to the Seraglio. The Valide, in the time of 
the late Selim, was presented to Sultan Mustapha his 


* See Hakluyt, The English Voyages, &c. vol. ii. p. 311, edit. 1593. 


Τ The cruel Queen of Solyman, who caused him to murder his gal- 
lant son Mustapha, and the infant son of that Prince, cannot be recog- 
nised’in the gay French mistress. The Roxalana of Busbek (see 
Busbeq. epist. i. p. 29, usq. ad. 37 ; epist. 11. p. 121, edit. Oxon. 1660) 
and Cantemir is not the Roxalana of Marmontel; but the author of 
Moral Tales has recorded the manner in which she rose to power 
’ (Gnd he founded his story on a fact), rather than the use which she 
“ aferwards made of her authority evet the Sultan. 
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father at the age of nine, by Veli-Effendi the Mofti; and 
‘when, in the reign of her son she was all-powerful, she 
loaded with wealth Veli Vade, the child of her first 
master, and advanced him to the highest honours of the 
Law. 


I will now conclude this notice of the Imperial harem, - 


which, as Tournefort says of his account of Gallipoli, is 
all I can tell of it without having been there, with mention- 
ing, that I made no effort to get a sight of its inmates, 
being persuaded of the total impracticability of such an 


attempt. I¢ has not been at all times impossible to pene- | 


trate into the gardens of the Seraglio, by the assistance of 
a foreigner employed in-their superintendance ; but the 
time chosen for that enterprise must be when the Kha- 
duns and the Odalisques have been removed to their sum- 
mer palaces: even the adventurous Pouqueville beheld only 
an empty dormitory. When any of the ladies walk in the 


| gardens with the Sultan, or move from the different dwell- 


ings of the Seraglio, the Black Eunuchs precede them 5 
and at the redoubtable cry of «« Helvet!? any gardeners 
_ ‘who may be within the walls, abandon their work, and fly 


to the gates : even the White Eunuchs are excluded. A | 


leiteres wonld be at once cut to pieces by the sabres of 
the Blacks-—« Qui est ce qui voudroit mourir pour un 
coup-d’eil si mal employé 2333 


bry) aneeorts Voyage du Levant, lettre xiii. vol. iii. p. 20, edit. Paris, 


Vo1. ΠΠ. ,. Kk 
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‘LETTER XLY. 


The Valley of Sweet Waters.—The Plain of the Barbysses. 
—The Woods and Village of Belgrade.—Road to Bu 
dere. —The Thracian Banks of the Bosphorus.—The Town 
and Meadow of Buyuk-dere.—The European Side of the 
Canal to Fanaraki.—The Cyanean Isles, and Ancient 


Altar.—The Asiatic Shores of the Bosphorus.—The New — 


Castles.—The Hieron.—Giant’s Mountain.—The Shore to 
Scutari.—Bourgaloue.—Fanar-Baktchessi.—Kaddi-Keui 
on the Site of Chalcedon. —Kis-Kualesi, or Leander’s Tower. 


STRANGERS at Pera are usually taken to see a 
certain number of spots in the vicinity of Constantinople; 
the chief of which are the valley of Sweet Waters, the vil- 
ages of Belgrade and Buyuk-dere, the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, the Giant’s tomb, the mountain of Bourgaloue above 
Scutari, and the garden of Fanar-Baktchessi. At the 
head of the port is a large flat of low land, having very 
much the appearance of the meadows near the harbour of 
Portsmouth, which seems to have been created by the per- 


petual allavions of the river Lycus, formed by the united. 


streams of the ancient Cydaris and Barbysses. There 
are some paper-mills near the head of the port, which 
have given the spot the name of Kiat-Hana, or in Greek, 
Kartaricos. A mile and a half beyond the mills, the 
ground rises on each side, and encloses a flat valley 
adorned with the pleasure-zrounds and kiosk of Sultan 
Achmet the Third, which were constructed by a French- 
man on the plan of the gardens at Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau. ‘The river is there converted into a straight 
canal, running between: avenues of tall trees. At the 
kiosk the stream rans over two flights of marble steps. 
Near the cascade is a grove of tall trees, which is the re- 
sort of parties from Pera and Constantinople. I have 
seen a circle of French gentlemen, with a cloth before 
them covered with bottles and glasses and cold provisions, 


/ 
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much after the manner of our jaunting citizens, amusing 
themselves with a Jew conjurer, and bursting into loud 
fits of laughter; whilst the groups of Turks, also spec- 
tators, and some of.them in two little lattice-work boxes, 
built as namasgahs, or places of prayer, contemplated the 
scene with countenances of invincible gravity, forming a 
strong contrast with the obstreperous mirth of the noisy 
foreigners. Strings of females promenading between the 
avenues, sets of dancing Greeks, horses superbly capari- 
soned, add to the beauty aad singularity of the spectacle 
which is to be seen on any fine day in the valley of Sweet 
Waters. At the kiosk of Kiat-Hana there is a line of 
field-pieces pointed up the valley, not intended for defence, 
but for the practice of the Topges. The kiosk was the fa- 
vourite summer palace of Sultan Selim: it is a gaudy 
building, not very large, of dath and plaster ; and not hav- 
ing been inhabited by the court for some time, is now 
neglected and in decay. 
_  Anile and a half above Kiat-Hana there is a small vil- 

lage which is at the mouth of the valley of Sweet Waters, 
and separates it from another long plain, enclosed on 
each side by a chain of hills. It may be about six miles 
in extent : the Barbysses runs through its whole length. 
The plain is the pasturage of the Sultan’s horses, which 
are turned out on the 28d of April ; when the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Horse (Buyuk-Embrékhér), and his Deputy 

(Kutchuk Embrékhér), assisted by all the Squires of the 
- Stable (Salahor), and attended by the chief officers of 
state, lead the horses from the royal stables at the gate 
called Ahour Capoussi, in procession through the streets 
of Constantinople to the valley of Sweet Waters ; the 
Sultan himself inspecting the ceremony from the pavi- 
lion of Alay Kiosch, near the great gate of the Seraglio. | 
Daring the season of their feeding, they are watched by 
parties of. Bulgars, or Bulgarians, who live in black tents 
pitched on the spot, and render it dangerous to pass the 
valley alone, or after the night-fall, as they make no scru- 
ple of demanding alms in too imposing a manner to he 
refused, and sometimes fire upon travellers, under pre- 
tence of attention to their charge. A gentleman of the 
English embassy, attended by a Janissary, was one even- 
ing, on refusing to stop, saluted by several shots, and 
only saved himself from running the guantict down the 
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valley, by galloping up one of the steep bills on the side 
of the meadows.—{t is not surprising that the royal 
horses should be treated with such respectful attention, 
since the Imperial stirrup is still addressed by petitioners, 
as in the times when the city of the Sultan was a camp, 
his palace a tent, and his throne a saddie. The Rikiab- 
Agaleri, or officers composing the board of state which 
goes by the name of the Stirrup, are the Bostandge- 
Bashe, the two Embrékhors, and the intendant of the pa- 
lace-porters, Capidge Kehayassi.* 

The country beyond the valley, as well as on each side, 
is an expanse of open downs, which, generally speaking, 
is the character of all the immediate vicinity of Constan- 
tinople towards the interior of Thrace. The forests of 
Belgrade commence about ten miles from Pera, extend- 
ing in length from the village of Bourgas towards the 
shores of the Black Sea, not less than twelve miles, and 
ranging along the coast at intervals for at least a hundred 
miles. A rich vein of coal, which has not yet been 
worked, has been discovered in the woods near the sea- 
shore. 

At Bourgas is a portion of the aqueduct built original- 
ly by Theodosius, or Valens and Valentinian ; destroyed 
by the Avars in the reign of Heraclius ; repaired by Con- 
stantine Iconomachus ; and totally reconstructed by So- 
lyman the Magnificent.t Pococke has given a very mi- ~ 
nute account of this structure.t The most ancient part 
of it, as to its appearance and materials, which-are alter- 
nate layers of brick and stone, is that within the walls ; 
the largest, that at Bourgas, whichis a stupendous strac- 
ture, four hundred and forty feet long and one hundred 
and seven feet high. The aqueduct at Pontcysylity may 
very safely be compared to either of these works.—Bour- 
gas is between four and five miles from Belgrade. The 
road passes through a forest on a gravel-walk, by a 


* Mr. Eton asserted (Survey of Turkish Empire, p. 27) the preser- 
vation of this ancient form. Mr. Thornton, “after searching with 
some care,” (chap iii. p. 97) could hear nothing of the stirrup, which 
does however exist, since a firman of Selim’s to Baron Hubschs, Da- 
nish minister at the Porte, relative to some French prisoners, was da- 
ted from :the Rikiab-Agaleri. 


Τ Le Chevalier, Voyage de la Propontide, &c. vol.i. p. 109- 
+ Observations on Thrace, pp. 136, 137- 
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stream dammed op by high massive walls, and near Bel- 
grade skirts two large reservoirs. The largest of these 
is railed off, and as the wood grows down to the water’s 
edge, and is intersected by many paths and yreen rides, 
looks like a Jake in a cultivated park, and has indeed 
- much the appearance of the piece of water at Bowood 
\ Park, in the county of Wilts. The village of Belgrade 
itself is embosomed in the depth of the forest, a little 
above a streamlet (the ancient Hydraulis) which falls 
into the reservoirs, and supplies the whole capital with 
‘water. On a green knoll is the country-house of Mr. 
Pisani, the chief dragoman, which was built by Sir Ro- 
bert Ainslie, on. the site, as some assert, of the mansion 
which the residence of Lady M. W. Montague has ren- 
dered an object of curiosity to every traveller. Another 
site is also pointed out, but the first place has the advan- 
tage of being more beautifully situated than any other in 
.the village, and it ‘alone commands a view of the first lake 
through a vista of the neighbouring groves, which so con- 
ceal the termination of the reservoir, as to give the 
water the appearance of a broad river winding through 
the woods. : 

Some of the foreign ambassadors retire to this village 
during spring and autumn. The French Minister gave a 
sort of féte-champétre whilst we were there, and several 
large tents were pitched on a green near the rivulet, for 
the accommodation of the party during their repasts, and 
to enclose a space which was each evening allotted to the 
dancers. ‘The carousal lasted four days. | 

The repose of Belgrade is completely interrupted by 
the loud merriment of the Greeks, who often retire thither 
from the eye of superiority, and celebrate their mar- 
riages and church-feasts with discordant music and songs. 
Night after night is kept awake by the pipes, tabors, and 
fiddles, of their moonlight dances ; and the fountains, re- 
sorted to by the nymphs which charmed Lady M. W. 
Montague,* do not adulterate the beverage of the youths 
who assist at these continued Saturnalia. 

The route from Belgrade to Buyuk-dere is through the 
woods, but after an hour’s ride you burst suddenly upon 
the view of the Bosphorus, and the mountains of Asia. At 


* Letter xxxvi. 
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this spot an aqueduct, built in the beginning. of the last 
century for the supply of Pera and Galata, and the vil- 
lages on the Thracian side of the canal, crosses a narrow 
dell, and the road passes under one of the stupendous 
arches into a yalley between sloping woods, which ex- 
pands at last into a large meadow, or rather green plain, 
stretching down to the shore of a deep bay or inlet of the 
Bosphorus, called formerly Bathykolpos, and still preser- 
ving its name in the Turkish appellation of Buyuk-dere. 

It was numbered amongst the ancient glories of the 
Bosphorus, that: its banks were adorned with continued 
edifices; and the earliest of modern travellers remarked, 
that, after the desolation of many ages, they had risen 
again under the empire of the Turks, and covered the 
shore for ten miles, from Metopon, the point of Galata, 
to the promontory Estias.* The same peculiarity is still 
. observable on the Thracian border of the strait ; and from 
Tophana there is a succession of villages, or rather a 
street of wooden houses, skirting the water’s edge, the 
intervals between which are occupied with royal palaces 
and their surrounding domains. The banks are every 
where high, and their declivities above the dwellings are 
covered with wood, interspersed with vineyards and 
hanging gardens. 

To the artillery barrack succeeds the village of Fon- 
doukle, commenced by Hussein Aga, in the reign of Ma- 
homet the Fourth, on the site of the place called Argyrv- 
polis, by Atticus, an Archbishop.t Beyond are the gar- 
dens and the pier of Dolma-Baktche, or the Kiosk of 
Melons. Many of the serai, and sammer-houses, have 
received these significant, or rather fantastic, names : one 
‘is the Pearl Pavilion ; another the Star Palace; a third 
the Mansion of Looking-glasses. | 

The Imperial palace beyond Dolma-Baktche, at the 
following village of Beshik-Tash, was built for Bey-Khan, 
the sister of Sultan Selim, and is also a favourite retreat 
of the present Grand Signior. Mr. Melling, who was 
employed in fitting up the interior of the mansion, gave 


* “Collucebat olim ab initio Bospori ad finem xdificiis continuis, 
quz longis bellis eversa .iterum excitantur, &c. &c.”—Pet. αγ], 
Prefat. ap. Banduri Imperium Orientale. Pars tertia, p. 255, edits 
Paris, 1711, / 


Τ Socrat. Ecclesiast. Hist. Melet. Geog. Θρακ», p. 437. 
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no favourable report of it to his friend Dr. Pouqueville ;* 
nor is there any magnificence in the exterior appearance 
of the building. The white pannels and coloured pents, 
with gilded lattices, are, however, of a character more 
suitable to every surrounding object than the domes and 
colonnades which an European taste might have substi- 
tated for the present sera of Beshik-Tash. At this vil- 
lage is shown the tomb of Bek-Tash, the Saint who bless- 
ed the infant corps of Janissaries, by holding over them 
his mantle ; a type of which depends from the caps of those 
soldiers. Dr. Dallaway, however, calls this square piece 
of felt an Egyptian ornament. The tomb of Chaira- 
thene-Pasha, the famous Barbarossa,is also found on the 
same spot. 

‘Next to Beshik-Tash is the village of Orta-Keui, and 
beyond Tefterdar-Bornou, the succeeding: point, that of — 
Kourou-Tchesme, where there is a string of large wooden 
houses, painted in dark colours, belonging to the Greek 
princes, and ecclesiastics of the Fanal, and also to the 
-Fichest of the Armenians. and Jews. 

Arnaut-Keui, the Albanian village, is next to‘Kourou- 
T’chesmé, and a large palace of the Sultan’s succeeds, 
near Effendi-Bornou, where the stream of the Bosphorus, 
called in this part the Devil’s Current (Cheitan Akin- 
dissi), runs with the violence of a mill-race; and the 
boatmen, who are before assisted by a counter current, 
formed by the fresh water of the port, are obliged to tew 
the wherries for nearly a quarter of a mile. The depth 
of the water near the shore is in most parts so considera- 
ble, that the Turkish line-of-batile ships sometimes touch 
the wooden wharfs, and bear away their yards against the 
houses at the edge of the canal. . 

The succeeding point, Kislar-Bornou, is conspicuous 
by the old castle built on the site of some fortresses of 
the Greek Emperors, by Mahomet the Second, which, 
together with a fortress on the opposite shore, points out 
the exact part of the channel where the Persians, Goths, 
Latins, and Turks, suecessively passed the Bosphorus. © 
There are no houses near the fortress, which is in the 
midst of a thick grove, rising to a considerable height on 


* Voyage au Constantinople, p. 207. He calls it “ Mesquin et mé- 
diocre ;” but the author of Constantinople Ancient and Modern, des- 
cribes it in very different terms, P. 139.’ | 
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the steep declivities of the impending hill. It is at this 
spot that the Bosphorus appearslike a majestic river, wind- 
ing between banks as high and woody as those of the Wye, 
and not less lively and cultivated than the borders of the 
Thames.—I have seen, says Gyllias, the banks of the Pe- 
neus, and the shady dell between the Theasalian hills of 


Olympus and Ossa : I have seen also the green and fruit- | 


ful borders of those streams which flow through the rug- 
ged mountains of the Median Tempes: «but I have 
beheld nothing more lovely than the vale through which 
the Bosphorus rolls its waters, adorned on either side by 
softly-swelling hills and gently-sinking dales, clothed with 
woods, vineyards, and gardens, and rich with a gay va- 
riety of shrubs, flowers, herbs, and fruit-trees.”* 

Nearly opposite to Mahomet’s Tower, in the midst of 
a green meadow watered by two rivulets, and shaded 
with clumps of trees which give it the appearance of a 
park, stands a large country-seat, the property of the 
Grand Signior, but: inhabited by the Bostandge-Bashe, 
with a centre and wings like an European mansion-house. 
The inspection of the canal, as the straits are called, is 
entrusted to this state officer ; and he may not unfrequent- 
ly be seen, in the dusk of the evening, in his eight-oared 
barge, skirting the villages on the banks. At this time 
the rayahs are careful to extinguish every light, and sus- 
pend the sound of music and dancing, which is often heard 
in passing under their gloomy-looking dwellings. 

The towers of the castles have a mean appearance, ag 
they are covered with conical roofs. At the bottom of 
' Mahomet’s Tower the boatmen point out to strangers the 
low doorways of dungeons, from which they say no one 
was ever known to return. ‘They were, indeed, for some 
time the prisons of Christian captives of rank.t But the 
Towers of Oblivion (such was their name in the time of 
the Greek Emperors) are now no longer a place of con- 
finement for the condemned, nor for prisoners of war. 
The opposite castle of Anadoli, or Bogaz-Hissar, where 
the battery is more formidable than of Roumeli, or Eski- 
Hissar, is on a flat undsr the hills projecting into the 


* Prefat. ibid. 


Turribus ejus utuntur pro carceribus ad tuendos principes viros 
Christianos in belle captos.—Pet. Gyilii de Boss. Thrac. lib. ii. cap. 13. 
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attait, the breadth of which in this place is about half a 
mile. This spot, perhaps seven miles up the strait, is 
said by most authors to be midway of the Bosphorus, and 
according to the ancient dimensions of the canal, may 
have been in that position; but it is commonly called at 
Constantinople by the boatmen, as far from Tophana as 
from Buyuk-dere, which corresponds with all the modern 
maps, and gives the whole canal, from the mouth at Fa- 
naraki to the point of Scutari, a length of twenty or twen- 
ty-one miles. Mr. Tournefort’s computation of sixteen 
miles and a half seema under-rated.* 

Beyond the castle, and the point Kislar-Bornou, there 
is an inlet of shoal-water, called Balta-Liman, in which 
We saw many small trading vessels belonging to Frank 
merchants, stopped in. their progress towards the Black 
Sea by an order of the Porte. A little river runs under a 
wooden bridge into the bay. Frem Balta-Liman to a 
bay, Stenia, there are no houses, but the remains of an- 
cient foundations are to be seen near the water side. 

* Yeni-Keui is a village a little beyond ; and from this point 
the canal takes a sweep towards the north, after a mile 
of rocky shore. The long village of Terapia, where is 
the French minister’s summer palace, ranges close along 
the edge of the canal. From a short distance beyund . 
Terapia, boats going to Buyuk-dere cross the deep bay ; 
and opposite to a point, «« Keres-Bornou,” you have the 
first view of the opening into the Black Sea.} . 


* Letter xv. p. 119, vol. ii. 


{ Mr. Le Chevalier (Voyage de la Propontide, &c. vol. ii. pp. 50— 
64) has taken considerable pains in arranging the comparative topo- 
graphy of the Bosphorus, which may save the reference to Gylhus, 
and even to the learned detail contained in Mr. Tournefort’s fifteenth 
letter (vol. ii. p. 118.et seq.), although he does not altogether agree with 
either of those authorities. According to his notice, Fondoukle is 
near the Zantéum, where the Megarenses adored Ajax ; Besbik-Tash, 
the site of the stone Thermastis ; Tefterdar-Bornou, the promontory Cli- 
dion , !ffendi-Bornou, Estias; Kislar-Bornou, Herméum, near the Wo- 
man’s Port; Baita-Liman, the gulfof Phydalia ; the bay of Stenia, Leos. 
thenios ; the bay of Terapia, Pharmacias; Keres-Bornou, the site of Pe- 
tra Dicaia, or the Just Stone; which resisied the robbery of one of two 
sailors who deposited their treasure there, with an cath not to invade 
it except by common consent (a story which Le Chevalier says is still 
in the mouth of the fishers of the‘Bosphorus). It cannot but be re- 
marked, that the modern have occasionally a reference to the an- 
cient names, some of which are translated into Turkish, others into 
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Buyuk-dere contains the coantry hopses of the Franks 
of Pera, and the Russian, Danish, Swedish, Austrian, 
and other ministers. The facades of these mansions are 
most of them in the European taste, and range along an 
extensive strand a mile and a half long, in front of the 
sea, which is the evening promenade of the inhabitants 
and visitors. Behind them are large gardens, with groves 
of plane, lime, and walnut trees, overshadowing parterres 
of fowers and valuable plants. ‘The meadow or plain, 
the Kalos-agros of the Byzantines, before mentioned, at 
the bottom of the bay, is mown into a smooth plain, and 

is also a favourite resort of parties from the village, 
who take coffee and sherbets under the shade of a large 
plane, or rather a clump of eleven trees growing from 
one rvot, commemorated in the Gardens of Delille. On 
every side this fine valley is embanked by high and wa- 
ving acclivities, covered with verdure; and on the west 
and north inclosed with the woods of Belgrade, running 
like a park plantation along the verge of the hills. 

There is at Buyuk-dere, upon the water’s edge, an 
hotel kept by an Englishman, one Marriot, in which a 
atranger may find very comfortable lodgings and good 
are. 

On our first visit to this village, we went in the Am- 
bassador’s barge to the mouth of the straits. Keeping 

-on the Thracian side, we passed first a headland, and 
then a small bay, into which runs a river.* At another 
time I rambled over the hills above the river, where it is 
joined by another small stream, and found them a con- 
tinued vineyard. ‘The strait at this part contracts, and 
there is a battery on the European shore, at the foot of 
the hill anciently called Amilton by Dionysius of Byzan- 
tium,} erected by the French engineer Mounier in 1795, 
and containing twenty-five pieces of heavy ordnance. 


modern Greek, others only half translated, and others again not 
translated, but only having a relation to the old title. Thus Buyuk- 
dere, is Bathy-Kolpos ; Terapia, Pharmacias; Kislar Bornou, the Wo- 
man’s Port ; and Balta-Liman, the Port of the Hatchet, which seems to 
be so called from being thought the scene of a victory gained by the 
ancient heroine Phydalia. 


οἱ “Promontoriam nuncupatum Simam pretergressos excipit Scle- 
trinas sinus.”—Dionys. Byzant. ap. Pet. Gyll. de Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 19. 


t Ibid. cap. 20. 
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‘It is called Teli-Talian. Three quarters of a mile be- 
yond we passed Roumeli-Kavak, the castle of Roumelia, . 
on the banks of the small river Chrysorrhoas, where there 
is a battery, raised partly by Mr. ‘Toussaint in 1788, and 
by Mononier in 1794. Above-are some ruins of a castle 
built by the Genoese, on the site of the Temple of Serapis, 
called by Strabo the Temple of the Byzantines. On the 
hill above the Chrysorrhoas, which commands a view of 
the Euxine and of the Propontis, of the Bosphorus and of 
Constantinople, was placed the ancient light-house, to 
direct the vessels to the mouth of the straits.* As we 
advanced we perceived that the hills on each side became 
more high and ragged, terminating on the Thracian shore 
in dark rocky precipices, having no appearance of that 
culture and animated beauty which adorn the borders of | 
the canal below Buyuk-dere. Mr. Tournefort remarked 
a suite of frightful caverns on this shore, the habitations 
of the pitiless Thracians, in passing which the ear was 
often saluted with echoes as loud as-the discharge of artil- 
lery. The whole coast has been described with inimitable 
accuracy by Gyllius, to whom, for every classical infor- 
mation, the traveller should not omit to refer. We row- 
ed by a battery of twelve pieces of cannon, constructed by 
Mounier and another French engineer, and also by the bay 
of Buyuk-Liman, and passing afterwards near the fortress 
of Karipché, built by De Tott in 1773, containing twenty- 
three guns, arrived at Fanaraki, or Roumeli-Fener, the 
European light-house, where there is also a battery anda 
village. We had been two hours on our passage from 
Buyuk-dere. 

We rowed out to, and landed upon the Cyanean rockg, 
which are under the hills of Fanaraki. These rocks, ri- 
sing in five pointed crags, bear a strong resemblance to 
the wood-cut in Sandy’s Travels, although the Augustan 
column, commonly called Pompey’s Pillar, is not as there 
represented, but shows only the original base, a frag- 
ment of white marble a little more than five feet high, and 
nine feet and a half in circumference. A festoon of lau- 
rel leaves, with the head either of an heifer or aram, 18 
still discernable round the marble ; but the faint traces of 
the inscription are defaced by the names of travellers. 


5 Dionys. Byzant. ap. Pet. Gyll. de Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 21. 
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On the upper surface are oblong grooves, the holes, most 
probably, by which the iron and leaden clamps united the 
shaft to the pedestal of the colamn. Mr.-Tournefort talks 
of it as if he had seen it in its original state, with the Co- 
rinthian capital represented in Sandys, and about twelve 
feet high; and mentions it as a decided point, that the 
base and the shaft could not have been designed for each 
other.* This bad been said hy Gylliust and by Sir G. 
Wheler 14 and Dr. Smith, who saw it before the last tra- 
veller, described the height of the pillar to be about eigh- 
teen feet, and the diameter three. The present base may, 
as Gyllius conjecteres, have been the altar which Diony- 
sius of Byzantium says was erected by the Romans on the 
Cyanean rocks, and dedicated to Apollo, and it may also 
have been intended as a landmark, in the same manner 
as the statue of Apollo on the rock at the port of Prasie, 
or Raphti in Attica.} 

Supposing the shaft and base to be of different mate- 
rials, yet the whole of the column was, it is probable, put 
in the present position of the fragment by the person who 
snperadded the pharos, and dedicated it to Augustus, 
since the original place of the altar was visible when Gyl- 
lias travelled. The column was standing in 4780,9 and 
when it fell or was taken down, I have not been able to 
learn. It is remarkable enough, that two conspicuous 
objects at each extremity of the Bosphorus, namely, this 
column,and the fort in the islet opposite te Scutari, should 


* Quand on examine avec soin cette baze et le fust, on covient 
que les deux pieces n’ont jamais été faites l’une pour 1) autre2’—Let- 
tre xy. p. 151, vol. ii. 

+ De Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 25. 

+ A Voyage, &c. book ii. p. 207. 

§ A Collection of Curious Voyages, &c. tome ii. cap. 5, p. 48. 

{| See p. 424, of this volume. 

q Lord Sandwich’s Voyage round the Mediterranean, p. 136. Itis 
worth while to remark that Meletius, writing about the time of Tour- 
nefort, seems to say that the pillar had fallen into the sea, unless he 
alludes to the position in the midst of the waters. To Savaps tus Ῥου- 


ο Μελὰς, TANTO Te 610 avapladan Στυλ», exriyppapay syovca Aariviaay, 


Oxraviays, τίς TAIUY WET LAN EYDOV Της DAARTONS κµται. LUTE TE κε νται 
nas as Kuarsas Naoides—Opexn, p. 438; which appears to bear this lite- 
ral translation: “the Phanar of Roumelia, near which was erected (the 
word invulgar Greek signifies restored) the pillar, beuring the Latin in- 
scription, of Octavius, which now fallen down, is in the midst of the seas, 
where are also the Cyanean ielands.” — 
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have received sach inapplicable titles as Pompey’s Pillar, 
and Leander’s- Tower. oy | 
We did not pass over'to the Cyanean rocks of Asia, 
but rowed round the promontory of Fanaraki, the an- 
cient Panium, that we might say we had been fairly in the 
Euxine. The land recedes much more suddenly than on 
the Asiatic side, so that to those beating along the Thra- 
cian shore, the entrance to the straits is abrupt, and has 
a fantastic appearance, like the mouth of some mighty 
sea-monster ; the white castles on the dark-coloured hills 
having the resemblance of teeth. . | 
The rugged rocks.on each side of this strait, appear at 
this day as if fresh from the irruption of the waters which 
tore a passage into the lake of the Granicus and Rhyn- 
dacus, and creating new channels and seas, gave another 
surface to a vast portion of the western hefnisphere.* 
We tasted the waters of the Euxine, and it was not to 
establish any theory, but merely from a persuasion of the 


* The natives of Samothrace preserved in the age of Diodorus, 2 
tradition of the times, when their ancestors trembled at the flood rush- 
ing from the Propontis through the broken channel of the Hellespont. 
Hist. lib. 5, p. 322. Tournefort, Letter xv. p. 125, vol. ii. See also 
the first book of Strabo, pp. 49, 50, &c. and Casaubon’s Comment. p. 
32. Aristotle arguing upon these supposed facts, thought, that at cer- 
tain intervals the sea necessarily changed its position ; and Pliny men- 
tions that the passages now called straits were forcibly made, “ invi- 
tis terris.”—Prafat. Hist. lib. vi. Naturalists have been convinced that 
the plains between the Caspian and the Baltic were once an expanse of 
water; but that any earthquake would effect such a mighty revolu- 
tion, may not be so decidedly believed, notwithstanding the vestiges of 
great volcanic explosions still observable by travellers. External vio- 

ence gn the body of this planet, may cause that partial alteration of 
its position, which would drive the waters towards a new equator, and 
produce those changes on the face of the earth, which have dried the 
sea, and deluged the land. But the perpetual influx of rivers, which 
was supposed by the ancient naturalists to have caused the irruption 
of the Euxine, wil] not, according to modern theories, account for 
such a phenomenon. The Mediterranean loses by vapour 20,500,000 
tons a day, which is very nearly three times as much as is supplied in 
twelve bours by all the freshes, reckoning those of the Euxine 
amongst them, which fall into that sea. Those who believe with Dr. 
Halley, that there is “an equilibre of receipt and expense in the 
whole sea,” will doubt, perhaps, whether tlie formation of straits is 
to be ascribed to any such event as that alluded to above, nor will 
they be alarmed lest the prophecy which Polybius records in his fourth 
book, should be fulfilled, and the Euxine become one vast expanse of 
marsh and mud. See An Estimate of the Quantity of Vapours raised 
out of the Sea, &c, Presented to the Royal Society 6y Mr. E. Halley, F. 
R. a Ἂ 
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fact, that we all pronounced them to be scarcely brackish. 

The comparative sweetness of this sea, which was re- 
marked by the ancients,* but was confined by Ovid} to 
the surface of the water, has been indeed: established by 
modern ‘naturalists.{ 

- On returning to Buyuk-dere we kept nearer to the 
Asiatic shore, and being assisted by the current, were 
only an hour on the passage. ‘There is a fort and a 
light-house on the Bithynian side of the entrance, upon 
the ancient promontory Ancyrzum ; and from this point 
to the Fanar of Europe is a little more than three miles. 
From the two Fanars the strait contracts; and at Porias- 
Liman, a mile and a half lower down, there is a fort of 
twenty-three guns, erected by De Tott in 1775. The 
succeeding headland, a mile beyond, now called Fil- 
Bornou, and formerly Cape Coracium, forms, according 
to ‘Tournefort, the beginning of the narrows, for the width 
of the passage is there only a mile and aquarter. But the 
Bosphorus runs into a retreating bay within Fil-Bornou, 
which having been distinguished by the ancients as the 
Gulf of Pantichium, now has the name of Ketcheli-Liman, 
and sweeps round for nearly three miles to the next head- 
land, one of the three points of the ancient cape of Bithy- 
nia. Upon this point stands Kavak-Anadoli, the castle 
of Asia, nearly opposite to Roumeli-Kavak; and as the 
strait is not more than a mile across, the first modern de- 
fences of the canal: were erected in this place by Sultan 
Mahomet the Fourth, to stop the incursions of the Cos- 
saks, Poles, and Russians. 

A battery of thirty-seven pieces of cannon, and twenty 
mortars, constructed by M. Toussaint in 1788, and by 
Mons. Mounier in 1794, has now given the name of the 
New, to what was formerly called the Old Castle. The 
spot being considered the entrance of the Besphorus, was 
chosen by the Byzantines for the site of a strong-hold ; 


* Strab. lib. 1. p. 50. 

Τ “Il est certain que les eaux de la mer noire sont beaucoup moins 
salées que celles de nos mers.”—Voyage du Levant, lettre xv. p. 129, 
1717. 


+ Copia tot laticum quas auget adulterat undas 
Nec patitur vires xquor habere suas 
Innatat unda freto dulcis, leniorque marina est, 
Quz proprium mixto de sale pondus habet. 
See Casaub. Comment. Strab. p. 32. 
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and on the slope of the hill, above the new battery, there 
are considerable remains of a castle and wall, which ap- 
pear to be minutely described by the topographers of the 
Bosphorus, as the fortress and circular wall, ruined by the 
Gauls, but rebuilt by the Greek Emperors, and, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, put into a state of defence by the Ge- 
noese. 

A village near the battery, called Ioro, or Yoro, has 
been mentioned by every traveller as pointing out the site 
of the temple and port of Hieron, and consequently de- 
ciding the spot on or near which Darius took his sarvey 
of the Euxine. Gzyllius found the village on the Euro- 
pean cape called Ieros-Romelias,* and Meletius says that 
the Turks call the castle [eros-Kalessi,j I did not hear 
of such a name; but I find by my journal, which was not 
written under the impression of the spot being an object 
of so much controversy as by the detail in Gyllias it ap- 
pears to be,{ that the best view of the embouchure of the 
Bosphorus, and of the expanding sea, is to be procured 
not on the bill commonly called the Giant’s Mounotain, but 
on a barren summit above the Genoese castle. 

The temple of Jupiter Urius was under this castle, and 
as the Hieron, if not the actual temple, as is supposed by 
the latest authority,§ was however an adjoining district, 
it may, like the ΤΕΜΕΝΟΣ, or sacred portion df Hercules 
at Marathon, have included the summit immediately 
ahove the fane, but scarcely the neighbouring hills. Tour- | 
nefort, who, in alluding to the spot where Darius was 
seated, thought the expression of Herodotus, ΕΠΙ Tn Ἱξρη, 
upon the Hieron, could be brought to signify the port of 
the Hieron, might have extended the meaning to any por- 
tion of the sanctuary, whence the most extensive prospect 
was to be obtained. It is evident, that the preposition 
upon is not to be taken in its most precise sense, or in 
construing the whole passage, we must suppose Hieron, 


* De Bosporo, lib. iii. cap. 20. 


$ Tow τν Averody καλωτα! υπο Tey Τουβκῶ) Ἴθρος Keasos, ΠΟΝΤ. 
και BIO. p. 446, 


4 De Bosporo, lib. iii. cap. 5. 
6 Clark’s Travels, pp. 682, 683, 684, yol. i. 
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and the seat of Darius, to be on one of the Cyanean isles ;* 
which no modern appearances will justify.+ 

The headland Magiar-Bornou, fortified by the battery 
called Youcha, with twenty-three guns and twelve mor- 
tars, constructed by Mounier in 1795, is a mile and a 
half below Anadoli-Kavak, and under the towering Giant’s 
Mountain. From this point, which corresponds with the 
Argyronian cape, the strait recedes opposite to the gulf 
of Buyuk-deré, forming a bay overlooked by abrupt 
precipices, and terminated by a promontory two miles 
lower down, in face of Terapia. The canal bends in- 
wards to the south, and the Sultan’s Port, a bay ofa 
mile wide, is closed at the other horn by Cape Stridia, or 
the Cape of Oysters, called by the Turks, Selvi-Bornou. 

We sailed towards this bay from Buyuk-dere, and 
landed at a spot which is called the Grand Signior’s Scale, 
having been the landing-place leading to a magnificent 
kiosk now in ruins, but of which the gardens still remain, 
at Sultanie-Baktchesi, near the village of Beicés. We 
mounted some horses at a coffee-house, where there were 
several ready saddled for visitors, and passed by a large 
paper manufactory at the head of an extensive meadow, 
or smooth-shaven lawn, shaded by rows of tall straight 
oaks, and watered by two clear rivulets, where the ladies 
of the Imperial harem often take boat in the summer, 
and jaunt up the beautiful vallies in their arabats, to 
some artificial lakes or large reservoirs, where they fish, 
and amase themselves with the dancing and music of their 
‘Odalisques. We wound up the hills towards Anadoli-Ka- 
vak, and had peeps of several woody dells divided by 
litde rivulets, opening upon us from below. The most 
accurate observer of the Bosphorus says, that it receives 
thirty rivers, and that its banks are adorned with more 
than fifty vallies.; In less than an hour we were on the 
top of the mountain above Magiar-Bornou, and repaired 


* Ἔνδιωτο εσβας ος vee erase ert Tas Κυαγιας καλένµεγας Tas Ἄροτερον 
πλαγκτας Ἕλληνες Φαόιεμαι. Εζόμενος dears τω ολ 49) πα το Tov ΠΟΥ Τον 
ου τά afsodent cy. —Hist. lib. ιν. cap. 85, p. 268, vol. iii. edit. Glasg. 

Τ “Sed si templum aliquando in Cyaneis fuisset, quedam vestigia 
restarent, vel excav atorum fundamentorum, vel excisa via ad ascen- 
sum, ubinulla apparen:,” &c.—Pet. Gyll.de Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. 5. 


+ Pet. ΟΥ]. Prafat. de Bosp. Thrac. 
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_ to the Tekeh, or Dervishes’ chapel, where we were shown, 
in the adjuining garden, a flower-bed more than fifty feet 
long, rimmed round with stone, and having a sepulchral 
tarban at each end, which preserves a superstition attach- 
ed to the spot long before the time of the Turks or of the 
Christian Greeks of Byzantium ; and which, after having 
been called the tomb of Amycus, and the Bed of Hercu- 
les, is still the Giant’s Grave. A century ago, the shore 
near Beicés was named Amya, which suggested to Tour- 
nefort, that the village was on the site of the capital of 
the son of Neptune, slain by Pollux. Had that traveller 
been aware of the name of the hill above Magiar-Bornou, 
he would not have conjectured Amya to be the place of 
the hero’s sepultute; but it appears that he too closely 
followed Gyllius, who omitted noticing the summit of the 
mountain, and the tradition attached to its gigantic grave, 
although he took considerable pains in rectifying the to- 
pography of this part of the coast. 

The ride on the hills from the Giant’s Mountain to 
the summit above the Genoese castle, gave us a view ta 
the right of a large tract of dark forest country, inter- 
‘sected by deep dells, or green ravines, which, when con- 
trasted with the luxurious banks of the canal rolling be- 
neath us between a line of painted villages and gardens, 
appeared like a dreary wilderness.. It is set apart for 
the Grand Signior’s hunting. | 

The Bay of Beicés, or the Sultan’s Bay, formerly 
called the Round Gulf,* is succeeded by the ancient Ca- 
tangéan gulf, which is terminated on the west by Kand- 
linge-Bornou, a promontory with two points, inclosing a 
small bay called Placa, supposed by Gyllius to be the port 
of Phryxus. Kandlinge is a considerable village. Ana- 
doli-Hissar, the old castle of Asia, opposite to Mahomet’s 


Tower, together with a village, is a mile and a half lower | 


down, at the western extremity of the Gulf of Manoli. 
A river, Yok-su, the Green Water, which is navigable by 
boats for a mile, and is the largest of the streams: run- 
ning into the Bosphorus,} discharges itself to the south of 
the fortress ; and the mouth of K utchuk-su, the Little River, 


* “ Hic sinus jam Soltanicus prius Cyclaminus appellatus.”—Pet, 
Gyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. 7. 


1 Pet. Gyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. tii. cap. 8. 
Vou. I. Μ m 
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is above Candile-Baktchesi, a village on the site, as Gyl- 
lius and Tournefort thought, of the Bithynian Nicopolis; 
but Meletius places that town at Mutania, twenty miles 
from Brusa.* The Bostandge-Bashe’s palace, and a 
long succession of royal gardens, occypy the plain and 
the sides of the hills between the rivers. Coule-Bakt- 
chesi, a village'a mile and a half below Candile, on the 
plain formerly Cecrium, or Protos-Discos Major, is op- 
posite to Korou-Tchesmé ; and from this place the towns 
of Tchengel-keui, Stavros, and Cossourge, occupy with 
little intermission the whole shore, as far as the great 
suburb of Scutari. -Tchengel-keui is on the site of Chry- 
sokeramus ; Stavros on that of a place of the same name, 
or Staurosis, so called from a golden cross which was 
raised on a church constructed on the spot by Constantine 
the Great, and now remarkable for a magnificent mosck: 
built by Sultan Abdulhamid.} | 
As the villages on the Bosphorus are not, like the ca- 
pital, inclosed in walls, the passage from Buyuk-dere 
-to Tophana after nightfall is indescribably agreeable. 
As far as the castles only the Thracian border appears 
lighted, but below that point a thousand twinkling fires 
gleam upon the margin of the canal, and near the.mouth 
of the straits the sloping hills on each side of the water 
glow with the brilliancy of a vast illuminated amphitheatre. 


* ΠΟΝΤ. xa: BIO. p.448. In Gyllius,a promontory to the west of 
Candile-Baktchesi, is the Axpa Posfouse of Dionysius. The next 
headland is the promontory Helia, and the succeeding bay Protus- 
Discos Minor. ‘The point between Chrysokeramus and Scutari, was 
in his time Hermonianum, but more commonly Nagalon.—See Anaplus 
Bosphori Thracii, ap. Banduri Imper. Orientale, tom. ii. chart, iii. 
Chrysokeramus was so denominated from a church with gilded tiles, 
built by Justin and Lobe.—See Anonym. Antiq. Constant. lib. iii. ap. 

and. tom. 1. 


{ Melet. ΠΟΝΤ. και BIO. p. 447. Tournefort, lettre xv. p. 159, 
vol. ii. Between Stavros and Tchengel-Keui is a large monastery of 
the Akoimeti, or sleepless monks. Thespelling of the Turkish names 
by foreigners not acquainted with their language, is entirely arbitrary, 
and po different in different authors, as to cause much confusion in 
comparing their accounts. Whelerhas Bechikroash, Bartoliman, The- 
rania, and Boindore, for Beshik-Tash, Balta-Liman, Terapia, and 
Buyuk-dere. I have endeavoured to spell those names which I recol- 
lect, just as they sounded to my ears, although this does not give a 
yery good chance of correctness. Mons. Bassompierre having occa- 
sion to mention York-House, and Kensington, spelt the one Jorchaur, 
and the other, still more strangely, Inhimhort. 
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The hills on‘ the side of the modern Chrysopolis are 
for some height one cemetery, or forest of cypresses. The 
prediction which foretels the subjection of Constantino- 
ple to a white or yellow-haired nation, has gained credit 
during the last century; and the Mussulmans, who 
choose a more secure repository for their ashes, prefer 
the burying-grounds on the Asiatic banks of the Bos- 
phorus to those of the capital. - , 

Wo went more than once to the hill of Bourgalou; not 
quite an hour’s ride above Scutari. Near the top is a 
fountain of clear water, which is much esteemed, and 
sold for five paras the half gallon in Constantinople ; and 
the country upon the declivity, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the hill, is covered with gardens, melon- 
grounds, and vineyards, supplying the capital with fruit. 
Northwards the ground is also well cultivated, and divided 
by hedge-rows and frequent avenues and clumps of trees. 
The summit of Bourgalou commands a prospect of the 
windings of the Bosphorus to Buyuk-dere, of Constanti- 
nople, Galata, and Pera, from the Seven Towers to the 
Topges’ barracks, of Princes’ Islands, the Gulf of Nico- 
media, and, in a clear day, the island of Marmora, 

We rode down the hill across an inclosed country to 
Fanar-Baktchesi, on the point anciently Hera, or He- 
reum,* distinguished afar off by some tall cypresses, 
and a tower yielding a very faint Nght. Some ruins of 

that which was first a church, and then a mosck, near 
the light-house, are by the native Greeks called the pa- 
lace of Constantine, but were constracted out of the re- 
mains, it is probable, of some buildings erected by Justi- 
nian. Qn the south of the point is a fishery, where vast 
quantities of young tunnies, are annually caught. Aman 
is perched upon a high pole, and when he sees the shoals 
of fish within reach, lets drop his net, which is suspended 
in the same manner as that commonly used for the ensna- 
ring of singing birds. Behind the point are some gar- 
dens, and at the back of these is a raised terrace, over- 


* Εσι δα wporraposdexautas Xarundovos axpa 

ο Ηραία Τρηκκσα πολόσπίλας. - 
Demosthenes de rebus Bythinicis, ap. Gyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib iii. cap. 
xi. In the time of Gyllius the point was called the promontory of 
John of Calamoti, and the church wag, I suppose, dedicated to that 
saint. me . 
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shadowed by tall venerable trees, and containing two re- 
servoirs of water, about four feet deep, with a jet playing 
in the midst ofeach. One of these is used as a bath, and 


is made private by a canvas screen or curtain. They 
are remains of the baths of Justinian. + 


The grove of Fanar-Baktchesi is one of the manyre- . 


sorts of the Franks, Greeks, and Turks, of the capital. 
At one of our visits we saw a party of French gentlemen 
and ladies carousing under the trees ; and at another a 
Turk and three young Georgians, who were amusing 
themselves with bows and arrows, attended by several 
' glaves, took their repast at the contiguous fountain. An 
eld Bostandge, the tenant of a cottage in the gardens, 
furnished the company with pipes and coffee. 

We returned near the shore, and by the bay to the 
north-west of the light-house, which is now called Cala- 
moti, and was the ancient harbour of Eutropius, belong- 
ing to Chalcedon, notorious for the murder of the Empe- 
ror Maurice and his four sons,* and afterwards for that 
of the Empress his widow, and her three daughters. We 
crossed over a peninsula terminated by the headland of 
Mounde Bornou, through lines of vineyards in a deep 
sandy sojJ, and passed by a village preserving no memo- 
rial of Chalcedon, except perhaps in its name of Kaddi- 
Keui—the Judge’s Town, which may be thought to. have 
some reference to the council that condemned the Euty- 
chian heresy, and established by a majority of voices the 
two natures of the second person of the Trinity. Persians, 


Greeks, Goths, Saracens, and Turks, by turns despoiled. 


Chalcedon.t The walls were razed by Valens, and much 
of their materials were employed in building the aqueduct 
which goes by his name, and which was, by a singular 
coincidence, as remarked by Mr. Tournefort, repaired by 
Solyman the Second from the remaining ruins of this de- 
voted city. 


* “Ad czadem Mauritii regis movetur Phocas, et in Eutropii portu 
primum ejus quatuor filies interficit, nihil aliud tum dicentes, quam 
hoc ipsum ; Justus es Domine, et justum judicium tuum.”—Zonaras, 


ap. Gyll. Περτε Ἐντροπιου asusvoc.—Anonymi Antiq. Const. lib. iii. 


ap. Band. tom. 1. 


Τ “ Hac enim iteram, et sepius vastata, primo a Persis, iterum a 
Valiente Imperatore muris spoliata, deinde a Gotthis eversa, quam post 
Cornelius Avitus aliqua ex parte restituit: postea a Saracenis, pos- 
tremo a Turcis funditus deleta, at duntaxat perparvus restat.”’-—Pet. 
ΕΙ. de Bosporo Thracio, Hb. iii. cap. ix. 


ο το. ι. 
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Between Mounde-Bornou and the point of Scutari is a 
headland, dividing the shore into two bays, the first of 
which was the south-western port of Chalcedon. The 
headland ig distinguished by a kiosk of Sultan Amurath 
the Fuurth’s, called Kavak-Serai, and now in ruins, (11ο 
marbles having been taken by Sultan Selim in 1794, to 
adorn a mosck within the walls of the Seraglio. The se- 
cond bay is partly occupied by the burying-grounds and 
suburbs of Scutari ; and on a hill above, stand the ruins 
- of the barracks erected by the late Selim, the exercising- 
_ ground, the mosck, and several wide regular streets, in- 
tended by that enterprising Sultan to have been allotted 
to manafacturers of silk and cotton, which, as it is, are 
sent from Smyrna to England, spun there, and again im- 
| ported to Constantinople, to be worked into garments and 
ousehold furniture. 
In crossing from Damalis, the point of Scatari, to To- 
hana, we rowed a little way into the mouth of the strait, 
in order to stem the current, and passed within Kis-Ka- 
lessi, the Maiden’s Fort, vulgarly called Leander’s Tower, 
on a rock just large enough for the base of the building, 
and for a platform containing five cannons. This tower, 
with a wall crossing the sea to the point of Scutari, and a 
chain to a second fort on the European shore, was con- 
trived by the Emperor Manuel to close the mouth of the 
Bosphorus ; but it is now a light-house, not a place of de- 
fence ; since the guns are mounted only for saluting, and 
the garrison, as it was a hundred years ago,* is, like Tyr- 
connel’s regiment, composed of οπὸ man. 


* Voyage du Levant, lettre xv. p. 137, vol. ii. 
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LETTER XLYI. 


Galata.—The Tabagies, or Wine-houses—Yamakis, or Dan- 
cing Boys.—The Tower of Anastatius.—Conflagrations. 
—The Sixe of Constantinople.—Population.—Jews.— 
Armenians. 


THE suburb of Galata (the Syce and Justiniana of the 
Byzantines, of which Pera has been considered as making 
Α part®) covers the whole point of land and the hill on 
the north of the harbour; and the walls, raised by the 
Genoese in 1348, and repaired in 1446, are in circuit 
more than four miles.+| The gates are always left open ; 
and as houses are now built against the walls, the stran- 

ger passes through them imperceptibly. The outside 
ditch on the upper quarter is now a rope-walk. The 
streets are not so dirty, ill-paved, and narrow, as those 
of Pera; many of the mansions are of stone, and they 
contain the commodities and counting-houses of the Frank 
merchants. Three churches of the Greeks, and one of 
the Armenians, besides religious houses of the Domini- 
cans and Capuchins, are to be found in this quarter ; in 
which there is as much license in the article of morals as 
of toleration in matters of religion. 
. The use of wine is, as every one knows, prohibited by 
” the Mahometan law ; but it depends upon the humoar of 
the reigning Sultan, whether this article of faith shall be 
strictly acted upon and observed. Selim the Second, and 
Amurath the Fourth,} indulged in this excess without 





* Sycena regio, jam vulgo nominata Galata, sive Pera, &c.*—Pet. 
Gyll. Topog. Constant. lib, iv. cap. xi. 

1 Quater mille et quadringentos passus.—Ibid. 

+ Selim the Second was surnamed Mest, or the Drunkard. Some 
historians say that his frenzy caused by wine was religious, “ which 
he himself declared to be drunkenness, and so choge rather to:be ac- 
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scruple ; some Grand Signiors have staved all the wine 
casks, and punished those who sold the liquor with death. 
The last Sultan Selim, contented himself with taxing the 
commodity ; but I know net whether it was true, as some 
one has said of his court, that the Seraglio was more ac- 
cessible to bottles than to grandees.* The present Sultan 
has not been very severe with offenders. When we were 
in the city, wine was to be had in all the tabagies or 
coffee-houses kept by Greeks, and as no Turk is a drink- 
er without being a drunkard, I was witness to as much 
excess in this respect, as might be seen in the same time 
at the west end of the English metropolis. Tabagies are 
to be found in Constantinople, but Galata abounds with 
them, and you seldom fail of being saluted with music, or 
More discordant sounds, in passing throagh the streets of 
that suburb. These wine-houses, for so they are called by 
the Franks, are usually large halls floored with Dutch 
tiles, having a fountain in the middle, and a wooden gal- 
lery for the guests running round the sides of the room, 
about half-way between the ground and the ceiling. 
That part of the entertainment which is most to the fancy 
of the company, and which no Englishman would pa- 
tieytly contemplate for a moment, is the exhibition of the 
Yamakis, or dancing boys, who are chiefly ingular Greeks 
and Jews, but never Turks. The wretched performers 
dance to the music of guitars, fiddles and rebeks ; and 
what with the exclamations of the master of the dancers, 
and sometimes the quarrels of the Turks, so much noise 
and disturbance ensue at mid-day, as to bring the patrole 
_ to the spot. Rome itself, at the period of the famous 
edict of the Emperor Philip, could not have furnished a 
spectacle so degrading to human nature as the taverns of 
Galata. ; 

We visited the tower of Anastatius, formerly the cita- 
del of Galata, which was partly burnt down in 1794, but 


counted a drunkard than a hypocrite. Bat such colourings for the 
vulgar.”—Cantemir’s Ottoman Hist. book iii. chap. v. note l, p. 218. 
Tindal’s translation, edit, 1734. ‘* In the year 1043 (A. D. 1633) a new 
and hitherto unheard-of edict is published by the Emperor (Murad 
1V.), by which not only the sellers‘of wine are allowed to exercise 
their trade, but also every one allowed to drink it freely, contrary to 
the Mahometan law.”—Ibid. book iil. p. 240. | 


* Notice sur la cour du Grand Seigneur.—Paris, 1809, p. 138. 
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has been since repaired. The ascent to the summit is by 
147 steps, and there is a wooden house at the top, which 
is inhabited by the man whose duty it is to beat a large 
drom at the discovery of a fire. The Janissaries’ tower 
in Constantinople is used for the same purpose, and when 
the cry of Yangen-var—There ts a fire / is heard from the 
turret of the latter building, the melancholy sound is re- 
peated by the passevend, who patrole the streets, and 
awaken the inhabitants by the loud ringing ef their staves. 
A fire that has continued an hour, and has been thrice pro- 
claimed, forces the Grand Signior himself to the spot. 
At the conflagration in Pera, just before our arrival, 
Sultan Mahmoud posted himself at Galata Sarai, the col- | 
lege of the Itcholans or pages, and when the fire burnt up 
to the English palace, sent repeated messages to assure 
the embassy that every necessary aid should be afforded 
to prevent a disaster. He distributed, according to cus- 
tom, several bags of piastres amongst the assisting popa-: 
lace. The householders are by no means gainers by this 
singular usage, which has often been the cause, and has 
contributed to the continuance, of fires. ‘I‘he people, to 
communicate their discontents, become voluntary incen- 
, Giaries, and the removal of an obnoxious ministry is ac- 
complished, not by petitions, but repeated conflagrations. 
The person of the despotic monarch of the Ottomans is, 
on these occasions, accessible to all, and the Imperial 
Manslayer is then obliged to listen to the revilings of the ~ 
meanest amongst his people, even of the women them- 
selves.# 

The Turks, who are very expert at pulling down the 
houses adjoining to those where the fire rages, often wait 
until the arrival of the Sultan ensures them payment for 
their exertions, and employ the interval in pillaging. 
The numberof general fires in the capital and thesuburbs, 
cannot be rated at less that three annually. A late writer 
says, that during a residence of three years, the annual 
average was five or six. The houses, of laths and un- 


5 Hunkier, possessor of men’s necks. See Titles of the Emperor of 
the Turks ; Bobovius on the Turkish Liturgy, sect. viii. Rycaut says, 
the Sultan may kill any number under a thousand a day, without as- 
signing a pretext for his anger; but the Turkish casuists, Mr. Thorn- 
ton observes, limit the number to fourteen.—-Present State of Turkey, 
p- 95 


o 
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burnt brick, are soon rebuilt, and the inhabitants prepare 
for this frequent event, by lodging all their valuables in a 
chest. 

The summit of the tower of Galata is the spot which 
was made the point of prospect, for taking the panoramic 
view of Constantinople exhibited in England. Those 
who have seen that accarate representation, will be able 
to decide whether the seven hiils upon which this capital 
is said to stand, and which Pococke described to the satis- 
faction of. Mr. Gibbon,* are discoverable in the present 
appearance of the city. For my own part, I could not, 
upon repeated trials, distinguish the eminences, although 
assisted by a plan which divided the town into seven 
quarters, with a relation to the same number of hills. 
Gyllius, however, in his topographical description. not 
only distinguished the seven hills, but averred that six of 
them were discernible to' those sailing through the port, 
rising like brothers, and in regular succession, from the 
back of the same promentory.{ 

The tower of Galata does not present sn complete a 
‘prospect of the city as that of the Janissaries (or Yangen- 
kiosk—the tower of fire): from that summit the spectator 
will at ence be convinced of the exaggeration in which 
most writers have indulged, in speaking of the size and 
population of the Turkish capital. The base of the tri- 
angle on which the city is builf, and which extends 
from the Seven Towers to the port, is perhaps onc-fifth 
less than the side of the sea of Marmora, and about a 
sixth larger than that towards the harbour ; and it ap- 
pears from this height of so inconsiderable an extent, 
that having heard of a comparisen between Constanti- 
nople and Paris, and even London, I was induced to 
time myself, in passing under the walls from one point 
to another, and found the walk to have lasted one hour 
and seventeen minutes. This will give about five mile 
for the breadth of the city on the land quarter, and will 
reduce the extent ofthe three sides to fifteen miles, the 
measurement of Mr. Spon, and three less than the com- 


* Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 9, note 22. 

“Ex eodem enim promontorii dorso sex colles nascentur, emi- 
nentes in Sinum, ut fratres dicere possis, ita per ordinem locati sunt, 
ut alteri alterorum aspectum non auferant,” &c.—De Topog. Const. 
lib. 1. cap. v. ap. Band. Imp. Orient. 


Vor. I. , N a 
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putation of Bondelmonté, which has been esteemed the 
most correct: at the same time it must be recollected, 
that Chalcondyles limited the circuit to one hundred and 
cleven stadia,* and Gyllius made it less than thirteen 
miles.t [t should be added, that the walls, which are 
treble on the land-side, and eighteen feet apart from each 
other, take away from the real dimensions of the town, 
and that the gardens of the Seraglio, and a multitude of 
other palaces, the large courts of the royal moscks, and 
the vacant spaces of the Hippodrome and other open 
spots, diminish considerably the extent of the ground ac- 
tually covered with houses. There is no such determi- 
nate way of judging of the size of the suburbs of Galata, 
Pera, and Scutari, which, if they were not interspersed 
with vast burying grounds, would be at least one-fourth 
as large -as the city within the walls, but cannot be said 
at present to be in the proportion of more than one-fifth 
πιο the capital itself. A late author, from a variety of 
calculations is persuaded, that there could never have 
been a population of much more thar three handred thou- 
sand souls within the walls.¢ But this number must be 
under-rated, if the register of the Stamboul Effendissy, 


or Mayor of Constantinople, showed, that in 1796 there ΄ 
were eighty-eight thousand one hundred and cighty-five . 


houges§ within the jurisdiction of that minister, that is to 
say within Constantinople, for the suburbs are under other 
officers. At least five persons must be given to cach 
house, and making every allowance for the whole of the 
suburbs on the other side of the port and canal, five hun- 
dred thousand does not appear too large an estimate for 
the population of Constantinople and its environs. <A 
stranger is told by the Turks, that there are many more 
than a million of inhabitants in the capital, and if he trust- 
ed to their accounts, would also believe that there are 
*@eventy-two thousand moscks, whereas the number of 


* Melet-Geog. Article, ΘΡΑΚΗ, p. 423. Mr. Tournefort, in making 
the Thracian side nine, andthe whole twenty-three miles, could have 
hardly consulted his eyes.—Voyage du Levant, p. 465, vol. i. lett. 
X11. 

*‘ Ambitus urbis non attingit tredecim milliaria.” De Topog. 
Const. lib. 1. cap. iv. 

+ Survey of the Turkish Empire, chap. 7, p. 287, second edit. 

§ Constant. Ancient and Modern, p. 16. Dr. Dallaway however 
reckons Pera and Galata. 


“ 
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those buildipgs does not amount to more than two hun- 
dred and twenty, with three hundred mesdjidi, or public 
chapels. 

I know not what numbers to assign to the different peo- 
ple composing this city, but should suppose that there 
must be three Turks for one person of any other nation. 
The most numerous, next to the Mahometans, are the 
Greeks; the Armenians must be reckoned after the 
Greeks, then the Jews, and last of all, and in a proportion 
comparatively small, the Franks. As the rayahs have 
separate quarters of the town allotted for their habita- 
tion, if might not be thought difficult to ascertain the 
actual proportion which they bear to each other, but no 
such computation, that I am aware, has hitherto been 
made. 

The Jews have all the usual characteristics of their 
nation. The most considerable amongst them are bro- 
kers and money-changers, jewellers, physicians, surgeons, 
and apothecaries; the lower classes are slherbet-sellers, 
silk-twisters, druggists, boatmen, fishermen, confection- 
ers, perfumers, tobacco-sellers, and mountebanks.* 

Physicians have enjoyed the utmost favour and license 
at the courts of the greatest Mahometan princes, and 
many of the remarkable sayings of the Oricntals are put 
into their mouths. One of the Caliphs being seated on a 
couch with his favourite physician, amused himself, half 
involuntarily, with enlarging a rent in the bottom of tho 
doctor’s robe, and amongst other questions relative to his 
art, enquired, to what lengths those of his profession suf- 
fered a madman to go before they beund him. The other 


* The present chief dentist to the Grand Signior is a Jew. When 
first introduced to the Sultan, he was ordered to examine a tooth, 
which, upon inspection, he found it was necessary to extract. He 
very naturally considered it a delicate matter to give such exquisite 
and sudden pain to an ubsolute monarch, and resorted to the foliow- 
ing stratagem. Hiding the instrument in his long sleeve, he request- 
ed permission to re-examine his Highness’s tooth, and fixing the steel 
and drawing out the tooth with one motion, instantly pave a loud 
scream, and fell, as if ina fit, upon the ground. The Sultan jumped 
from his seat in his instant surprise and anxiety to relicve the Jew, 
and thought nothing of the operation or his complaint, until he found 
the cause of it had been removed. Whether or not the fact was an- 
derstood at the Seraglio is not told, but sueh is the reputation of this 
skilful Israelite, that he is in perpetual request, and his fee is not 
smaller than that of the most fashionable London dentist. 
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hesitated to reply, until he saw that his companion had 
extended the rent up to his waist, when he eaid, «« Com- 
mander of the Faithful, we do not have recourse to the 
strait waistcoat before a man is mad επυδρ]ι to tear his 
plysician’s gown from the bottom as high as {16 girdle,’ 
The Caliph laughed at the rebuke, and, after the fashion 
of the time, rewarded his friend with a purse of maney. 

The first physician is a Turk, but the Grand Signior 
does not trust his health to any Mahometan ; and the 
office of the Achim-Bashe, is only to receive money for 
the licenses which he grants to the various practisers of 
medicine in the metropolis. 

The taxes levied on the Jews are nat greater than those 
of the other rayahs, and they feel the burden of them the 
less, by being allowed a tefterdar or treasurer of their 
own, who collects the whole sum, and settles with the 
ministers of the Porte. It is said that they pay so much 
‘annually to furnish the Sultan with tents. The origin of 
this obligation was, that a Grand Vizier having become 
acquainted with a decision of some Hebrew doctors, by 
which the Turks were placed on the outside of the walls 
of Paradise, averred, that in that case, the Jews should 
at least provide them with tents to shelter them in the 
winter.* This comment on the Rabbinical dogma was 
of more importance to the nation, than the opinion of the 
Mahometan theologians, who settled, that in the infernal 
regions the Jews will be a story lowér than the Chris- 
tians.} 

The bankers of many of the Turkish grandces are Jews, 
and some of them have been involved in the fall of their 
employers, but this circumstance, and the address shown 
by them in the management of all pecuniary concerns, 
give their principal people a consideration in the eyes of 
the Turks, equal to that of any other subjects, although 
the common Turks, and more especially the Christians, 
affect to treat and talk of them with every mark of con- 
tempt and disgust. They are distinguished by a high 
square cap of black felt without any rim or border, which 
the Constantinopolitans call in derision hauroux, a word 


* Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux, Galand. 

+ “Les Mahometans mettent les Juifs dans un étage plus bas que 
les Chretiens en enfer.”—D’Herbelot, Bibliothcgue Orientale, artic. 
Jahoud. 


signifying a certain chamber utensil. The lower class¢e 
are dirty, both in their persons and dwellings, and Bal- 
lata, the Jew quarter, is the most filthy of any in the ca- 
pital, and not less nauseous than in the days of Christian 
Constantinople, when the tanners used to empty their 
pans before the doors of the houses inhabited by this perse- 
cuted people.* 'The wise tolerance of the Turks, has 
produced a great increase of this part of the population 
since the last conquest of thecity. In the twelfth century, 
when the Jew of ‘Tudela travelled, he found only a thou- 
sand of his countrymen in the place ; and in the reign of 
Andronicus the Elder, the Patriarch Athanasius repre- 
sented, in a formal petition to-the Emperor, that the 
whole nation ought to be banished from the metropolis. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, a traveller was 
persuaded that there were between twenty and thirty 
thousand of that accursed and contemptible people in the 
city ;¢ and the smailest computation would rate them now 
at fifteen. . 
The Armenians are the most respertable of the Chris- 
tian .inhabitants of the Levant. The depopulation of a 
whole country has often been effected by those monsters 
to whom the Author of all events has, at different-times, 
delivered the universe, but no great and violent work of 


- tyranny was ever attended with less excess, or has pro- 


duced more beneficial consequences, than the laying waste 
of Armenia by Sha-Abbas the Great, and the partial de- 
portation of its inhabitants from the frontiers to the inte- 
rior provinces of Persia. By this decisive measure, the 
monarch prevented the encampment of the Turkish armies 
onthe borders of his dominions, and by giving a new 
spirit and employment to the transplanted nation, in- 
creased the wealth of his empire, at the same time that he 
bettered the condition, and added to the importance, of x 
large portion of his subjects. 


* Voyage de Benjamin de Tudela, ϱ. 19. Voyages faits principale- 
menten Asie, &c. tome i. 

Τ Tezupa recs ror Aurongatoga rts Toy Seox Tovey Isdcscoy sve s£sraSoce 
Tas Woktwc.— A Letter tothe Emperor concerning the god-killing Jews, 
that they may depart from the city. 

See Band. Comment. in antigq. C. P. lib. ii. py. 614, Imp. Orient. tom. ii. 

+ The reverend and learned T. Smith, D. D. Fellow of Μαρά. Colf 
Oxon, and F. R. 8. A Collection of Curious Travels and Voyages, 
fome ii. cap. 5, p. $8- 
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The Armenians, who, from being the most warlike of 
- the Asiatics, had, after their subjection by the Persians, 
become the patient cultivators of the soil, from the period 
of this forced emigration substituted commerce for agri- 
culture, and gave a striking, and perhaps a solitary ex- 
ample, of the competence of a powerful individual to 
change the habits and character of a whole people. Some 
of this nation were to be found in Constantinople in the 
latter periods of the Greek empire;* but the Armenian 
merchant, now so well known in every quarter of the 
globe, was created by that prince when he established 
the great colony of Julfa, in the suburbs of Ispahan ; and 
to the same act the European world is indebted for an 
increased and perpetual supply of the most precious and 
costly of all Oriental commodities. The growth of silk 
increased in every province of Persia, and the new settlers 
applying the same prudence and industry to the concerns 
of commerce, as they had before employed upon the 
labours of agriculture, not only enriched themselves and 
added to the revenues of the state, but by an intercourse 
with more civilised nations in their long and painful jour- 
nies, and .an interchange of their merchandise forthe 
manufactures of Europe, improved the taste, and much 
increased the comforts, of all their fellow subjects. 

‘OF mild but persevering tempers, sober and patient in 
all their pursuits, honest although skilful in their deal- 
ings, accommodating in their habits and manners without 
losing their individual character, they did not fail to ac- 
quire a reputation in every country to which they were 
directed by the enterprise of traffic; and the preferenec 
shown for those of their nation in all commertvial trans- 
actions, soon made them settlers in many of the flourish- 
ing cities of Asia and Europe. They had-not to make 
any sacrifice of patriotic feelings, for they had no coun- 
try, and they are now, no less than the Jews, a dispersed 
people, living in strange lands ; and in ‘Turkey, notwith- 
standing their numbers, they may be considered rather 
as a sect than a nation.. 


* See the three Epistles of the Patriarch Athanasius to Andronicus 
the Elder, in Which the Armenians are coupled with the Jews as pro- 
faning the city by their religious rites, and worthy of expulsion— 
Και δυο και περι tay ledacay καὶ Appnviay, ores st, Ser7s.—Ansetm. Band. 
Comment. in Antiq. CP. lib. ii. p. 615, tom. ii. 
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The above eulogy of the Armenians must be confined 
to their mercantile character. Living under despotic 
masters, being of a more saturnine and phlegmatic dis- 
position than the Greeks, and not having, like their fel- 
low-subjects, any interest in the soil, or desire of eman- 
cipation, they have the temperament of contented slaves, 
and their minds display no other activity than what is, 
sufficient to assist them in the pursuit of one only object 
—the attainment of wealth. Their boasted literal lan- 
guage, which is comparatively alate invention, although 
understood by only a few-of their Vertabiets, or Doctors, 
has not contributed to the advancement of science, or any 
branch of learning. Like the Greeks, they are debased 
by. their subjection not only to the Turks, but to their 
priests, and by the tyranny of a mean and absurd supere 
stition. « All the world knows,” says Mr. Tournefort 
My whom the reader, without consulting the work of the 

archese Serpos, may refer for an account of this people) 
s¢ that the Armenians are Christians, and that they would 
be very good Christians, were it not for the schism which 
separates them from 119.338 

It secms that their principal heresy consists in some 
misunderstanding of the hypostatic union, a sneaking at- 
tachment to the EKutychian doctors, Dioscores and Bar- 
suma, and an avowed excommunication of the council of 
Chalcedon ; in a belief of the lesser gospels, of the doc- 
trine of Origen relative to the creation of souls at the be- 
ginning of the world, of the millenium ; and lastly, in a 
denial of purgatory and a present paradise. 

_ ‘The practical errors of their church are, a scandalous 

participation of the communion by infants, an abominable 
adoration of the clements before consecration, a sacrile- 
gious use of confession, the absurd administration of ex- 
treme unction to the dead, and, for the most part, only to 
priests, and an ordination of persons unprepared for the 
sacred office.t But neither these theological vices, nor 
the adoption of many Greek and Jewish ceremonies, nor 
the quarrels of the Patriarchs of Itchmiadzin and Jeru- 
salem for the monopoly of the chrism} (or holy oil), can 


* Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 596, lettre xx. 

+ The epithets are Mr. Tournefort’s, who writes en b6n Cutholique, 
but with a serio-comic air which it is impossible to mistake. 

+ Formerly the oil could only be manufactured bythe Patriarch of 
Itchmiadzin: Jacob, a Bishop of Jerusalem, got himself appointed 


be so revolting {ο a Protestant Englishman a3 the dogma 
which comprehends all virtue, practical and religious, ia 
a strict attention to the duty of abstinence. 

Each Wednesday and Friday are fast-days. Besides 
the four great Lents, they have four other fasts of eight 
days each, preparatory to the feasts of Christmas, the 
Ascension, Annunciation, and St. George’s day ; during 
the whole of which they eat nothing but roots. The 
Bishops eat flesh and fish but four times a year ; the Arch- 
dishops abstain from beth altogether ; and as ecclesiasti- 
cal honours and fasting augment in equal proportions, it 
may be expected, as Mr. Tournefort observes, that the 
Patriarchs must almost die of hunger. 

There is, however, a considerable portion of the Arme- 
enians to whom the above charge of licresy cannot apply. 
About the year 1320, the labours of Father Bartholomew, 
a Dominican Friar, converted many of this nation to the 
Catholic faith, and to subjection to Pope John XXIL.; 
and since that peried the missionaries have proceeded with 
unequal, but generally increasing, success. A Catholic 
Patriarch has been established at Racsivan, and another 
at Caminiec, since the union of the Polish Armenians 
with the church of Rome in 4666. Monasteries of reli- | 
givus of the Dominican order, are to be found wherever 
any of the nation are settled; and in some places they 
are enabled by their power, as well as inclined by their 
duty, to brand those of their original church with the 
name of schismatics. At Constantinople the churches are 
in possession of the latter, and the Catholics frequent the 
Reman chapel, although until lately they were more pow- 
erful than the other party, the Patriarch being a favourer 
of their persusaion. 

The hatred subsisting between the two sects may be 
easily conceived : it frequently breaks out in violence and 
persecution. A late Patriarch punished a convert from 


Patriarch of Jerusalem by the Grand Vizier about 1660, and com- 
menced making the chrismatso. ‘ Voila le sujet d’un grand schisme 
parmi eux. Les Patriarches s’excommuniérent réciproqtiement ; celui 
des Trois Eglises forma un grand procés 4 la Porte contre celui de Je- 

“rusalem. Les Turcs qui sont trop habiles pour vouloir decider la 
question, se contentent de recevoir les presens que leur font les Parties 
& mesure qu’elles reviennent a la charge: en attendant chacun debite 
son huile comme il peut.”—Voyage du Levant, p. 405, tom. ii. lettre 
RX. 
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his charch to the Catholics with five hundred blows on the 
soles of the feet ; a sentence which he was enabled to in- 
flict, as the holder of the dignity is invested by the Porte 
With entire authority (except of life and death) over all 
Armenians. Neither bribery nor intrigues are spared to 
obtain such power, notwithstanding the accompanying 
obligation of abstinence ; and there have been instances of 
two rival Patriarchs enjoying, or rather dividing, the 
office between them. [In spite of the difference of their 
creed, the Roman Catholics, for the sake, it is presumed, 
of conversion, have assimilated themselves to the temper, 
and have in some measure adopted the severity, of the 
schismatics, toa degree not required by the Latin church. 
The first class of the Roman Armenians at Constantinople, 
assume the manners of the Franks, but in the other 
orders itis difficult to distinguish between the two sects. 
Some of. the customs of the Armenians are no less 
striking to a Frank stranger than those of the Turks. 
Their women are equally enveloped when abroad, and 
are to be distinguished from the Mahometan females only 
by the colour of the square capes of the feredjes which 
hang behind their backs ; and their marriage ceremonies 
are as tedious and fantastical as those of any of the Ori- 
entals. These lasting alliances, which are settled between 
the parents during the infancy, and sometimes before the 
birth, of the parties, are concluded and consummated 
before the bridegroom has a view of the face of his spouse, 
and the disguise is in some instances continued after the 
marriage ; but untess the honest visitors at Pera are mach 
deceived, the extreme delicacy of the females is reserved 
only for their husbands. ‘Their constant use of the bath, 
and other personal habits, together with the little peril of 
an amour with a Christian compared with a Mahometan 
intrigue, render them the unsuspected and ready substi- 
tutes for the Turkish ladies, in the hands of a class of 
peopte which may always be met with in any large city. ΄ 
Such of the settlers as have attained considerable 
wealth, although their appearance in Constantinople is 
that of the henest mechanic, live in much splendour in 
their villas on the Bosphorus and at Belgrade, and, during 
the feasts of their church, indulge freely in the pleasures 
of the table ; but a late writer was not a little seduced by 
the charms of a simile, when he declared, that * their fes- 
Vox. Il. Oo | 
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tivity seems to consist chiefly in being intoxicated, and 
jumping about with the preposterous activity of an ele- 
phant.*”’ | 

The Armenian cemeteries in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, and especially that behind the walls on the road 
leading to Selivria, present a specimen of one of the scan- 
dalous customs in which, notwithstanding some pretensions 
to orthodoxy, these people continue to indulge.t- At the 
tombs may be seen the relations of the deceased in all the 
attitudes of grief, from the torpor of mate despair, to the 
agitation of uncontrolled sorrow. The men stand at the 
foot of the grave, their arms folded, their heads upon their 
chests, and the tears rolling down their cheeks ; whilst 
the women are seated on the ground, or prostrate on the 
flat tomb-stones, beating their breasts, and lamenting 
aloud. A solitary mourner is sometimes found weeping . 
and praying amongst the sepulchres ; but on stated days 
the ceremony is general, and the priests attend during the 
performance, which concludes somewhat unexpectedly for 
strangers, with music, dancing, and feasting. © 

The chief Armenians of Constantinople are, as well as 
the Jews, money-brokers (sarraffs), and they receive a 
small premium for examining the coin in the many bar- 
gains which go through their hands. They also buy the 
specie when cried down and at a low price, and re-issue 
it in the loans with which they accommodate the Turks, 
at the exorbitant interests of between twenty and thirty 
percent. This is the chiefsource of their wealth. Many 
of their corn merchants are in good circumstances, and 
also their goldsmiths, as only a few of any other nation 
exercise that trade. There are Armenian surgeons, phy- 
Sicians, and apothecaries. ‘The greater number of bakers 
are of their nation. They are the chief house-builders, 
masons, joiners, turners, braziers, and locksmiths; and 
as porters, they show themselves the must laborious, and, 
perhaps, the strongest people in the world. Sixteen of 


* Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 83. 


+ Notwithstanding they have some errors worth.to be rejected, and 
some scandalous customs besides. So you shall eee them here and there 
cry over the graves of their deceased friends, &c.—Dr. Leonhart Rau- 
wolf’s Travels into the Eastern Countries, part iii. chap. 14, Of the 
Armenians, and their Religion. The said traveller was of the reformed 
religion, and a good herbalist, but abeliever in Prester John and the 


Unicorn. 
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them, eight before and eight behind, with their arms ex- 
tended across on each others shoulders, will carry a bar- 
rel of wine slung on four poles, throwing three hundred 
weight upon each man.* They march in a quick lock- 
step, accompanying each pace with the groan of a pavior, 
and apparently in the last agony of exertion. The Ar- 
menians are also water-carriers, sherbet-sellers, boatmen, 
- fishermen, silk-twisters, riband-weavers, and tent-makers, 
and are accounted the best farriers and horse-breakers 
in the country. As chintz-printers and muslin-painters, 
they surpass most European artists, but the blocks and 
patterns are French. Previously to figuring their linens 
or cottons, they polish them with a paste of fine flour, and, 
as has been noticed by a contemporary traveller, they 
wash their printed calicoes in sea-water, to cleanse them 
from the gum used in preparing the colours. On the 
whole, the Armenians are the most industrious and use- 
ful subjects in the Ottoman empire. 


* Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 128. ; 

} Voyages and Travels by John Galt, p. 275, 4to. Mr. Galt adds, 
that he has seen squares of muslin not worth ten shillings, raised in 
value by the labourof the painter to upwards of a hundred. 
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“LETTER XLVI. 


Ters-Hane.—The Harbour and Docks.—Visit to the Capu- 
dan-Pasha at Divan-Hane.—Executions.— Visit to the 
Ters-Hane-Emini.—The Sultan’s Cypher.—Russian Pri- 
soners.—Visit to the Capudan-Pasha’s Ship, the Sultan 
Selim.—The Turkish Navy.—Marlial Music.—Grati- 
tude of the Turks—and other amiable Traits of their Cha- 
racter.—A Notice of some Points relative to the Mahome- 
tan Religion, and to its Ministers.— The Mevlevi and Ca- 
dri.—The Turning and Howling Dervishes. 


THE east side of the port beyond Galata is a line of 
public buildings, and of palaces attached to the state of- 
ficers of the Turkish marine. The Ottomans had been 
for more than half a century in possession of the most. 
advantageous spot in the world for the establishment of a 
navy, before they applied themselves to navigation, for 
they were not masters of a single ship of war until the 
reign of Selim the First. That monarch constructed a 
dock for the building of galleys, which is still seen in a 
bay of the port under the hill and. cemetery leading to 
Pera and the English palace. A long wooden wharf runs 
along the edge of the water, at which small merchant 
ships are moored, but the galleys, now out of use, are 
removed to the inner part of the port. It is called the 
Galiondge’s Wharf. The point of Divan-Hane, the au- 
dience chamber of the Capudan-Pasha, terminates this 
bay to the north. The long suite of buildings beyond 
Divan-Hane, belongs to the quarter of Ters-Hane, or the 
Arsenal, which owes its present appearance to the labours 
‘of De Tott, and of the French engineers Leroy, and 
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Lebrun.—The enterprising Hassan-Pasha, from a waiter 
at a coffee-house in Gallipoli, raised himself to absolute 
authority under Sultan Abdulhamid, and by one act of 
ferocious courage (when he blew up his own and a Rus- 
sjan line-of-battle ship at Tchesmeé) established a reputa- 
tion, which he maintained throughout his long continu- 
ance inoffice. He recovered Lemnos, quelled a rebellion 
in Syria, and totally subdued the Morea, exercising the 
most prompt and horrible vengeance on the insurgents. 
His favourite was a young lion, whom most travellers 
had the good fortune of beholding crouched down and 
serving as a footstool to this terrific Admiral. He had, 
however, discernment enough to give every encourage- 
ment to the French officers above mentioned, the latter 
of whom was patronised by Kutchuk Hussein, Capudan- 
Pasha, also a man of acknowledged abilities. 

During the reign of Selim, whose projects will be here- 
after noticed, the impravements of the marine still con- 
tinued under Mr. Rhodez, a Swede, with a company of 
engineers of the same nation, and Mr. Benoit, a Freach 
gentleman; and even after the disastrous termination of 
his efforts, the external appearance of Ters-Hane, - such 
as itis at this day, would do credit to the most civilised 
nation of Europe. Here there are large mast and block 
houses, brass and copper foundries, rope-yards, naval 
store warehouses, besides a dry stone dock constructed 
on the most approved principles. A stone facing lines 
the harbour; and such is the depth of the water, that 
the sterns of the three-deckers hangover the shore. En- 
_ gines for masting ships and heaving down, contrived upon 
the usual plan, are ranged along the pier. The ships of 
the line of the first class are built near the shore, on 9 
natural declivity, and slide at once into deep water. 
The galley harbour succeeds to the stone piers, and be- 
yond are the cannon foundries, near Ain-Aleh-Kavak 
Sarai, the Palace of Mirrors, a deserted kiosk built by 
Achmet the Third. The ground rises from near the shore 
of the port; and the suburbs of Hassim-Pasha, Piali- 
Pasha, and Piri-Pasha, with intervening cemeteries, and 
spots of open-land, crown the declivities above Divan- 
Hane, Ters-Hane, and the galley wharf. 

The officers of the English frigate wished to see » the 
Arsenal and the Turkish Fleet, which was then in port. 
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As a preliminary, we visited Ali, the Capudan-Pasha. 
He was in his kiosk of audience at Divan-Hane, a splen- 
did chamber, surrounded by his attendants, and, con- 
trary to custom, received us sitting. He is reported to — 
be a ferocius character, and certainly had the appearance 
of being so. His capacity for his office may be collected 
by the following specimen of his conversation. 

After the usual compliments, he told the ‘Captain of 
the frigate he had never been at sea, but that he was very 
fond of it. He asked him if the wind was likely to con- 
tinuc long in the same quarter, and when be was an- 
swered that his Highness, from having been accustomed 
to the climate, was more likely to know than a stranger, 
was unable to comprehend the deduction. He enquired 
if the Captain had a man on board .to manage the com- 
pass ; and learning that every man in the ship was ac- 
qainted with that instrument, replied, pointing to a young 
Midshipman in our company, « What! does that boy 
know any thing of the compass?” 

It is evident this was no legitimate successor of Hus- 
sein-Pasha; but in the choice of a High Admiral, it is as 
likely as not, that a person of total incapacity for the 
office should be selected ; as this dignity, like every other 
under the Otteman government, is obtained by bribery, 
intrigue, and favouritism ; and every Turk is content with 
asking himself if the place is fit for him, without enquiring 
whether he is fit for the place. He looks upon the office 
of Capudan-Pasha as preferable to that of any other state 
minister under the Vizier Azem, because it conveys 
more power and wealth ; but if he cannot obtain that sita- | 
ation, he will take up with being Tefterdar Effendy (ΜΙ- 
nister of Finances), or Jeny-cherry Aghassy (General of 
the Janissaries). 

The Capudan-Pasha is supreme over all the islands 
subject to the Ottoman dominion, and of all the great 
sea-ports and some maritime districts : he is member of 
the great council of state; and presides at Ters-Hane 
like an absolute prince, with the attendants of a court 
and, what is an important point in ihe an execu- 
tioner. An Intendant and Judge of the ‘Marine (Ters- 
Hane Emini, Ters-Hane Effendi) are subject to his 
orders, but the latter officer attends also to the police of 
Pera, under the Bostandge-Bashe. 
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The place chosen for the death of criminals condemned 
by the High Admiral, is usually a flat near the Galiond- 
ge’s wharf. A horizontal motion of the hand from his 
. master, is sufficient hint and warrant to the executioner, 
who usually stands near him. The prisoner is led out 
without any ceremony, pushed upon his knees, and be- 
headed with a short sword, or rather a long broad knife, 
which does not always perform the task at one blow. 
If the punishment takes place secretly, the prisoner is 
strangled: sometimes he is hanged up on a nail, driven 
into any house in the street upon which the hangman 
may fix. Persons of condition are strangled first, and 
afterwards beheaded. I saw a body turned on its chest, 
the carcass covered, but the legs and arms bare, which 
had apparently suffered from burning or beating, and the 
head lying between the legs. This latter position is an 
indignity confined to the rayahs, as the heads of Turkish 
criminals are placed under their arms. The body was 
that of a Greek Cogia-Bashe of Triccala, who was 
charged with lading stores for the Russians ; but, as a 
person acquainted with the case told me, was in reality 
found guilty of being rich, and having two or three hand- 
some merchant vessels, which the Capudan-Pasha desi- 
red to appropriate to his own service. 

On the day of visiting the navy, we waited first on 
the Ters-Hane-Emini, whom we found with a kind of 
painting apparatas, and a hair pencil, drawing a sprig 
or floweret upon small bits ef written paper, and hand- 
ing them off to the officers in waiting. What these billets 
were we did not learn, but conjectured that they were 
official, and that the ornaments were the signets which it 
was the Intendant’s duty to affix.4--This manual skill 
may scem unworthy of so important an officer as the 
Second Minister of the Marine; but the Nichandgi-Ef- 
fendi, a counsellor of state, corresponding with our 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, also draws with a brush, or 
hair pencil, the elaborate anagram which stands at the 


* A traveller should be cautious of making any conjectures of the 
above kind, lest.he should fall into an error like that of the Malabar 
merchant at the court of Calcutta, who mistook a pair of green spec- 
tacles, for a necessary precaution worn by those who approached Lord 
Minto, to ward off the ecffulgence of his Lordship’s presence —See 
Mrs. Graham’s Journal. | . 
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head of all the Impcrial firmans ; and employs bimself, 
as I have seen, in this mechanical discharge of his duty 
in the Divan. That the office requires some painful at- 
tention, may be seen by the annexed fac-simile of Sultan 
Mahmoud’s cypher, taken on a scale one half less than 
that of the original, from our travelling firman. It is 
calied Turré, but is properly the Khati-Sherif (which 
gives a name to the whole mandate or public edict), sig- 
nifying the holy character, or Khati-Humayun, the sublime 
character, and no Turk will touch it before he has cere- 
moniously kissed it with his mouth and forehead, and 
brushed away the dast from it with his cheeks. We learn 
from Cantemir, that it is held in reverence even after the 
death of the Emperor whose name it represents,* 


. The act of writing the Sultan’s name, conveys there- 
fore a sacred dignity, and it would be a sort of profana- 
tion to entrust it to common hands. In the same way, 
even the menial offices about his court are considered 
highly honoarable, although they are not, like the Lord- 
ships of the Bed-chamber at St. James’s, byany means 
a sinecure. The Pasha of the Dardanelles, at a visit 
paid him upen my return from Constantinople, learning 
‘that we had been in the Seraglio, asked us how we liked 
the presence-chamber ; and, on our reply, commended 
it highly, saying, that he ought to know it well, having 
swept it out for fifteen years. 
_ Leaving the Ters-Hane-Emini, we proceeded, accom- 

panied by some of his officers, to examine the port. There 
were nine two-deckers, and one three-decker, laid up 
close to the pier, quite out of repair, besides several fri- 
gates, one of which, distinguished by a palm at the head, 
was La Justice, now La Victorieuse, that carried Denon 
to Egypt. One three-decker was on the stocks. The 
store-rooms seemed empty, and there were few people at 
work in any part of the Arsenal. 

We met between two and three hundred Russian pri- 
soners, Chained by the legs, going from the public prison, 
called the Bath, to their labours. This place of confine- 
ment (the abode of snspected Greeks and condemned 
Turks, as well as of captive enemies) is enclosed with 


* Ottoman History, Part I. Book iii. p. 160, of Tindal’s translation. 
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high walls at the head of the arsenal, and probably 
merits the frightful description given of it trom the re- 
port of the unfortunate Frenchmen suffering there during 
the war between their country and the Porte.* 

A very great and good man has endeavoured to recon- 
cile the custom of enslaving prisoners of war with the 
laws of nature and reason. Whether.it is excusable or 
not, the Turks only follow a practice which was formerly 
universally prevalent, and which was certainly not ex- 
tinguished amongst Christians until the thirteenth cen- 
tury ;; nor do they follow it to its full extent, for the 
prisoners are released on a peace; and, although they 
are very rigorously confined, and obliged to work, they 
cannot, therefore, be said to be enslaved. The Turks, 
however, no less than the ancient Scythians, still think 
themselves fully entitled to a payment for the head or 
redemption of every one whom they destroy or spare in 
battle. . 

From Ters-Hane we went on board the Sultan Selim, 
the Capadan-Pasha’s ship, of a hundred and twenty guns, 
built on the French model, and perhaps as fine a vessel 
as any inthe world. The High Admiral’s cabin is a 
magnificent apartment, surrounded by a handsome stern- 
gallery; but that of the Captain, and the ward-room, are 
not very comfortably contrived, especially the latter, 
which is half filled with small arms: indeed the places 
where the officers sleep are near the forecastle, where 
there is also an immense oven for baking bread. Her 
decks were perfectly clean and sweet; and, as she was 
not burthened with any comforts or conveniences for the 
crew, her quarters were quite clear below as well as on 
the upper deck. Her complement of men is twelve hun- 
dred, all of whom, the Captain told us, were on board, 
although there were but few of them visible above, and 
the most perfect good order and silence were observed 
in every part of the ship. On the lower deck were four 
enormous cannons on each side, upon carriages without 
either trucks or wheels, and incapable of elevation. It 


* Liaspect.du bagne offre un coup-d’cil qui flétrit l’imagination, 
&c.—Pouqueville, Voyage a Constantinople, chap. xvii. p. 149. 


i Grot. de Jure belli et pacis, lib. 11. cap. vii. Decline and Fall, 
vol. ii. 4to. p. 595. 
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is extraordinary that a reform in this particular should 
not have taken place at the same time with the other im- 
provements. ‘The crew is divided into two distinct bo- 
dies ; the Greeks who manage, and the Turks who fight, 
the ship: the former are about two hundred in number. 
With such a regulation, it cannot be expected that any 
excellence in the vessels themselves should enable the 
‘Turkish navy to equal that of any civilised state. 

The line-of-battle ships in commission when we were 
in the Sultan Selim, were two of three-decks, and ten of 
seventy-four guns; all of which were moored in the port 
near 'Ters-Hane. . 

Whilst we were in Pera the fleet left the harbour, and 
proceeded towards its annual cruise in the Black Sea. It 
first anchored off Beshik-Tash, then remained some time 
in the bay of Buyuk-dere, and was more than a fortnight 
in getting finally out of the Canal. We saw the ships 
under sail in the Black Sea. Several of the squadron 
generally return, after suffering by mismanagement, in- 
to the canal, previously to the appointed season for giv- 
ing up the cruise. 

During a war with Russia, great promises are ΑΠΠΙΙ- - 
ally made on the part of the Capudan-Pasha on com- 
mencing the expedition, which are almost as regularly 
disappointed, and have sometimes been fatal to the Ad- 
mirat, who contrives in some instances to acquit himself 
by strangling his Captain, or that of the Patrona Bey 
or Vice-Admiral, and laying the charge of misconduct on 
the pretended delinquent. 

. I had an opportunity of going on board one of the 

Tarkish ships of war at sea, and saw nothing of that 
_ good order and discipline, which apparently prevailed in 
the Sultan Selim when in harbour. She was a sloop of 
eighteen guns, and one hundred and twenty-five men, 
and would certainly have proved herself not equal to an 
English armed cutter. It was difficult to distinguish the 
Captain from his sailors, either from his dress or man- 
ner: indeed the dignity of naval command cannot be at 
all understood in a Turkish ship of war ; for one travel- 
Jer relates, that he saw the Captain and one of his men 
playing at chess on the quarter-deck; and I heard Sir S. 
Smith mention, that upon his coming on board the Turk- 

ish admiral’s ship, the great Gapudan-Pasha Kutchuk- 
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Hussein, either as‘a distinguished honour, or as a proof 
of his nautical accomplishments, fired a salute with his 
own hand, running along the deck from gun to gun. 

The people of a free state subinit to unlimited subser- 
viency when enrolled amongst the troops of their country. 
The subjects of a despotic monarchy reserve all their 
liberty of action for the period of their service in arms. 
The anchoring of an Ottoman fleet in a port, and the 
passing of an army. through a town, is a public calamity 
to the inhabitants of the invaded district. ‘The Galiond- 
ges, however, are reckoned more brutal and licentious 
than the land troops of the Empire. 

Whilst we were walking the deck of the Sultan Selim, 
the Capudan-Pasha left Ters-Hane, to proceed to Buyuk- 
dere. He passed near the ship in his gilded barge, and 
the band mounting the poop, continued to play until they 
were relieved by those in the three-decker of the Patrona 
Bey. Their long trumpets, the only instruments, pro- 
duced nothing like our martial airs, but slow and unva- 
rying, though not unpleasant sounds, such as we may 
conceive the mournful music of the Goths, or the long- 
drawn note of the ancient Swiss clarion.* 

After leaving the Sultan ib" we went on board a se- 






venty-four, commanded Captain who had been 
made prisoner in Alexandr#, when it was taken by the 


* Mr. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. p. 549, compares the 
Gothic trumpets to the rauca cornua of the Uri, and remarks upon 
the art with which Philip de Commines has noticed the blowing of . 
these Swiss horns before the battle of Nancy, in which the Duke of 
Burgundy lost his life. ‘“ Attendant le combat, le dit cor fut corné 
par trois fois, tant que le vent du souffleur pouvoit durer ; ce qui es- 
bahit fort Monsieur de Bourgouinge, car deja a Morat I’ avoit ouy.’? 
This passage, and particularly the last turn in it, produces all the 
effect of the sublime in writing. I beg leave to insert from Knolles a 
specimen of the pathetic, no less simple and effectual. Writing that 
Busbek admired the order and silence of the Turkish camp, he adds, - 

6 he met only with a rough Hungarian and his companion, a soldier, who, 
heavy himself, to the lute, rather howled than sung a doleful ditty, contain- 
ing the last words of a fellow of his dying of his wounds, upen the green 
banke of Danubiuse ; wherein he requested the river, because it ran to the 
place where he wae born, to carry news to his friends and countrymen that 
he died an honourable death, and not unrevenged, for the increase of hie 
religion, and honour of his country; whereunto his fellow sighing bare 
a foot, | 

O happy and thrice happy wight, 
Would fortime with thee change we might.” 
Hist. of the Turks, p. 777. 
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British, and who, although he retired for three years to 
Syracuse before he ventured to return, would have lost 
his head on coming back to Constantinople, had he not 
been saved by English interposition ; by which also he 
obtained his ship: another officer who had been his cem- 
panion in the same circumstances, was on board. We 
were received with the utmost cordiality, and as they 
epoke Italian, they made us at once understand how much 
they regretted they were unprepared for the visit : they 
would have sent a boat on shore for coffee. Upon dis- 
covering a gentleman of the embassy, who had come with 
them in an English sloop of war from Malta, and whom 
they conceived instrumental in their preservation, they. 
hastened to him with delight in every feature, pressed bim 
tenderly by the hand, made repeated enquiries after all 
their English friends, and showed their love and gratitude 
by a thousand expressions of kindness. 

On our departure they renewed their professions, and 
with an air of melancholy, let drop some hints of regret, 
that the suspicions of their government would not allow 
them to repeat by personal visits, and frequent communi- 
cations at-‘Me English palace, their unfeigned attachment, 
and eternal obligations to tai generous friends. Ingra- 
titude is a vice unknown {έ Turks, whose naked cha- 
racter, where it can be discovered through the incrusta- 
tions of a defective system, displays a disposition which 
belongs only to those whom nature has formed of better 
clay, and cast in her happiest mould. Perhaps European 
civilisation would not give a greater scope to the exertion 
of their intrinsic virtues, but it is clear, that many of 
their vices are to be attributed to their faulty institutions. 

The descriptions of Rycaut (and mach earlier writers 
might be mentioned) apply to the Mussulmans of Con- 
stantinople at this day, as much as to those of the-seven- 
teenth century, and the decay of their relative strength, 
as an European power, has but little affected their national 
character. The Mahometan religion has prevented, and 
ever will prevent, any material change in the individual 
condition, and consequently the character of the Turks. 
The light thrown upon the manners and customs of this 
people during the last hundred years, has left it unneces- 
sary to disabtse the world on the subject of the religion 
of Mahomet. The times are past, when the Mussulmans 
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were charged with believing that God is a corporeal being, 
the author of evil, without providence, and hot eternal ; 
that the soulis mortal ; that the devils are friends of Ma- 
homet, and of God; that Venus is the proper object of 
worship; that man was created of a leach; and many 
other absurdities, originating only in the ignorance of 
their accusers.* : 
- [nto the doctrinal part of their religion the Turks do 
not enquire, but content themselves with an implicit faith 
in the one eternal Deity, in his angels, in the prophets, in 
the day of resurrection and judgment, in the decrees of 
God, and in the virtue of purification, prayer, alms and 
fasting. There are some of their priests, ag might be ex- 
pected, who disturb themselves with the subtleties of the 
controversialists, and engrafting upon the simplicity of 
the original law a variety of strange creeds, have esta- 
blished sects, the opinions of which, if we are to believe 
some writers, are not only different from, but altogether 
inconsistent with, the faith of Mahomet. ~Rycaut mentions 
one brotherhood, whose mystery, which it required a long 
noviciate to penetrate, consisted:in a profession of atheism, 
and a practice of the most horrid debaucheries ; but Is- 
lamism can no more be affected by such a perversity, 
than the religion of England by the monks of Medenham. 
The sect does not, as far as I could learn, exist at this 
day, but institations and pratices no less foreign to the 
' original faith, may still be found. Such are the invoca- 
tions of dead and the reverence of living saints, a belief 
_in prophecies} omens and dreams and the power of amu- 


* Pope Pius If. ina letter to the Sultan of the Turks, made the 
first charge ; Cedrenus the second, the same Pope the third, Bartho- 
Kinas of Odessa the fourth and fifth, Polydore Virgil the sixth, Jo- 
hannes Andreas the seventh, the great Selden, in his 4th chap. on the 
Syrian Deities, the eighth; and Euthemius Zigalenus the last. Syl- 
burgius accuses Mahomet of having called the Blessed Virgin the 
sister of Moses; and Bartholinus of Odessa upbraids the Koran for 
daying that she was impregnated by eating dates. Those who would 
see the origin and refutation of these follies, may consult the second’ 
book of Adrian. Reland’s System of the Mahometan Theology. 


Τ The knowledge of future events is obtained, they think, by the 
constant practice of virtue, fasting, humiliation. The Etishmyshlerden, 
5. the attainers to the fulness of divine fervour,” pretend to visions; 
yet Mahomet is declared in the Koran Achir Pergamber the last of 
the prophets, which the modern Mahometans have explained, as 
asual, to suit their own notions.—See Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. book 1. 
p. 39, Tindal’s translation. . 
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lets and. charms, and the admission of numerous orders 
of Dervishes ; the removal of all which excrescences, and 


the restoration of the simple Unitarianism of the Koran, | 


it is the professed object of the Wahaubees to effect. 
These powerful sectaries have taken the holy cities, and 
overrunning all Arabia, and part of Syria, have menaced 
at the same time the Sophi of Persia and the Sultan of 
Constantinople, peremptorily inviting them to recognise 
the divine commission of Wahaub, the Unitarian Chief, 
and restore the faith to its primitive purity. Should the 
mission of this reformer accomplish its aim, and meet 
with general success, we may then expect te become ac- 
quainted with Mahometanism, such as it was in its in- 
fancy. 

Mr. Leibnitz says of it, that «<’tis a kind of deism 
joined to the belief of some facts, and to the observation 
, of some performances, that Mahomet and his followers 
have added, sometimes. unluckily enough, to natural re- 
ligion, but that have been agreeable to the inclinations 
of several countries ;” and he adds, «6 we are obliged to 
that sect for the destruction of paganism in many parts 
of the world.’’* 


To this brief and jast exposition, and the subsequent | 


eulogy of the religion, I shall only add, that its main doc- 
trine has been allowed to be so similar to that of a great 
heretical ‘Christian, that in times when theological con- 
troversies were more bitter than at present, sober trea- 
tises were written, to prove the conformity of the Maho- 
metan belief with that of the Socinians; and that sect, 
on account of the irregularities of Adam Neuser, was 
charged with a conspiracy against Christianity, in con- 
junction with the Emperor of the Turks.; What was 
once thought a disgrace to Socinus, may now be consi- 
dered an honour to the author of Islamism, who, when he 
declared There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet, 
‘May, considering the infirmities of human nature, be 


* A Letter from Mr. Leibnitz to the author of the Reflections upon 
the Origin of Mahometanism, dated Berlin, 1706. 

See Historical and Critical Reficctions upon Mahometanism and. 
Socinianism, translated from the French, London, 1712. A Turk 
. hearing a Polish Socinian discourse on the Trinity and Incarnation, wen- 

dered he did not get himself circumcised. See the Letter of Mr. Leib- 
nitz, who, of the two, prefers the Mahometan, as more consistent than 
the Socinian. 
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scarcely so much’ condemned for the imposture of tho 
latter article, as praised for having promulgated the sub- 
lime truth contained in the first half of his concise creed. 
In short, ofthe prophet of Mecca we may say what Adri- 
‘an Reland has pronounced of his commentator Kerabi- 
sensis, This frabian delivers some truth, covered over with 
α shell of fiction, being destitute of divine revelation. 


"Oux δεν, αλλ) «Φοκησε) idety διά γυκτα σελλνλ). 


The rapid progress of Islamism has been attributed to 
the vicious license permitted and promised to its- vota- 
ries ; but an Arabian imposter, many years after the He- 
gira, allowed a much greater laxity of morals to his fol- 
lowers, and notwithstanding some success, his sect did 
not survive him. On the contrary, the Prophet, in for- 
bidding the use of wine, created a restriction to which 
the Arabians were not before accustomed; nor will any 
religion owe its dispersion and prevalence to a declara- 
tion of freedom of action ; for it is consonant to the genius 
of man, to admire and foHow systems abounding with 
rules and regulations, and even prescribing a conduct 
which seems to do violence to all the natural feelings and. 
unbiassed inclinations of the human breast, Were this 
not the case, Fakeers, Monks, and Dervishes, could never 
-have existed : it would have been impossible that any man 
in the world should, like Uveis the Mahometan, have es- 
tablished a sect and met with proselytes, whose preten- 
sions to piety were founded on the extraction of all their 
teeth. 

Mahomet was too wise to omit the palpable parts and 
outward ceremonials, which are the life and soul of all 
superstitions; which, in fact, are the superstitions. He 
was too wise, to make his Koran a promulgation of licen- 
ses instead of restraints ; his fasts and abstinences, his 
ablutions, his pilgrimage to Mecca, are so many merito- 
rious mortifications, which have all tended to the propa- 
gation of his doctrine. To the same, knowledge of the 
human mind may be attributed the miraculous relations 
of the Koran. 

It has been before hinted, that a variety of principles 
and articles of faith have been invented by the founders 
of different Mahometan sects, but that these heresies do 
not engage the attention of the great body of the people. 
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Some persons are inclined to think, that many of the 
higher classes in Turkey are very sceptical in matters of 
religion.*® Of this I could form no judgment ; but it way 
not difficult to see, that few except the lower orders retain 
thet spirit of intolerance and bigotry which Mahometans 
are accused of displaying in all their commerce with Chris- 
tians. <A notion has very generally obtained, of their 
contempt and hatred of infidels so far prevailing, that it 
is established amongst them, that they may break any 
engagement with an unbeliever ; but nothing is more un- 
founded than such a supposition, for the contrary con- 
duct is expressly commanded by the Koran,} and they 
have been always notorious for their good faith in.their 
, commercial intercourse with other nations. κε How do we 
trade amongst the Turks,” enquires Mr. Harley, who had 
fallen into the common error, «‘ and trust the Mahometans, 
one of whose doctrines tn the Alcoranis, not to keep faith 
with Christians? They have obtained it by a just, punctual, 
and honourable practice in trade, and you credit them with- 
out scruple, nay, rather than some Christians.”’} 

All the people of the East, except the Mahometans, 
as Montesquieu§ thought, look upon all religions in 


themselves as indifferent, and amongst the Calmucka, 
the admission of every kind of religion is a point of-con- - 
science. The truthis, the Mahometans themselves, whe-: 
ther originally from climate or otherwise, notwithstanding 


great apparent steadiness in their own faith, are perfectly 
telerant.in their practice; and I cannot help supposing 
that they entertain very charitable notions on this head, 
for I recollect a person of authority, to whom one of us 
- had introduced our Albanian attendant Dervish, with the 
recommendation that he was a Mussulman, observing, 
that he did not enquire into a man’s faith, but his cha- 
racter, and that he presumed Heaven would be wide 


9 «6 Tt must, however, be confessed, that in so great a nation there are 


many of the learned Turks who do not implicitly believe all that is said in 
the Koran,” &c. Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. book i. p. 31, Tindal. κ 


{ See A Short System of the Mahometan Theology, book ii. pect. 


=XXxv. 
+ Essay on Public Credit, 1710 (reprinted 1797), p. 17. 
§ Liv. xxv. chapit. 15, de PEsprit des Loix. 
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enough for persons of ail religions. The generality of 
the Turks are at the same time exceedingly attentive to 
all the forms prescribed by their law, and perform their 
religious duties without either affectation or levity, The 
ebligation to external piety is not confined to the priest- 


‘hood. They pray in the streets and in their open shops 


at Constantinople, not for the sake of ostentation, since 
every one is equally pious, but to perform a portion of 
their civil duties. On the same principle, no one, what- 
ever may be his private opinions, utters any sentiments 
disrespectful to the faith. Such a levity would be se:li- 
tion, and a-crime against the representative of the Pro- 
phet; for the Sultan is the Vicar of Mahomet, and is the 
supreme head of the government, which is not less a the- 
ocracy than the ancient Jewish monarchy. 

It has been established beyond doubt, by the writer 
who, in my humble judgment, has given the truest and 
most satisfactory account of the Turkish government, I 
mean Mr. Thornton, that the Ulema, or ministers of the 
Mahometan law, at whose head is the Mufti, do not as- - 
sume or exercise a power paramount to that of the Sultan, 
however they may have been resorted to, in order to 
sanction the Imperial edicts, or to join with the Janissa- 
ries, or general voice of the people, in deposing a cruel 
or incapable prince.¢ The Mufti, who has been likened’ 
to the Popes or Patriarchs of the Christian secta, but is 
in fact more similar to the Pontifex Maximus of ancient 


Rome, is in dignity, though not in power, the second per- 


son in the empire; but he is not, as sume have endea- 
voured to prove, the first. To show this, it is sufficient 


* The Koran, Surat 2,verse 59, has these words ;, “ Ferily, those who 
believe, both Jews und Nazareens (Christians), and Zabiane (Gentiles in 
Arabia, or Ishhmaelites), whosoever of these believe in God and the last 
day, and do good works, have their reward with their Lord, and no fear 
shall come upon them, neither shall they be affected with sorrow.’ Artus 
Thomas, in his ‘Triumph of the Cross; Bellarmine, in his Controver- 
siea, νο]. il- p. 293, 294; and Thomas a Jesu on the controversies of 
the Gentiles, p. 677, and others, cry scandal against this toleration, 
the last dotage of Mahomet; and Reland has, I fear with somesuccess, . 
defended the Prophet against the heinous charge. A Short System of 
Mahometan Theology, be«.k ij. sect. 2—The Cham of the Tartars 
told Rubruquis in 1253, “ Que comme Dieu avoit donné aux mains plu- 
sieurs doigts, ainsi avoit sl ordonné aux hommes plusienre chemins pour 
aller en Paradis.” Voyage en Tartarie, cap. 46, p. 119. 

t Present State of Turkey, p. 100 to p. 115. 
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® say that his continuance in office depends upon the 
will of the Saltan. 

In a despotic. monarchy nothing remains fixed but the 
religion ;* the Mahometan law is unchangeable and all- 
powerful ; but its immediate ministers possess neither the 
one nor the other attribute. If the fetwa, or decree, of 
the Mufti were a necessary sanction to every act of im- 
portance, which it seems not to be, the peraon who dis- 
poses of the office may be supposed capable of controlling 
the officer. The religion may be called superior to the 
Sultan, for by it he holds his power, but I cannot think 
that any opposition to the Imperial authority on the part 
of the Ulema, however long or successfully it may con- 
tinue, can be adduced to show that the Sultan of the 
Turks is not a despotic prince, or can be considered in 
any other light than an insurrection, to which every ab- 
solute monarch must occasionally be subject. . 

It is the custom for the Grand Signivr ‘to back his or- 
dinances relative to peace and war, and other state mat- 
ters, by the fetwa, as it is for him to go to the mosck 
publicly on every Friday, and to attend in person ata 
conflagration ; but the two latter obligations are equally 
strong with the former; nor are the three exceptions to 
the exercise of his own will and discretion, of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned as a proof of limitation in 
the Ottoman sovereignty, or of any other point, than that 
no prince is altogether superior to established usages. 
Nevertheless, Abu-Taleb, the traveller commonly going 
by the name of the Persian Prince, a much better judge 
than either De Tott, Sir James Porter, or other Eu- 
ropeans, who have adopted the same notions informs us 
in his Travels, that he did not consider the power of the 
Grand Signior absolute, which Ican only account for 
by supposing, that in the Asiatic governments to which 
he had been accustomed, insurrections were not so fre- 
quent, nor the influence of usage so apparent, as in the 
capital of Turkey. 

The identity of law and religion gives a sanctity of 
. character to the Mufti, the Cazy-askers of Roumelia and 
Natolia, the Istamboul-Effendi, the Mollahs, Cadis, 
Naibs, and all the administrators of justice in Turkey ; 


* De Esprit des Loix. 
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but the ecclesiastics, or Murtaziki, are, exccept-in their 
education, a distinct body from the Ulema, and are not 
immediately dependent upon the Mufti, bnt upon the 
Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs.* The 
Santons, Alfaquis, and Sheiks, explain texts of the Ko- 
ran, but their sermons are not given at any stated time, 
nor very frequently; the Talismans perform the same 
office, but are chiefly employed in transcribing the holy 
books ; the Imaums recite the prayers, at stated hours of 
the day in the moscks, but not aloud, only animating 
the people by their example: on Friday, however, be- 
fore prayers at noon, a reader or chanter (Ναί) chon) 
sings the praises of Mahomet. To each mosck there is 
also a Haim, or overseer ; Fernesh, a sweeper ; and Ab- 
kesh, a water-drawer. (πο Muezzin, or chanter, will 
serve for several moscks. The burying-grounds are 
under the inspection of a Tarba-«dhar, or sexton. There 
is also a person whose business it is to attend to the in- 
nomerable lights with which the larger moscks are sup- 
plied, and to provide for the illumination of the Rhama- 
zan, when all the minarets are adorned with lamps, 
hanging not only round the galleries and to the tops of 
the spires, but upon strings from one turret to another, 
so as to form various figures, and verses from the 
Koran. 

There is no part of the religious duties of a Mussal- 
man which requires the intervention of a priest ; nor, 
although a reader and chanter are retained in some great 
families, is the distinction which separates the Christian 
laity and clergy, to be recognised amongst the Mahome- 
tans. There is nothing in the external behaviour of the 
Imaums, or others of the secular priesthood, which dis- 
tinguishes them from their fellow-subjects : they assume 


* The Cazy-askers are chief justices: they sit not on the right, as 
Mr. Thornton says, but on the left hand, of the Grand Vizier in the 
Divan. The IstamboLEffendi is chief justice of Constantinople; the 
Mollahs, or Moulas, are presidents of great towns, to whom the an- 
cient Ottoman kings paid five hundred aspers a day, but who now 
receive nothing from the government (Bobovius, a Treatise concern- 
ing the Turkish Liturgy, eect. ii.); the Cadis,are judges of small 
towns; and the Naibs, puisne judges. Each court hasaKatib, a se- 
cretary ; a Mokaiyd, a clerk ; and Muhzir,acrier. The, Mufti’s pen- 
sion is five hundred zequins a day from the Seraglio. “4Notice sur la 
Cour du Grand Seigneur, p. 141), cot 
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no authority, either temporal or ecclesiastical; and are 
under the controul of the Cadis, or municipal jadges : in 
short, they are the guardians of the moscks rather than 
of the Mussutmans. The Hogias, or schoolmasters (one 
of whom is attached to each of the great moscks in Con- 
stantinople), are in smaller parishes the only public 
readers of the Koran. 

The extreme simplicity of this religion, and of the or- 
dinances by which it is supported, has not, however, 
prevented all pretensions to extraordinary holiness, or 
the encouragement of several sects of fanatical impos- 
tors, to whom some allusion has before been made. ‘The 
Christian recluses were the admiration of the Mussul- 
mans before they had adopted the same practice; but 
since the first institution of religious orders in the reign, 
and by the patronage, of Nasser-Ben-Hamed, the third 
prince of the Samanide dynasty, in the year 351 of the 
Hegira, there has been a constant succession of saints, 
distinguished from their fellow-citizens by the title and 
profession of poverty, and supposed to be occupied in the 
perpetual contemplation of the more abstruse points of 
the Mahometan doctrine.* These saints have been 
known under the names of Calenders, Torlaquis, and 
other distinct appellations applied to particular sects, but 
are more generally spoken of under their original title of 
Dervish, a word having the same signification in the 
Vurkish and Persian language as the Fakir of the Ara- 
bic, and denoting a poor man. They have their travel- 
ling mendicants, fraternities of settled recluses, and some 
few solitarics, amounting in all to thirty-two orders ; all 
of which differ from each other, and are distinguished 
also by particular manners and appearance from the rest 
of the world. 

Although it is expressly said in the Koran, that the 
vow of celibacy is not received in Paradise, the Calen- 


5 DHerbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Articles Vusser-Ben-Hamed, 
- Dervieche, Sofi, Zaked, Fakir, &c. Sfudi, in the Ghulistan, relates, 
“that the Christian monks of Mount Libanus in hia time performed wmi- 
racles; and Bokhari, in his book entitled Sahib, recounts the won- 
ders of the Abyssinian, Saheb Gioraije, a Christian solitary, with the 
good faith of a Capuchin. There is also an Arabic history of Chris- 
tian monks. ; 
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ders do not admit of marriage ; but the generality of the 
orders are under no such restriction. Some individuals 
amongst them have, like Haji Bek-Tash, attained an ex- | 
traordinary reputdtion : but the profession of piety, be- 
yond the acquirement of alms, is not attended with any 
advantages in Turkey. The Mussulmans consider them. 
selves obliged to contribute to the support of the reli- 
gious ; at the same time, that not only the more enlight- 
ened of them, but the common people, regard the Der- 
vishes with but little internal reverence, and rather tole- 
rate than approve of their institutions. The Seyeh, or 
wanderers, who raise contributions by proclamation, are 
relieved, but not respected.* Their kirkah, or torn habit, 
notwithstanding its alleged descent from the ancient pro- 
phets, has been the subject of much sarcasm for the Ori- 
ental wits, and the vices which it is knowa to envelope, 
have not added to ita respectability.;—A Dervish at- 
tempted to kill Sultan Mahomet the Second, and also 
Achmet the First ; and in the reign of Osman the First 
another enthusiast ventured to disturb the peace of the 


empire, by foretelling the triumph of Christianity upon 


* On coming into a town, a Seyeh cries aloud from the market 
place or court of the mosck, “ Ya allah senden besh bin altin ieterim” 
—O God, give me, I pray, five thousand crowns—or some other sum or 
commodity, which he is to collect in the course of his journey. The 
Seyche come even from India. One of them delivered to Kioprili 
Mustapha Pasha, Grand Vizier to Solyman the Second, letters from 
the Great Mogul, and told him that his master, hearing of the Sul- 
tan’s distresses, had sent an offer of assistance to his brother Mus- 
sulman. To which Kioprili replied, that Solyman would be ever grate- 
ful for the zeal and friendehip of the great Padishah of India, but that 
his affaire juat then being in a prosperous stute, '' he could be honoured 
with no greater favour from his Indian majesty, than hie commanding hie 
δερσετα not to enter the Ottoman dominions.’—Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. 


1 


Part I. book i. p. 40, of Tindal’s translation. _ 


+ S&adi, in the eighth chapter of his Ghulistan, addressing the 
religious, says, ** Possess the virtues of a true Dervish, and then, instead 
ef a woollen cap, wear, if you will, a Tartar Bonnet.” . Ebu-Cassab, one 
of their spiritual masters, calls their garments the mask of hypocrisy ; 
and ‘Hafiz prefers a goblet of wine to the blue mantle of the Dervish ; 
which the Persians, who have given a mystical meaning to all the 
verses of this poet, explain as an attachment to divine love, and a 
hatred for hypocrisy. Dervishlik khirkhaden bellu doghil, is a Turkish 
proverb, which answers to the cucullus non facit monachum. S8oe 
D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, Article Dervische. 
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the strength of a vision seen at Mecca. he prophet 
was cudgelled to death. The character of the mendicant 
Dervishes of Asia Minor has been alre‘:dy seen.t Yet 
the Santons and Sheiks, whose exhoriations make most 
impression in the moscks, are the superiors of these fa- 
natics ; and a sermon preached by one of the former in 
St. Sophia, was the origin of the disgraceful expedition 
undertaken by Sultan Solyman against Malta in the year 
4564.4 . 

Attempts have been made to abolish the institution, 
but the Janissaries still retain eight Dervishes of the 
order of Bek-Tash, as chaplains to the army ; and the 
people of Constantinople run in crowds to amuse them- 
selves (for no other motive can be assigned to them) ‘at 
the exhibitions of the turning and of the howling Der- 
vishes, to which all strangers arc carried, as to the the- 
atre or other places of entertainment in the cities of 
Christendom. . 

There is a monastery of the former order, the Mevlevi 
(so called from Mevlana their founder) in Pera, and we 
were admitted to the performance of their ceremonies on 
Friday the 25th of May. We were conducted by a pri- 
vate door into the gallery of the place of worship, a sin- 
gle octagonal room, with the middle of the floor, which 
was of wood highly polished, railed off for the exhibitors. 
A red carpet and cushion were placed at the side oppo- 
site the great door near the rails, but there were no 
seats in any part of the chamber. We waited some 
time until the great door opened, and a crowd of men 
and boys rushed in, like a. mob into a playhouse, each of 
them, however, pulling off his shoes as he entered. The 
place without the rails, and our gallery, were filled in 
five minutes, when the doors were closed. The Der- 
vishes dropped in one by one, and each of them crossing 
his arms, very reverently and with the utmost grace 


* In the early ages of the Mahometan religion a Mahometan said 
that he was God. A man reminded him, that one who had called 
himseif a prophet had been killed. “* They were right” said the other, 
«ου £ did not give him his commission: he was no prophet of mine.”— 
- Paroles Ramarquables des Orientaux, Galand. 

Τ Letter xxxvi. p. 96, ef this volume. - 
+ Notice sur ja Cour du Grand Seigneur, p. 148, 
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bowed to the seat of the Superior, who entered at last 
‘himself, better dressed than the others, and with his feet 
covered. With him-came in another man, who was also 
distinguished from the rest by his garments, and who 
appeared afterwards to officiate as a clerk. Other Der- 
vishes arrived, and went into the gallery opposite to the 
Superior’s seat, where there were four small cymbal 
drums. The Superior now commenced a prayer, which 
he continued for ten minutes ; then a man stood upin the 
gallery, and sang for some time from a book: the cym- 
bals began to beat, and four Dervishes taking up their 
ncik or long cane pipes, called by Cantemir, the sweetest 
of all musical instraments,* played sume tunes which 
were by no means disagreeable, and were, indeed, some- 
thing like plaintive English airs. On some note being 
struck, the Dervishes below all fell suddenly on their 
faces, clapping their hands with one accord upon the 
floor. ; o 

The music ceased, and the Superior began again to 
pray. He then rose, and. marched three times slowly 
round the room, followed by the others, who bowed on 
each side. of his cushion, the Superior himself bowing 
also, but not to the cushion, and only once, when he was 
half way across it. The Superior reseated himself, and 
said a short prayer. The music commenced a second 
time, all the Dervishes rose from the ground, and four- 
teen out of the twenty who were present, let drop a long 
coloured petticoat, round the rim of which there were 
apparently some weights; and throwing off their cloaks, 
they appeared in a tight vest with sleeves. The clerk 
then marched by the Superior, and bowing, retired into 
the middle of the room. A Dervish followed, bowed, and 
began to whirl round, his long petticoat flying out into 
acone. The rest followed, ‘and all of them were soon 
turning round in the same manner as the first, forming 
a‘circle about the room, with three or four in the middle. 
The arms of one man alone were held straight upwards, 
two.of them crooked their right arms like a kettle-spout, 
the rest had both arms extended horizontally, generally 
with the palm of one hand turned upwards, and the fin- 


* Ottoman Hist. Part I. book i. p. 40, 
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gers closed and at full length. A very eacturate and 
lively representation of this curious scene may be found 
in Lord Baltimore’s Travels.—Some of them turned 
with great speed: they revolved round the ruom imper- 
ceptibly, looking more like automatons than men, as the 
petticoat concealed the movement of their feet ; the clerk 
walked with great earnestness and attention amongst 
them, but without speaking, and the Superior remained 
on his cushion moving ‘his body gently from side to side, 
and smiling. The performers continued at the labour 
for twenty-five minutes, but with four short intervals ; 
the last time they turned for ten minutes, and notwith- 
standing some of them whirled with such velocity that 
their features were not distinguishable, and two of them 
were boys of fifteen and seventeen, apparently no one 
was affected by this painful exercise. The clerk, after 
the turning and music ceased, prayed aloud, and a man 
walking round, threw a cloak upon the Dervishes, each 
of whom was in his original place, and bending to the 
earth. The Superior began the last prayer, and the 
company withdrew. 

The ceremonics just described are said by Volney to 
have a reference to the revolution of the stars, απά 
whether or not they are tv have credit for any superior 
astronomical science, these Dervishes certainly possess 
some literary merit, as all of them are instructed in the 
Arabic language, aud make it their study to become cri- 
tically acquainted with its beauties. Their monasteries 
contain many rare books, collected at considerable pains 
and expense in all the countries of the East where they 
have any establishments, or which are visited by any of 
their fraternity. 

It cannot be supposed that any set of men who are 
better instructed should be more superstitious than their 
fellow-citizens ; but it is very probable that they may be 
aware of the awe and astonishment which any strange 
religious ceremony creates in the mind of the vulgar, 
and that without being in reality enthusiastic, they take 
advantage of the reputation sometimes attached, even 
amongst the Turks, to that character. They cannot be 
unwilling that the spectators of the performance sbould 
discover some mystical meaning in their revolutions, 
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which ‘it seems to me were in their first origin nothing 
but a sort of religious penance; but I cannot think that 
they are themsclve deceived as to the efficacy or inten- 
tion of the ceremonies. The Superior does not inflict 
upon himself the execation of so rigorous a duty, and it 
may be added, that there is a marked superiority, both 
in his appearace and that of the musicians, to the air 
and manner of the Dervishes employed in the exhibition, 
who may, after all, be retained to display their feats for 
the benefit of the institution. 

' The Mevlevi are, however, rational worshippers; when 
. compared with the Cadrhi, or Howling Dervishes, whose 
exertions, if considered as religious ceremonies, are more 
inexplicable and disgusting than those of any enthusiasts 
in the known world, and if regarded merely as jugglers’ 
feats, are legitimate objects of curiosity. A large 
party of our countrymen went to see them on the 26th 
of June. 

- From our lodgings we walked to the back of Pera, and 
keeping the suburbs of Cassim Pasha on our left, passed 
over the large plain and hill of the Ok-meidan, or archery 
ground, where there are many marble pillars erected as 
memorials of the distance to which some of the Sultans, 
and other distinguished Toxophilites, have shot their ar- 
rows; for the endeavour of the Turks is not to hita 
mark, but to exceed each other by the range of their 
bows ; and [ think it is. Olivier who mentions, that they 
have contrived an extravagant method of flattering their 
sovereigns and grandees, by placing in the Ok-meidan, 
signs of a prowess altogether impossible. I recollect 
perfectly well walking another time across the plain, quite 
unconscious of the sport, and being stopped by the shouts 
of some Turks on a neighbouring hill, and by a fellow 
who ran hastily up to:me, and pointed to an arrow which 
had just lighted in the ground. The archers were 
amongst some large loose stones, and at a distance which 
rendered them scarcely discernible. Some of the Asiatic 
troops still carry bows and arrows. 

After crossing the Ok-meidan, we waited an hour in 
the court-yard of a ruined mosck, shaded by large plane 
treea, and containing two dry fountains and a range of 
deserted cells. We were told that the ceremony never 
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took place except with the attendance of a sufficient num- 
ber of spectators, and after leaving the mosck we staid 
gome time in an outward yard, until a crowd was collect- 
ed, and we heard music and praying in an anti-chamber. 
We then entered, and found a large party singing, or 
rather bawling, in a dirty deal apartment, fitted up at 
the further end with several flags, having axes, swords, 
pikes, and cymbal-drams on one side, and a silk cloth 
inscribed .with characters on the other. This they said 
was a part of Mahomet’s tent, the other purtion of thia 
holy relic being at Vienna. On the left hand corner 
was a latticed box for women, and next to it was an open 
compartment railed off from the floor. In this place we 
seated ourselves, and saw three principal personages of 
the sect kneeling under the flags, and waving their heads 
sideways, keeping time with the musicians, who were 
beating drums and singing at the lower end of the room. 
In the corner under the latticed box, was a black or 
tawny dwarf half naked, upon his knees, contorting him- 
self into many frightful and ridiculous gestures, now and 
then becoming furious, and knocking his arms and head 
violently against the ground. ‘To him we directed our 
attention, until at last he tore open his vest below his 
waist, and struggling on the ground, was led off froth- 
ing at the mouth, and suffering apparently under the 
convulsions of actual madness. 

After this exhibition the principals advanced; the 
crowd ranged themselves along three sides of the lower 
end of the room, and six persons squatting down in the 
middle of the party, commenced singing, and were joined 
by the remainder of the company in the chorus, which 
was the repetition of the name of God. The whole of the 
three lines, amounting in all to between thirty and forty 
persons, none of whom belenged to the fraternity, but 
were introduced promiscuously by kissing the principal’s 
hands, continued waving backwards and forwards, and 
sideways close together, howling and grunting to a tune, 
which was lost at last in a general and continued excla- 
mation of Yallah-Illah ! Yaliah-Tlah! when they jump- 
ed and jogged themselves into that which appeared 
to all of us, frons undoubted symptoms, to be that pe- 
culiar kind of artificial frenzy, which we learn was 
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produced by the Sarmatian art of see-saw, or session 
on a cord.* | 

I should mention, that before the violent howling and 
jogging began, a Dervish perfectly mangy, and covered 
with filth and sores, came round, and reverently taking 
off every man’s turban, placed it under the banners. 
The three principals only jorged their heads and moved 
on their heels. They seemed half in joke, as also did 
several of the party, especially a young Imaum of our 
acquaintance who had accompanied us to the place, and 
who, although he joined in the whole ceremony, was 
Janghing heartily and winking towards our box. Dur- 
ing the howling the Superior of the order, a red-faced, 
drunken-looking man, entered the room, and walking 
busily amongst the party, made various exclamations of 
ill temper and discontent, as if displeased with some parts 
of the ceremony. 

After the howling, a prayer was recited, and all the 
company dispersed into the auti-chamber to take coffve 
and pipes to recruit themselves ; but they soon returned, 
and a jug of water, into which the Superior had blown, 
and a consecrated shirt, were handed round the room. 
Two infants were also brought in and iaid on a mat be- 
fore the Superior, who stood first on their bellies, and 
then on their backs, and afterwards breathing upon them, 
delivered them to his attendants, cured, as we were 
told, of some complaint which this charm was calculated . 
to remove. 

The howling and jogging recommenced, and to this 
succeeded a prayer. The Saperior then brought forward 
two men, and ran long needles, like netting needles, with 
large handles, through their cheeks, pushing them out at 
their mouths, and and also through the thick skin above 
the wind-pipe. After a short time he pulled the needles 
out, wetting the wound with his spittle, and so contriv- 
ing the extraction that no orifice was visible, although 
it appeared that a hole had been made, and the per- 
former brought the men close to our box, as if to con- 
vince us that there was no delusion in the operation. 
The feat was repeated, and a black curly-headed fellow, 


* See Swift On the Mechanical Operation of the Spirst—-Tale of a Tub. 
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who they said was an Egyptian, on the needle being 
drawn out, appeared to faint, and falling down, lay for 
some time on the ground, until the Superior puffed into 
his mouth, when he jumped ap, screaming out Yollah! in 
a convulsed but ridiculous tone, and recovered instantly. 
The boring was practised on several in the room, and the 
jogging and singing were continued by the crowd below. 
The Superior, having first drawn several rusty swords 
and returned them to their sheaths, now took an atta- 
shan, and breathing upon it, gave it to a black Arab, 
who stripped to his waist, and, after crying several times 
on the name of God, applied it to the narrow part of his 
abdomen as tightly as possible, sawing it with the utmost 
violence upon his belly, but without leaving any marks, 
except a few bloody scratches: whilst he performed this 
frightful feat, he called out to us, bono? bono? as much as 
to ask if it was well dane. - 

Another swarthy Arab then took the attaghan, which 
by the way was handed to us, and was as sharp as a razor, 
and lying on the ground, place:l it with its edge down- 
wards across his body, and suffered the Superior to stand 
with his whole weight upon the back of the knife. The 
same man then took two sharp iron spikes, headed with 
wooden globes, and a tassel of iron chains, and knobs, 
which were all breathed upon and blessed, and drove 
them reptatedly into each of his flanks, so as to make 
the pair nearly meet in his body. During this trial he 
seemed ina fury, calling loudly on God and Mahomet, 
and with a kind of enthusiastic coquetry, would scarcely 
suffer the spikes to be forced from his hands. 

A brazier of burning charcoal was then brought in, 
and six or seven men, chosen promiscuously as it appear- 
ed from the crowd, were presented by the Superior with 
red hot irons, breathed upon and blessed like the other 
instruments, which, after licking them with their tongues, 
they put between their teeth. One fellow near us made 
many wry faces, and pulled the irons from his mouth ; 
but the others, although they were in evident pain, and 
the water streamed from their lips, seemed as if they were 
loth to part with them, and, either from pretence or some 
actual convulsion, were with difficulty forced: to open 
their jaws. One of the Arabs then swallowed several 
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pieces of burning charcoal, after they had been blessed ; 
and this, as πε]! as holding the hot irons, whatever pre- 
paration may have been actually used, was performed 
without any visible trick or slight of hand. The char- 
coal. and irons were certainly both at a red heat. 

* Whilst this business was transacting in the upper part 
of the room, several tambourines were handed down, and 
played upon by persons of the crowd, who seemed highly 
delighted with the scene; and during the whole cere- 
mony, those below continued screaming and jumping, 
and shouldering each other in a mass, and at last hud- 
dled themselves togeiher into a ring, leaping round 
and round, and squeezing those in the middle intoa 
jelly, until the whole party was utterly exhausted, 
and the performance closed, having lasted for three 
hours. 

We retired after paying for our seats, but were ful- 
lowed by the two Arabs ; one of whom spoke a few words 
of English, and aked us for an additional present, on 
account of some unusual exertions with which we had 
that day been favoured. . He told us he had played befor 
the English at Alexandria. 

The part performed by the two Arabs, and by the 
dwarf first mentioned, was clearly a juggle; and, not- 
withstanding the religious preparations, it appeared that 
no one regarded it, or wished us to think it superna- 
tural; but I confess myself at a loss to account for the 
voluntary sufferings of the others, all of whom were 
common fellows taken from the spectators. It is to be 
remarked, that the Superior himself did not seem to be 
one of the order, but only to be chosen for the occasion 
as director of the magical rites ; and that the Dervishes 
took very little share in any of the laborious part of the 
ceremony.. . 

The women, and the very lowest of the vulgar, may 
‘be frightened into some religious feelings by these hor- 
rid and absurd mummeries, accompanied as they are 
with frequent prayers and religious rites, and a constant 
invocation of the Deity. The existence of the jumping 
sect of our own island, renders unreasonable all scepti- 
cism as to the follies of enthusiasts ; but it did not ap- 
pear that cither the spectators or performers were under 
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any delusion as to the motive or éffect of this species of 
devotion. Having given the relation of the facts just 
as they happened, from a note taken on the spot, I shall 
leave every one to form his own conclusion on this extra- 
ordinary scene. 

The Cadrhi were abolished by Kioprili Mustapha 
Pasha, but revived after the death of that Vizier. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Excursion to Constantinople.—The Wall on the Land Side 
of the City.— The Miracle of Baloucli.—The Seven Tow- 
ers.—The Coffee-Houses near Yeni-Kapoussi.—The Med- 
dahs, or -Tellers.—Teriakis, or Opium Eaters.— 
Koum- Kapoussi.—Kebab.—- Balik- Hane.—- Execution of 
Vixiers.—The Kiosks under the Walls.—Battery and 
Boat-Houses of the Seraglio. | 


| “WE had not been many days at -Pera before we 
crossed the water to visit the capital. A party of us 
went in a boat from the Salsette, and in one of the pera- 
midias, or small wherries, which ply upon the canal, and 
which amounted in 1777 to five thousand seven hundred, 
including the private pleasure-boats. The number of 
fishing-boats at the time of the Latin invasion was one 
thousand six hundred.* The resemblances of the kirlan- 
gishes or swallows, as they are called, to the shape of the 
ancient boats, has been often obscrved, and is so exact, 
that they might be thought the originals of those which 
are often sean on the Etruscan vases conveying the shades 
of the departed across the Styx. 

We landed, after rowing up the harbour, near the spot 
where the walls begin to cross the peninsula at Askame- 
Iskelessi, elose to the gate‘of St. Demetrius. We walked | 
through Ballat, the quarter of the Jews, which seems to 
have derived its name from Palation, as a large building 
known to the Turks by the name of Tekkuri-Sarai is re- 
cognised for the Hebdomon, a palace of the Caesars stan- 
ding in this region of the metropolis. We then arrived 
at a range of sheds, where there were many gilded ara- 
bats for hire, and some attached stables, from which, after 


* Decline and Fall, cap. lx. p. 149, note, and 152, 4to. 
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waiting some time near a large burying-ground, we pro- 
cured horses, and rode under the walls across the penin- 
sula as far as the Seven Towers. 

The appearance of these walls (the work of the second 
‘heodosius) is more venerable than that of any other’ 
Byzantine antiquity : their triple ranges rising one above 
the other, in most places nearly entire, and still retaining 
their ancient battlements and towers,.are shaded with 
large trees, which spring from the foss and through the 
rents of repeated earthquakes. The intervals between 
the triple walls, which are eighteen feet wide, are in many 
places choked up with earth and masses of the fallen ram- 
parts ; and the foss, of twenty-five feet in breadth, is cul- 
tivated and converted into herb gardens and cherry or- 
chards, with here and there‘a solitary cottage.* Such 
is the height of the walls, that to those following the road 
under them on the outside, none of the moscks or other 
buildings of the capital, except the towers of Tekkuri- 
Sarat, dre visible ; and as there are no suburbs, this line 
of majestic ramparts, defenceless and trembling with age, 
might impress upon the mind the notion, that the Otto- 
mans had not deigned to inhabit the conquered city, but, 
carrying away its people inte distant captivity, had left it 
an unresisting prey to the desolations of time. — - 

In crossing the five highways which issue from their 
respective gates, we met hardly a single passenger ; and 
even two or three little huts, where a glass of water, pipes, 
and cherries, might be procured, seemed less frequented 
than the coffee-honses on the roads of Asia Minor. 

We passed first by Egri-Kapoussi (the Oblique gate), 
where the triple wall commences, and next by Edrene- 
Kapousst (the gate of Adrianople), Top-Kapousst (the 
Caninon-gate, where the victorious Mahomet made his 
public entry into Constantinople), and afterwards by 
Meviane Veni-Kapoussi. We then crossed over the road 
leading from Selivri-Kapoussi (the gate of Selivria), and 


” T only reckoned, but it was during a cursory view, one hundred 
and eighteen towers. The Florentine Bondelmonte, whose plan | 
bears the date of 1422, saw one hundred and eighty. The outer ditch | 
is faced with a wall, which makes the third rampart, and only the 
two other walls are defended by towers. Every late author, except 
Dr. Dallaway, appears to hive overlooked the third range, but Gyllius 
notices it— Alter paries effertur aliquanto supra fossam, crebris pinnis 
distinctus.’—De Topog. Const. lib. i. cap. xix. 
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riding throagh a large Armenian burying-ground, arrived 
at Baloucli, which is the site of the church of the Virgin, 
built by Justinian, and is remarkable for one of the many 
standing miracles that support the sinking credit of the 
modern Greek church. 

In a little chapel dedicated to Agia Panagia, we were 
shown, in a recess lighted up with candles, a fountain of 
cold water, and were desired to remark a fish about the 
“size of a minnow, of which the monks related, that the 
Jast Constantine taking a repast at the side of this spring 
with a priest, and being told that the Turks had made a 
breach in the walls, said, that it was no more possible 
than that the fish on his plate should ever again swim in 
the water ; when, upon his saying the word, it jumped 
from the dish into the fountain, and the city was taken! 
Our informant would not exactly say that what we saw 
was the identical animal, but averred, that it was more 
than a hundred years old, had never been smaller nor 
bigger than it appeared, in its then state, and was of the 
Same species as that which leaped from the Emperor’s 
plate: in proof of this latter assertion, he begged us to 
observe the glitter of his scales, transmitted from his fried 
forefathers. Our Greek attendants crossed themselves, — 
and took a draught of the water, which, as well as many 
other holy springs in the neighbourhood of the capital 
(Atecuare), is thought a specific in various disorders.* 

Returning from Baloucli, we entered the city at the 
gate of the Seven Towers, which we attempted to visit, 
but were stopped at the entrance, and informed, that 
without a firman it was inaccessible to strangers. The 
world has been favoured with a detailed description of 
this redoubtable prison, by the unjnst detention of the. 
traveller frequently referred to in the course of these Let- 
ters, who has also amused himself, like his countryman 
De Retz, with sketching some biographical notices of his 
jailors.+ . 

* The difference between the above relation and the story as it is 
told in Pouqueville’s third volume, shows that the Greek fathers re- 
serve to themselves the privilege of varying the circumstances of the 
miracle. The Emperor, in his time, was a servant, und the existing 
fish the actual performer in the prodigy.—Voyage a Constantinople, p. 
93. 
t “‘Celui qui commandait le chateau pendant ma captivité appelé Abdul-. 
hamid Vou Ἶ veillard vénérable, seo Tartare, qui avait faste ses 
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The defences of this imperial castle do net entitle it te 
any respect as a fortress, and if the Ottoman armies lost, 
as is said, twelve theusand men in forcing this portion of 
the Byzantine ramparts, (the ancient Cyclobion), they 
must have met with a muci) mere serious resistance than 
the Aga Abdulhamid, and his garrison of sixty-five men 
prepared against the crews of two Lazic vessels, whe 
‘stormed the place in 1795, and carried off a captive fellow 
‘countryman. We walked through a little door into the 
first court, and saw a crowd of boys at play, whe were, as 
they told us, pupils of the Imaum or chaplain of the for- 
tress, but being allowed no further ingress, we saw neither 
the golden gate of Theodosius, nor the chamber in which 
Osman was strangted, nor any of the other objects of cu- 
wiosity to be found witlrin the circuit of the castle. 

Not more than two of the seven inscriptions given by 
Banduri,* Wheler, and Tournefort,t were seen by Pou- 
queville; but a more observant antiquarian would perhaps 
have discovered the remaining marbles. Although four 
only of the Seven ‘lowers have remained entire (for the 
fifth is rent in half) since the earthquake in 1768, the 
fortress still retains the names of Efta-Coulades in the 
‘Greek, and YVedi-Kouleler in the Turkish language, both 
“of them significant of the former namber of its conspicu- 
ous bulwarks.} 


premicree années dane le sérail en qualité de muezuin ou de sacristan. A 
Page de ecixante απο n’ayant plus de vois pour chanter sur un minaret, ox 
@ la porte Pune mosquée, on Vavait εγέέ commandant de place. Brave 
homme, au reste, plein de vertus,”” &9c. 

“© Cet aga cuouit sous see ordrese un kiaya.ou lieutenant, une garnisen 
-compoeée de -cinquante quatre disdarlis, divisds en dix eectons, comman- 
dées par autant de belouk-bashis ou caporaux. Sane rappeler lee nome de 
ces illusires personnages,je dirai que le liextenant du chateau etutt dessi- 
nateur dane une manufacture de toilea peintes ; et que, parmi les caporaux, 
on comptait "imam ou curé des Sept Toure; un batelier, un murchand de 
Pipes, et plusieurs personnagee de la méme émportance.”--Voyage a Con- 
stantinople, pp.:67, 68. 

» © dnscrip. Constant. Antiq. CP. lib. vii. pp. 182, 185, tom. i. 
i A Voyage, book.ii. p. 129. Voyage du Levant, pp. 466, 467, tom. 
1. lett. xii. 

4 Dion mentions, that there were from the Thracian gate to the 
968, seven towers, and Cedrenus alleges this sea to be the sea to the 
north, that is, the port. A person directing his voice, or throwing a 
stone against the first of these towers, heard the sound repeated 
afterwards by all the other six; a miracle, says Pliny, which the 
Greeks call echa, and which was produced also by seven towers at . 
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It was supposed that Count Bulukof, the Russian 
minister, would be the last of the Moussajirs, or imperial 
hostages confined in this fortress ; but since the year 1784,. 
Mons. Ruffin and many of the French. were imprisoned 
in the same place ; and the dungeons of the Seven Tow- 
ers were gaping, it seems, for the sacred persons of the 
- gentlemen composing his Britannic Majesty’s mission 
previous to the late ruptare Between Great Britain and 
the Porte. 


{ 


Not finding our boats as we expected at the water’s- ' 


edge, we rode onwards for some way near the walls, and 
through several narrow mean streets, in which there 
were but few people stirring, until we came to a large 
manufactory of printed cottons. This we visited, and 
- saw that the whole labour was performed by the hand. 
On our route we passed Imrbhor Dgiamissi, a mosck, once 
the churele of St. John Studius, where there are still same 
pictures preserved ; and skirting the outlet of the gate 
Psammatia, near which are two decent Greek churches, 
and of Vianga-Bostan (the gate of Theodosius), came to: 
Yeni-Kapoussi (the new gate), near the new quarter of 
the Armenians, who have a handsome church, built in. 
the reign of the last Selim. | 


A. comparison of Kauffer’s Map with Banduri’s Chart 


of Constantinople, divided into regions, such as it ex- 
isted at the time of the Greek Emperors, with every 
remarkable ubject distinctly noticed, renders it superfiu- 
ous for any traveller at this day to dwell upom the com- 
parative topography of the. ancient and modern city. By 
far the greater part of the antiquities which were seen by 
Gyllius have disappeared ; but the regular division of the 
ground-plan of the city, enables us to discover their res- 
pective sites, and it is most probable that an: attentive 
scrutiny would discover many ancient monuments enclo- 
sed within the pafaces and gardens of the incurious Turks.. 
The mechanical labours of the engineer above-mentioned, 
deserve a better and more copious illustration than the 
work of Mr. Le Chevalier, which, although incompara- 


Cyzicum. ‘This is from Gyllius; (lib: i. cap. xx. de Topog. Const.) 
but Ido not make out from. it, that the fortress at the other end of the: 
walis on the shores of the sea of Marmora, had its name of the Seven. 
Towers from an echo, as is asserted in Constantinople Ancient and 
Modern, p. 19. ; 


Ped 
‘ 
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_ bly the best on the subject, might easily be surpassed by 
any person able to consult the requisite authorities on the 

spot; an advantage possessed by no passing traveller. 
But to treat of these things properly, would require a 
distinct volume, which it is my present intention, if cir- 
cumstances should ever favour me with the.requisite in- 
formation and opportunity, one day or the other to at- 
tempt. 


ss Me si fata meis paterentur vivere vitam 
ss Auspiciis.””’— 





From the Armenian quarter, and the cotton manufac- 
tory, we walked a little distance, and passing through 
Yeni-Kapoussi, came to a long range of coffee-houses by 
the sea-side. These were of the better sort, open on one 
quarter, with a fountain playing in the middle of a range 
of marble seats, and recesses furnished with pillows, stuf- 
fed carpets and mats, which in some of them, were spread 
also upon marble slabs on the outside of the houses. In 
one, several well-dressed Turks were sitting with their 
pipes, listening to the pretty airs of a guitar and violin, 
whilst the recesses were occupied by others asleep. Some 
of these, with their turbans off, and their heads wrapped 
in a sash, were roiled in the carpets, and sunk on the 
cushions in the apparatus and oblivion of a night slum- 
ber; and neither these nor such as were stretched upon 
the slabs on the outside, who would have had a thousand 
-practical wagzgeries played off upon them in any other 
city, were disturbed or even noticed by the company. 
None of the guests, indeed, seemed entirely awake, but 
inhaling the odours of their perfumed herbs, silent, sedate, 
and lost in the delicious bliss of total inactivity and list- 
lessness, were lulled into the soft approaches of repose 
by the tinkling music, the unceasing fall of the fountain, 
and the regalar ripplings of the water on the sandy shore. 

The Meddahs, or reciters of stories, who frequent these 
coffee- houses, as well as some others near Tekkuri-Sarai, 
can scarcely extort from their indolent audience the labour 
of a smile, and, by fixing the attention upon one mono- 
tonous narration, rather augment than interrupt the uni- 
versal torpor. The stories of the Meddahs are partly 
dramatic, and partly descriptive, turning upon a suite of 
uninteresting adventures, mostly in private lifes which 
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are detailed with painful minuteness, and often invented 
extemporaneously during the progress of the history. 
It must be supposed, however, that the same Oriental 
taste which bas produced the Alf Lila O Lila, or Thou- 
sand and One Nights, would secure now and then a tale 
not totally uninteresting. In fact, the Turks are an 
acute peuple, and some of the better sort are authors of 
elegant compositions, which their fear of being suspected 
for ambitious innovators, prevents them from making 
public. The Oriental courts were formerly crowded with 
poets. Mirza Khan promised one thousand pieces of gold 
to any one who should find a fault in the works of any of 
his numerous bards. Mahomet the Second said, «6 were I 
to imitate Mirza Khan, I should exhaust my treasury.” 
However, an eastern author of reputation asserts, that 
there were some good Turkish poets in the time of that 
Sultan.* A modern Grand Signior would neither have 
the ability, nor the opportunity of making such an obser- 
vation. The Grand Vizier Kioprili Mustapha Pasha, 
who was killed at the battle of Salankamen, always car- 
ried a little library amongst his baggage, and when out 
ofemploy at Constantinople, gave lectures every day to 
sixty scholars, for whom he furnished lodging and board- 
ing. But learning is not now a recommendation to fa- ᾿ 
νους, although it is not totally neglected. A dying Sual- 
tan would not now, like Othman,} recommend to his suc- 
cessor the patronage of the learned as one of the bulwarks 
of the state. The author of Constantinople Ancient and 
Modern asserts,+ that many of the gentlemen of the capital 
can quote the Persian poets as happily, and refer to the 
Arabic philosophers with as complete erudition, as we can 
do to the Greek dnd Roman. Of this I know nothing, but 
I know that the minister who was Reis Effendi, or Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, when we were at Pera, 
was with difficulty persuaded that Spain and Italy were 
not one and the same country, or at least parts of the 
same kingdom. 


* LETIFI.—See Paroles Remarcuables des Orientaux. Galand. 


+ See the last words of Othman to his son Orchan, as reported by 
the historian SAadi.—Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. Part I. book i. p. 20, 
Tindal’s translation. , 


+ Page 66, 
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The works of the present writers arc, as ἕ understand,. 
chiefly historical, but some are interspersed with narra- 
tives, which show a turn for point and antithesis, although 
their humour may be judged to be not very exquisite 
from the fulowing specimen. Two blind beggars, one 
of whom always called on the name of God, and the 
other on that of the Sultan, had, one day, a pleasant dis- 
pute concerning which was the most efficacious mode of 
address. This came to the ears of the Grand Signior, 
who ordered the man that put up petitions in his name, 
to be given a duck stuffed with zequins. The beggar 
put it in his wallet, and meeting with his friend at night, 
asked him what he had got that day by calling on the 
name of God, «JZ have got eight paras,” said the other, 
ε Then you are more lucky than J,” returned his friend, 
εε for I have only a duck which was given me at the 
Seraglio gate, and which, as Taminno humour for fowl 
to-night, you shall have for fice of your paras”? The agree- 
ment was struck, and the beggar soon eating his way to 
the money, the other repented of his bargain. « 4h /” 
he said, ‘the Sultan has done less for me than God has 
done for you: he gave me a duck, but never told me i¢ was 
stuffed with <equins.”? It is fortunate for the audience of 
the Meddahs if they hear any thing enlivened even with 
this sprinkling of pleasantry. 

_ Amongst the frequenters of the coffee-houses near Yeni- 
Kapoussi, may be seen some of those Teriakis, or opium- 
eaters, who are always noticed amongst the curiosities of 
the Turkish capital. Pale, emaciated, and ricketty, sunk 
into a profound stupor, or agitated by the grimaces of 
delirium, their persons are, after the first view, easily to 
be recognised, and make, indeed, an impression too deep 
' to be speedily erased. Their chief resort is a row of 
coffee-houses in a shady court, near the mosck of Sultan 
Solyman, which I visited, but certainly did not see so 
frequented by these singular debauchees, as I had been 
led to expect. The increasing attachment to wine, has 
diminished the consumption of opium ; but there are still 
_to be found Teriakis, who will swallow in a glass of water 
three or four lozenges, amounting to one hundred grains. 
They-are mixed with spices, and stamped with the words. 
mash Allah (the work of God). - Yet-the exploits of these 
persons are insignificant when compared with that of the 
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taker of a daily drachm of corresive sublimate, who wan 
alive in 1800, and-nearly a hundred years old; but was, 
like Partridge the almanack-maker, almost reasoned out 
of existence by a verbal criticism, which has since turned 
out to be incorrect.* . 

From the coffee-houses we walked on to a tabagie near 
Koum-Kapoussi, the next gate, where we dined upon ke- 
bab. This dish, which any palate would reckon a deli- 
cacy, consists of mutton chopped in small bite, either 
with or without herbs, larded with milk and butter, and 
fried upon a wooden skewer 3 an operation which is per- 
formed over a smell brazier on a marble dresser in the 
front of theshop. The room is fitted up with small boxes 
in our own fashien, and there is generally one chamber 
to which a small party may retire. The kebabgees, or 
cooks, who are in the most repute, live near Eski-Sarai, 
the old palace, assigned to the establishments of deceased 
Sultans ; and as all of them are Turks, only sherbets are 
served up with their meats ; but in our tavern there was no 
want of wine; and at a table near us, covered with a des- 
sert of fruit and cakes, sat a knot of young Turks, the 
bucks of the quarter, pushing about the bottle with a 
noisy cmulation which did not confine itself to their own 
party, but brought them staggering to our side of the 
Foom with tumblers of wine, pledging repeatedly our 
healths, and looking at us for approbation, as acknow- 
Jedged masters of the art. Their it, ee ended in loud 
fits of screaming and shouting, another resemblances of 
the senseless merriment of an English hunting-club. 

We fuund our boat near Koum-Kapoussi, and embark- 
ing, rowed under the walls. We passed Ahour-Kapoussi, 
the gate near the Grand Signior’s stables, where the walls 
of the Seraglio commence, and Balik-Hano (the fisher’s 
house), a small green kiosk projecting from the walls of 
the Seraglio, to which it has been usual to send the depo- 






* Der. Pouqueville mentioned the fact, and said the man was known 
by the name of Suleyman Yeyen, or Suleyman the taker of corrosive 
sublimate.—V-oyage a Constantinople, p. 126. Mr. Thornton thought 
the story false from beginning to end,—Present State, &c. p. 229, 
cause “ yeyen” is from ‘* yemek,” to eat, and the name can be only So-. 
lyman the eater; but, says my fellow-travelier, Suleyma n-yeyen, put 
together discreetly, mean the ewallower of sublimate, without any Su- 
Jeyman in the case; Suleyma signifying cerrosive sublimate.—Childe 
Harold, pp. 178, 179, second edit. 
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eed Vizters through a garden-gate close behind, to await 
their sentence. The execution is performed in a little 
chamber running out by itself, and forming, as it were, 
an upper wing of the kiosk. A removal to Balik-Hane 
has generally been the forerunner of death; but a more 
fortunate minister has sometimes been led, not to the fatal 
chamber, bat down to the shore, where a boat has been 
waiting to convey him to the place of banishment. Ba- 
lik-Hane is not the only spot chosen for the punishment 
of the Sultan’s enemies: a dark chamber at the gate of 
the second court of the Seraglio, called Afabein, where 
the Vizier’s heads are always exposed, is allotted to the 
same purpose, and is the permanent station of the royal 
executioners. . 

In situations where a minister is said in England to 
Jose his place, and, under the old French regime, was 
called a disgraced man, a Turkish Vizier not unfre- 
quently loses his head, and when only banished, is de- 
prived of nearly the whole of his wealth. Reckoning on 
an average, deduced from a hundred and fifteen Grand 
Viziers who successively governed the Ottoman empire, 
to the time of the siege of Vienna, the place of the prime 
minister of the Porte may be esteemed worth three years 
and a half purchase.* 

The instability of every powerful individual in Tur- 
key, may be judged by the events of fifteen months, from 
the year 1622, daaiinge which time there were three Em- 
perors, seven GrandWiziers, two Capudan-Pashas, five 
Agas of the Janissaries, three Tefterdars or High 
Treasurers, and six Pashas of Cairo.} The power of 
the Vizier Azem continued unrivalled until the reign of 
Mahomet the Fifth, when it was decreased by the influ- 
ence of the Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs, 
and has since that period been occasionally shared with 
the Aga of the Janissaries, the Capudan-Pasha, and 
others of the great officers of state. Abdallah Pasha, 
Vizier Azem under Sultan Abdulhamid, was not only 
raisd to the vizierat by the Selictar-Aga, buat deposed 
and strangled in the prison of Roumeli-Kavak by the in- 


* Marsigli, Stato Militare, &e. &c. p. 13. Decline and Fall, cap. 
Ixv. note 89, p. 375, 4to. 
+ Knolles’ Hist. Turks, p. 1387. 
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trigues of the same minister. Nevertheless, the ostensi- 
ble authority of this Pretorian Prefect is still absolute 
over every subject of the empire ; and, as far as his re- 
sponsibility is concerned, the burden which he has to 
bear*® is not less grievous than that of his predecessors. 

After Balik-Hane, we passed by: Indogoali-Kiosch, 
Mermer-Kiosch, and Yali-Kiosch—the Pearl and Mar- 
tle Pavilions, and the Kiosk of the Landing-place. 
From near the second there is a view of the summit of 
the Corinthian pillar of white marble, fifty feet high, in 
the gardens of the Seraglio, with the inecription 


FORTUNE REDUCE OB DEVICTOS GOTHOS. 


This has been erroneously supposed the column of 
Theodora. Pococke mentions that is was taken from 
some other part of the town {ο the Seraglio gardens.t It 
is surmounted by a handsome capital of verd-antiqae. The 
latter kiosk, which is covered on the outside by a screen 
of green canwas or cloth, contains a long chair or sofa 
of silver; and on this the Grand Signior seats. himself to 
take public leave of the Vizier Azem or Capudan-Pasha, 
previously to any warlike expedition, and also on certain 
occasions of rejoicing, when tents are -pitched for the 
grandees of his court and for the foreign ministers, and 


games and fireworks are exhibited in the open space be- ‘ 


tween the pavilion and the sea, 

Between the kiosks we landed, and walking along the 
shore, passed a range of monstrous cannons laid up under 
a line of sheds. Over the gate of the Scraglio near this 


spot, “are some large fishbones suspended by chains, 


whieh the Turks say are those of a giant. A similar 
story was formerly told of seme immense bones in the 
royal palace of Ben-Hadad at Damascus.} 


ο Vizier is from a Persian word, signifying a porter; as Bailo, 
the title of a Venetian ambassador; and Baillif, a French and English 
municipal officer, are derived from Sajulus.—See Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, Vazir. 

{ Observations on Thrace, p. 132. . 

+ Je visla céte d’un Geant suspendue dans le méme palais, long de 


neuf paumes, et large de deux. On pretend que c’est celle dun Roi | 


de Vancienne Race des Geants, nommé Abchamas.—Voyage de Ben 
jamin, Fils de Jonas, p. 28. Voyage faites principalement en Asie, 
tom. Ἱ. 


Vor. II. Tt 
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Close to Yali-Kiosk we saw the boat-houses containing 
the barges of the Seraglio, and that of the Grand Sig- 
nior, burnished in every part with gold, and provided 
with a covered recess of lattice-work at the stern for the 
retirement of the Emperor. The barge is rowed with 
six-and-twenty oars, and the helm is held by the Bos- 
tandge-Bashe, except during a conflagration, when the 
place of that officer, in the event of the Sultan crossing 
the water, is occupied by the Hassekis-Aga, the Chief of 
the Second Guard. From this place we passed over to 
'Tophana, having in boats, on horseback, and by walking, 
made the circuit of Constantinople; an expedition which, 
including stoppages, employed us from nine in the morn- 
ing to half after four in the afternoon. 
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LETTER XLIX. 


The Atmeidan.— Antiquities of the Hippodrome.—Theodo- 
sian Obelisk.—The Colossus Structilis.—The Delphic 
Serpentine Column.—The Burnt Pillar.—Note on the 
Historical Column.—Three other Columns.—The Ancient 
Cisterns.—The Aqueduct of Valens. —The Fountuins and 
Baths.—The Hans.—Encouragement of Commerce in the 
East.—Bexesteins and Baxars of Constantinople. 


IN our several walks to Constantinople, we saw . 


the antiquities of the Atmeidan, the cisterns, and the 
aqueducts ; and we visited the hans, the bezesteins, and 
the bazars. . 

It would be very difficult to recognise the ancient Hip- 
podrome, even such as it existed a little previously to 
the last conquest of Constantinople, in the present At- 
meidan, or Horse-course. Onuphrius Panvinius re- 
marked the change which bad taken place in its appear- 
ance during the hundred years preceding the description 
of Gyllius ; and the devastations of time and barbarism 
have been proceeding with an equally rapid pace since 
the age of that learned traveller.* It is now no longer 
a circus,. but an oblong open space, two hundred and fifty 


5 Ejus Circi descriptionem ex antique Constantinopolis topographia, 
que paulo anteguam Urbs in Turcorum potestatem venisset facta fuit, e2- 
cerptam, adjeci, purum his que a Petro Gyllio dicuntur quadrantem. 
Fieri enim potest ut centum annorum intervallo, Circi sve Hippodromi 
Constantinopolitans.aspectus mutatus sit; Turcis eum in dies demolientibus 
et vastantibus, ac ad suoe uss preclariesina marmora, et |columnas 
vertentibus.”—De Ludis. Circensibus, lib. i. p. 61. Bandurii Comment. 
in Antiq. CP. lib. iii. p. 664, tom. ii. The view leaves ‘out the Del- 
phic column, and in some respects:seems made from conjecture. 
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paces long and one. hundred and fifty wide,* flanked on 
one side by the magnificent mosck of Sultan Achmet, and 
on the other by the dead wall of a hospital, under which 
there is a line of low buildings and sheds, or stands for 
arabats. The granite obelisk of ‘Theodosius, the broken: 
pyramid of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, stripped of its 
' bronze plates, and the base of the Delphic pillar, were 
all that remained, even in the time of Sandys,+ of the 
many noble monuments with which this spot was for- 
merly adorned ; and were it not for these antiquities, which 
are yet to be seen, it is probable that the site of the Hip- 
podrome would be covered with houses, and become in a 
short time the object of controversy. The djerid playing 
is less frequent there now than formerly: the surface of 
the ground is uneven, and of a hard gravelly soil. Part 
of the base of the Theodosian obelisk is hidden in the 
ground, so that the fourth and fifth line ef the inscrip- 
tion, which record the name of the Pretor during whose 
year it waa raised in the reign of Theodosius the Elder, 
and the time employed in its erection, are no longer vi- 
sible.t This appears to have been the case so early as 
the beginning of the last century.¢ 

Supposing that this obelisk was one of the original or- 
naments bestowed upon Byzantiom by Constantine, and 
that being shaken down by an earthquake, it was only. 
transferred by Theodosius to the Hippodrome, it may 
appear surprising that a single mass of fifty feet long, 
although of the hardest granite, should not have beer 
' broken by the fall ; yet the first line of the Greek inscrip- 
tion on the north side of the base, given by Sandys and 
- Wheler, seems to show that it had lain some time on the - 
ground, and was not transported directly from Rome or 
Egypt by that Emperor. || . 


* Wheler makes the length five hundred and fifty and the breadth 
one hundred and twenty paces.—A Voyage, &c. bouk ii. p. 183. . 
{ Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 34 
+ TER DENIS SIC VICTUS EGO DOMITUS QUE DIEBUS. 
JUDICE SUB PROCLO SUPERAS ELATUS AD AURAS. 
Inscript. Const. Band. Imper. Orient. lib. vi. p. 183. . 
§ Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, χ!]. 
ή ΚΙΟΝΑ ΤΕΤΡΑΠΛΕΥΡΟΝ ΑΕΙ X@ONI ΚΕΙΜΗΝΟΝ ΑΧΘΟΣ 
ΜΟΥΝΟΣ ANASTHZAI ΘΕΥΔΟΣΟΙΣ ΒΑΣΙΛΒΥΣ, 


It is by Gyllius, that there is no mention of 
an obelisk in the Hippodrome in the ancient description 
of the regions of the city, although a square pillar of 
Egyptian stone ‘ig_noticed i in the fifth region, which he 
might have been inclined to think was this identical mo- 
Rument, removed after its fall by Theodosius, if he had 
not discovered that the same work had made some amis- 
sions in the detail of the many antiquities of the capital, 
and that it was written after the date inscribed upon the 
granite.* By the sculptares on the pedestal, representing 


the Hipprodrome, it appeara indeed that there were two | 


obeliska im this place. 

The marble pyramid, called by the old topographere 
, the Colossus Structilis, raised by Constantine the son of 
Romanus, had been stripped of its brazen plates before 
it was seen by Gyllius;; and Sandys describes it as 
greatly ruinated. ‘The last measurement makes it ninety- 


four feet in height.¢. Gyllins, upon the occasion of a. 


grand festival, ΒΑΝ’ 8 man ascend to the top of it and de- 
ecend without injury, when it was higher than the obelisk. 
Another person, who made the same effort immediately 
afterwards, was so giddy when he arrived at the summit, 
that he leapt from it with a violence sufficient to carry 
him beyond the base of-the pyramid, and although he 
lighted upon his feet, and sinking deep into the earth, re- 
mained upright, was found to be dead. 

Le Chevalier ie the last traveller, who, following The- 
venot’s pretended voyage, describes the serpents’ heads 
forming the capital of the Delphic column of bronze, as 
having been atruck off by a blow of Mahomet’s battlo-axe. 


- 


That such a story should ever have prevailed is extraor- ΄ 


dinary, since every traveller, from Gyllius to Wheler, who 
has given a picture of it, describes the column as en- 
tire. The reputation of this monument has been various. 
Gyllius established beyond all doubt its identity with the 
column supporting the Platzan tripod at Delphi; ; Sandys 
noticed it without any remark ; Smyth does not mention 
it at all; Wheler disputes its actual history, and supposes 
it to have been placed on the Colossus Structilis. In 


4700, as Tournefort. relates, the heads were gone, one 


* De Topog. Constant. lib. ii, cap. xi. 
Τ De Topog. Constant. lib. ii. cap. xil. 
4 Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 69. 
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having been struck off by the Sultan Mourat; ‘meaning 
probably, Amurath the Fourth, who died in 1639, and 


. who could not have performed the expleit any more than 


Mahomet, as Wheler saw them entire after that period. 
The French traveller adds, that the others had been 
broken off, and the pillar thrown down, and afterwards 
placed in its present situation : he in a great measure re- 
stores the monument to its ancient credit. Lady M. W. 
Montague beheld the heads again in 1717; but they had 
disappeared when the Hippodreme was seen by Lord 
Sandwich, who mentioned the story of Mourat, and dis- 
puted the antiquity of the column. Pococke notices the 
ruin of the capital, but without adding the story; and 


- Chishull avers that the serpents’ heads which lately ter- 


minated the pillar, were taken off privately by the ser- 
vants of the late Polish ambassador. It is difficult to 
discover the precise period to which he alludes, and I pre- 
sume that he speaks only of the two heads. Subsequent 
travellers have revived the story of Thevenot ; but by 
way of compensation, the well-known decision of our last 
great historian has stamped the authenticity of this vene- 
rable relic.* It is now generally believed at Constanti- 
nople that it has been removed, as Tournefort relates, 
from its former site; and it is not agreed whether the 
bottom or the top of the pillar is now inserted in the 
ground: the upper part does not diminish so much as 
from the representation of its ancient shape it might be 
supposed to do near the summit, where the serpents’ 
heads began to branch off. It has before been noticed 
as being about seven feet above the surface of the ground, 
hollow, and filled with stones.; The brazen column at 
Sant. Ambrogio, which is believed to be the serpent of 
Moses, was brought, if we may credit the Milanese 
historians, from Constantinople, and may have been 
some way or the other confounded with this serpentine 
pillar. 


* See Gyll. lib. ii. cap. xii. De Topog. Constant.; Band. Comment. in 
Antiq. CP. tom. ii. p. 668; Sandys, A Relation of a Journey, lib. i. ϱ, 
34; A Collection of Curious Travels and Voyages, tom. ii. chap. v.;: 
Wheler, A Voyage, &c. book ii. p. 185; Tournefort, Voyage du Le- 
γαυί, pp. 511, 512, tom. i.; Lady M. W. Montague, letter xli.; Lord 
Sandwich, A Voyage round the Mediterranean, p. 128; Pococke, 
Observations on Thrace, p. 131; Chishull, Travels in Turkey, p. 40. 


Τ P. 212, of this volume. 
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The column which was raised by Constantine, and re- 
paired by Manuel Comnenus, sabsequently to the great 
earthquake in 1150, and which is commonly cailed the 
porphyry or burnt column, is near the Atmeidan. We 
entered a house to see the base of it, but found that the 
Turks had. built a stene. facing round the bottom of the 
monement. This happened after the fire in 1779.* 
The shaft is black, from repeated conflagrations, and this 
circumstance, together with the hoops of iron encircling 
the pillar, has concealed the joints of the blocks, and 
gives the column the appearance of a single mass. It is 
now an unsightly structure, ninety feet high, and thirty- 
three in circumference. 

From a mention of this antiquity by Busbek, in the same 
notice .with the famous historical column in Aurat-Bazar, 
it has been thought by some writers to be one of the two 
hollow pillars} which were seen in the ancient city. But 


* Const. Ane. and Modern. 


Τ Ta δε aura οτε, «στησεν Αβκαδίος Tov nsova Te Hupoacps.—Theopha- 
nes. ap. Band. Comment. in Antiq. CP. lib. i. 507, tome ii. Both of 
these were adorned from the base to the capital with figures sculp- 
tured in relief, representing the triumpkt of Theodosius over the Scy- 
thians, and other barbarous nations. They were both standing when 
the city was taken by the Turks, and Mahomet (80 foolishly calumni~ 
ated as an enemy to the arts) employed Gentilis Bellinus, a Venetian, 
. to copy the sculptures, all of which, the designs being deposited in 
the Royal Acadamy of Painting at Paris, were carefully engraved 
under the irispection of Claude Francois Menestrier, the Jesuit, and 
afterwards under that of Banduri, in the second volume of whose Im- 
perium Orientale they are found divided into eighteen plates. Du- 
cange also has given an engraving of one of the columns. The column 
of Theodosius was taken down, it is said, by Bajazet the Second, to 
build a bath, about forty years before Gyllius visited the city, that is 
to say, in 1505. That of Arcadius was measured by him: the ascent 
to the top was by two hundred and thirty-three steps, and the height 
of the structure was one hundred and forty-seven feet. A plan of it 
was taken by Busbek, which has never been published, but there is 
one of the whole column in Sandy’s Travels, copied apparently with 

eat minuteness.® It was taken down in the year 1695. Nowa 

oubt has arisen, whether the drawings of Gentilis Bellinus represent 
the sculptures of the [heodosian, or of the Arcadian column. Ban- 
duri, in whose time the latter monument was standing in Aurat-Ba- 
zar, could not solve the difficulty, but inclined to the Theodosian. 
He compared the elevation in Sandys, with the detail of the Venetian, 
which I haye also done with some pains, as far as any comparison can 
be made between the two. There is just such a resemblance between 


“ 


5 Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 35. 


it 16 not hollow, and Ειόθὸ two colomns were thoes raised 
by Theodosius the Second, in the forum of Tauras, in the 
‘eighth year of his reign, and by Arcadins in the ninth year 
of his reign,-on the place called Xerolophus. Aurat-Ba- 
σα; being burnt down in the last rebellion, we had not a 
view of the base of the Arcadian column, which was 
about fourteen feet high when seen by Dr. Dallaway, but 
mutilated and entirely defaced. The granite colamn of 
Marcian, discovered by Wheler, now standing near the 
mosck of Ibrahim Pasha, and called Kistach,. that ‘near 
Yeni-Kapoussi, and the ene in the Seraglio-gardens, are 


the minute confused figures in Sandys, and the plates of Bellinu 
(such as a ship, soldiers and men on horseback), as would be δια. 
cient to decide the question, were it not that the two columns were 
alike in the subject of their sculptures, and in every other respect.* 

Mr. Le Chevalier is decidedly of opinion, that Bellinus copied 
the Theedosian column,t and founds his notion upon a discovery 
which he made at Constantinople, that the pedestal still remaining in 
Aurat-Bazar, answers in some of its Ornaments to the description of 
Gyllius; and he might have added, the picture of Sandys, but not to 
the drawings of the Venetian artist. It will be observed, that in the 
eighteen plates of Bellinus, no drawing is given of the pedestal, and 
that the picture of the entire column in Banduri, is from Ducange. 
The other remark of Mr. Le Chevalier, relative ta the quality of the 
sculpture, apparently too excellent for the fourth century, and supé. 
rior to that on the fragment in Ayrat-Bazar, is not confirmed by the 
observations of Wheler and Tournefort, both of whom describe the 
figures on the base, as of a style superior to that of the age in which 
they were executed, and, what is worthy of remark, similar to those 
in Ducange’s picture, which Banduri suspected to be not a faithful 
representation. The French traveller, indeed, corresponds so exact. 
ly with that picture, that I cannot but think his description taken 
from it, rather than from an actual view of the monument.¢ Mr. Tour- 
nefort is not, in fact, always to be depended upon, and in some in- 
stances he appears to have written hastily. For example, in trans- 
_ lating the inscription on the Colossus Structilis, he calls Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus the father, instead of the son, of Remanus. I find 
no assistance from any of the accounts or designs already noticed, but, 
en the contrary, much confusion; yet on the whole I conclude, that 
as the Arcadian column was probably in a. state of much better pre- 
servation than the Theodosian at the taking of Constantinople, it was 
therefore the model of Gentilis Bellinus, who however did not refrain 
from improving upon the original, and must be understood to have 
enly copied the sculptures on the shaft. 


© “Orso Έπρολοφος spyev toriy Αρκαδία, cfs? xara παντα Te Taupe, 
are the words of Cedrenus. 


+ Voyage de la Propontide, &c. p. 158. 


+ Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, p. 513, tome i, lett. xii. Whe- 
ler, a Journey, &e. book ii. p. 189. ° 
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‘tho only ancient monuments of this description remaining 
an Constantinople. 

The Turks never having suffered the siege of their 
capital, have neglected the cisterns ofthe city, Remains 
of several of these useful structures are still to be seen, 
‘but I believe that only one is applied to its original pur- 
pose. The largest cistern is called Binderik, or the thou- 
sand and one pillars, and has now the appearance of a suite 
of gloomy underground dungeons. It is occupied by a 
number of half-naked pallid wretches, employed in twist- 
ing silk through aH the long corridors by the -glare 
of torches. The roof of this reservoir, apparently that of 
Philoxenus,. was supported by a double tier, consisting 
altogether of four hundred and-twenty-four pillars, of 
which only the upper haif are now cleared from the earth. 

Dr. Dallaway, it seems, did not recognise the double 
set of columns so exactly described by Gyllius,* as he 
simply mentions that the number of those in Binderik is 
two hundred and twelve-¢ Le Chevalier says, that the 
Imperial Cistern of Constantine, of which only the site is 
now visible, is at Yere-batan, which may lead a traveller 
into an error, as Binderik is called also Yere-batan Sa- 
rai, the under-ground palace ; and so far from having dis- 
appeared, is that which he names Cisterna Maxima,} and 
which has been just described. It is a little distance 
from the burnt column, in a quarter of the town anciently 
called Lausua. | 

The cistern Asparis, constructed by Aspares and Ar- 
daburius in the reign of Leo, who destroyed the founders 
of it in the reservoir itself,§ may be that of eighty co- 
lumns, near the mosck of Laleli, on the third hill. Tschu- 
kour-Bostan, now a herb-garden within a high walled in- 
closure between Tekkuri-Sarai, and Ederne-K.apoussi, is 


- 


supposed by Le Chevalier to be the cistern called from a_ 


neighbouring church, Mocisia; but it corresponds more 


* Cujus concameratio quadringentis «οἱ viginti quatuor coelumnis 
marmoreis sustinetur duplicatis, nempe ducentis et duodecim supra 
se ducentas et duodecim columnas habentibus.—De Topog. Const. lib. 
ti. Cap. XXv. 

Τ Const. Απο. and Mod. p. 110. 

+ Voyage de la Propontide, p. 106. 

§ Anonymi. pars tertia. Antiq. CP. Kb. iii. p. 49, ap. Band. Imp. 
‘Orient. 
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greciecly with that. which was censtructed by Bonus, 8 
Patrician, in the time of the Emperor Heraclius,* at the 
back of the Hebdomon (Tekkuri-Sarai), and which had 
dost its columns and chambers, and was a garden wher 
seen by Gyllius.; The same person mentions another — 
cistern, containing cultivated. grouad, near the mosck of 
Sultan Selim, on the back of the fifth hill.t A subterra- 
nean corridor of twenty-four columns near the Seven 
‘Towers, and some ancient remains between the public 
bath, Tschukour-Hamam, and the mosck. called Scirek-_ 
Dgiamisst, belong also to three other cisterns. 

Bosdgohan-Kemeri, the aqueduct of Valens, befure no- 
ticed, is in a thinty-inhabited part of the town near At- 
Bazar, the horse-market, connecting what are called 
the third and fourth hills. The double row of forty Go- 
thic arches seems to have been rebuilt by Solyman, out of 
the old materials of intermixed stene and tile, and proba- 
bly in the ancient form. Although still used to convey 
water, it is half m ruins, and has the decay, without the 
grace of antiquity ; bat these mighty arches, these aerial 
chambers,§ the admiration of the Byzantines, have, as an 
architectural monument, nothing either grand or agree- 
able. «. 

The styte of the numerous fountains at Constantineple 
is extravagant and fantastic; but the profusion of gilding, 
the variety of glaring colours, and even the taste of the 
whole structure, are consonant with the gay dresses of 
the people, and the gaudy air which spreads itself over 
every object of the Turkish capital. ‘Two exact repre- 
sentations of them are given in the annexed views of To- 
phana and the Gate of the Seraglio. In the court of St. 
Sophia is a fountain, erected by a Persian architect, after 
the fashion of tis own country. 

The public baths, of which there are no less than one 
hundred and thirty within the walls, do not add to the ex- 
ternal beauty of the city. Their low flat domes have a 
poor effect, but they are mostly built of marble, and the 
interior of them is handsome and spacious, and affords in 


* Anonymi. ibid. 
Τ De ΤοροΡ. Const. lib. iv. cap. rv. 

+ Ibid. cap. ii. 

4 ‘O ayers τῶν pryarey aLidey, ΝΤοἳ 2s cyparics kamapas yao Ouarw- 
- -. meric turer, os Cparas —Anonymi. abad. 
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a degree superior to thre baths of the provincial towns, 
every accommodatton requisite for the perfect enjoyment 
of the first of Oriental luxuries. The best in the city is near 
the church of the Armenian Patriarch, and not far from 
the Atmeidan. 

The hundred and eighty hans of Constantinople, are so 
many imurense stone barracks or closed sqaares, which 
have, like the baths, every recommendation except ar- 
chitectural elegance. The court of Valide-Han which we . 
visited, and which is reckoned one of the best in Constan- 
tinople, is ornamented with a thin grove of trees with 
two handsome fountains, and the building, besides ware- 
houses and stables on the ground floor, has three stories: | 
or galleries, one above the other, with ranges of small 
ehambers, each of which is kept neat and clean by the 
servants of the han, and fitted up for the time with the 
earpets and slender wardrobe of the several occupiers. 
The generality of the hans are for travelling merchants ; 
bat the chambers of the one we visited, were let out as. 
counting-houses to some natives whose dwellings were in 
Galata, Pera, or some distant quarter of the city. These 
useful edifices are the work of the Ottoman Sultans, and 
ef other munificent individuale, so that strangers, except 
a smail gratuity to the servant at departing is taken into 
account, are gratuiteusly lodged, aud are, during their 
residence in the city, masters of their rooms, of whick 
they keep the: keys, They are for all men, of whatever 
quality, condition, country, or religion soever ; and there tie 
. poorest have reoim to lodge in, anil the richest have no more.* 
The construction of them has contributed to attract the 
merchants and the merchandise of the farthest boundaries 
of Africd and Asia to the capital of Turkey. | 

The commercial intercourse of distant nations seems 
congenial to the spirit of the Mahometan religion, and it 
has been promoted not only by the chief injunction of 
that system, the pilgrimage to Mecca, but by variogs. 
other regulations of useful piety, which facilitate the pro- 
gress and contribute to the comfort of travellers. Hos- 
pitality in the East ts still a duty, and the Mussulman 
esteems the construction of a fountain, or a caravanseral 
in the wilderness, as an act of devotion no less sincere 


5 Wheler, a Journey, book ii. ο. 192 
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than serviceable. Thus also he cherishes the camel, not 
only as the favourite of his Prophet, but as the shtp of the 
desert. 

The Oriental travelling merchant, a character with 
which we become acquainted in the very outset of his- 
tory,* is the favourite and the friend of Islamism : for the 
few days of the annnat pilgrimage, the fair of Mecca, 
until the late disturbances of Arabia, was the greatest 
perhaps on the face of the earth.; From that centre, a 
constant and abundant supply of a thousand useful and 
luxurious commodities diverged in a variety and .abun- 
dance sufficient for the real or fancied wants of every re- 
. gion of the eastern hemisphere. The communication of 
the commodities of distant regions by land-carriage has, 
notwithstanding the progress of navigation, increased in- 
stead of diminished in modern times,.a curious fact illus- 
trated and explained by the eloquent and learned author 
to whom I have just referred. The same person will 
carry sulphur from Persia to China; from China to 
Greece, porcelain; from Greece to India, gold stuffs ; 
from India to Aleppo, steel; from Aleppo to Yemen, 
glass; and from Yemen to Persia, painted calicoes.t It 
is by the aid of the caravan that the shawls of Cachemire, 
the mustins of Bengal, and the diamonds. of Golconda, as 
well as the gold and ivery of Southern Africa, are-to be 
met with in the Bezesteins of Constantinople. 

The life of an eastern merchant is spent upon his camel, 
or in hans, and the institution of these buildings is. not 
only commendable, but absolutely necessary for the ex- 
istence of trade. During fires or insurrections their iron 
gates are closed, and they afford complete security to the 
persons, as well as the goods of the merchants. 

Whilst we were at Constantinople, the commercial in- 
tercourse of the East being interrupted by the Wahan- 
bees, it was not easy they told us to procure foreign arti- 
cles of real value in the market. A man asked me four 
hundred and fifty piastres for a Damascus blade, which a 
connoisseur informed me was, after all, not the true steel, 


* Genesis, xxxvii. 25. 

+ Robertson’s Historical Disquisition concerning India, sect. iii. p. 
160, edit. quart. .- 

+ Paroles Remarquable des Orientaux. Galand. 
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nor of the proper age ; for it is pretended by the Turks,. 
that no swords manufactured within a century, I believe, 
even at Damascus, are of the requisite quality ; and the 
yeport that asabre of the true sort is to be sold, brings 
as many chapmen as a valuable pictare or piece of ge- 
nuine porcelainin England. Not a few travellers have 
been deceived in their purchase of shawls and ottar of 
roses. However, the great Bezestein, or covered exchange, 
was hung round with goods of the utmest brilliancy and 
apparent richness, and the immense crowd of men and 
women in splendid habits, together with the active busy 
air of the merchants, would not suffer one to suspect there 
was any unusual dullness of trade. We did not see any 
of those brokers selling old clothes, who frightened 
Wheler.out of this place, but only a crier or two sqeezing 
through the crowd, and proclaiming the price af a muslin 
or other article which he. held in his hand. 

The covered Bazars of Constantinople have more the 
appearance of a row of booths in a fair, than a street of 
shops. Yet the arrangement and exposure of their va- 
rious and gaudy articles, would astonish a person ac- 
quainted even with the splendour of London: one alley 
glitters on each side of you for an hundred yards with 


‘yellow morocco; you turn into another fringed with 


Indian shawls, or cast your eye down a long vista lined 
with muslin draperies, or robes of ermines and fur. The 
crowd in the Bazars, consisting chiefty of ladies, renders 
it difficult to pass through them, especially as more cere- 


mony is required than amongst the well-dressed mob of 


an opera-house ; and such is the extent and intricacy of 


- these covered ways, that it would be a tiresome task to 


roam through the half of them in one morning. 

Not.only these Bazars, but those which more resemble 
open streets, are severally allotted to particular trades 
and merchandise, after the manner of Athens, Rome, 
and of this city when under the dominion of the Greeks. 
The shops of jewellers and engravers of precious stones, 
occupy one quarter; those of the goldsmiths another. 
The curriers and leather-workers, as well as horse-deal- 
ers, all live at At-Bazar. Misir-Tscharchi is a long 
line of drag repositories. All the Mocca coffee is ground 


‘by hand in Tahmis-Bazar. The ancient Charto-Pratia 


of the eastern capital may be recognised in Tusuk-Bazar, 


which is tenanted by the sellers. of paper, and the copiers. 
of manuscripts. 

The artists are all Turks; we saw them at their la-. 
bours ; some were capying, others illuminating books, and 
many of them were employed in giving the gloss which 
is found on all their writing paper, and which they effect 
by placing the sheets in box frames, and perseveringly 
rubbing the surface with a Chakcedonic amethyst, or 
piece of jasper let into the end of a short stick—a con- 
trivance which is applied by our own artisans for polish- 
ing other substances. Those acquainted with Oriental 
literature would naturally resort to the shops of Fusuk- 
Bazar, and, as [ understand, would meet with most of 
the books in any repute in the East; but as curiosity 
without skill would be of no avail, I did not myself make 
any researches in this quarter. 





LETTER 1. 


The Dgiamissi Selatyn, or Royal Moscks.—St. ‘Sophia.— 
The Mosck of Sultan Achmet.—Litile St. Sophia.— 
Nourri Osmanie.—The Τοπιὸ of Constantine—and Pre- 
diction of the Fall of the Ottoman Empire.—Suleymanie. 
—Other Moscks and Public Buildings. | 


ST. SOPHIA may be seen without a firman 5 a few 
shillings procure admittance, but the other mescks can- 
not be visited without such pepmission. The case seems 
to have heen exactly the reverse in the time of Lady 
ΜΕ. W. Montague.* Εἰ is usual to grant a firman for this 
purpose to strangers, apon the arrival or departure of ar 
Ambassador, and other occasions are sometimes found 
by the foreign ministers, in order to gratify their friends. 

The Dgiamissi Selatyn; er royal moscks, which are 
fourteen in number, are, with the addition of a syHable, 
called simply, in some cases, by the name of the founder. 
. The Suleymanié, Osmanic, Muradie, signify the churches 

of Solyman, Osman, and Amurath; but in all other in- 
stances, the word Dgiamissi is added to the distinctive 
appellation, as in the case of Daoud Pasha Degiamissi 
and Yeni Dgiamissi, the mosck of Daoud Pasha, and 
the New Mosck. It is not lawful even for a Sultan te 
give his name to any other building; and Cantemir re- 
marks, that no town of Turkish origin, except Oth- 
manyick, retains the name of its founder.* | 

It is required of strangers to pull off their shoes, or te 
cover them with the yellow papouches or short boots of 
‘the country, on entering the moscks, a preliminary of 
which they have no right to complain, as it is not dis- 


* Letter τσι. 
ο ¥ Ottoman Hist. Part 1. book i. p. 37. Tindal’s translation. 
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‘pensed with by the Turks themselves. However, if they 


grudge this respect to Islamism, they may retain their 
hats when they part with their shoes; for amongst ‘the 
many customs which run counter to our own, it may bs 
‘ovserved, that to uncover the head in company, is esteem- 
ed amongst the Turks an indecent familiarity, and want 
of respect.* 

The necessity of an observance of forms in visiting 
the moscks, was evinced, in a manner very disagreeable 
te the parties, by .a disturbance which is still the subject 
of conversation at Pera, and which might bave been fatal 
to the supposed offenders. The late Russian Minister, 
Mr. De Tamara, and a large company of gentlemen and 
Jadies, were assaulted in the Sulleymanie, first by the 
students of the mosck, and afterwards by the assembled 
crowd. Madame de Tamara and two other ladies 
knocked hastily at the door of a neighbouring house, and 
were taken into the harem. The gentlemen were some 
of them. much bruised, and. with difficulty saved them- 
selves by dispersing throogh different streets. <A body 
of Janissaries arrived tov late to quell the commotion ; 
but on a complaint from the Russian Minister, several of 
the students were bastinadoed, and two of the assailants, 
as is reported, were hanged.} 

One story says, that they refused to put on the pa- 
pouches, walked arm in arm with the ladies, and laugh- 


5 The reader will find in a passage of Mr. Thornton’s valuable 
'book, before referred to, a general allusion to the pointed difference 
between Frank and Oriental manners and customs. I will put down 
as many instances as I recollect, n which the Turke not only differ ΄ 
from, but are just contrary to ourselves. Some have been mentioned 
before, but when arrayed together, they will make the contrast more 
striking. They turn in their toes—they mount on the right side of 
the horse—they put their guests into a room first and out of it last, 
serve themselves at table first; take the wall, and walk hastily, in 
sign of respect—they think beheading disgraceful in comparison with 
strangling—they cut the hair from the head and leave it on the chin 
—they invite with the hand, by throwing it backwards not drawing it 
towards them—their mourning habit is white. 


¢{ Two Russian officers had‘been shot at Galata just before, and 
two Greeks hanged, as peace-offerings rather than as culprits. The 
Turks will not destroy their Mussulman subjects readily, and they 
appease the complaints of their Christian allies by the same vicarious 
compensation, as the envoy of the mighty Tottipotimoy received 
from the American Elders commemorated in Hudibras. 
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ed at the Turks at prayers.* But the first and last of 
these offences. were impracticable when we saw the 
moscks; and we heard an account less discreditable to 
the visitors. The disturbance originated in some invo- 
lantary breach of decorum, joined to a little imprudence 
in the younger part of the strangers. 

Between twenty and thirty Englishmen proceeded to 
take a view of the moscks on the 15th of Jane, accom- 
panied by Janissaries and other attendants; but whether 
frem the long demand for constant admiration, or the 
formality of the visit, or want of taste and curiosity, we 
were satisfied with seeing St. Sophia, the Mosck of 
Achmet, the Little St. Sophia, the Osmanie, and the 
Saleymanieé. | 

I know of no monument of antiquity which has excited 
so much curiosity, both amongst the learned, and the un- 
learned, as St. Sophia. For its dimensions and integrity 
it may be thought incomparably more curious than any 
other relic of former ages ; but in every other respect it 
must disappoint any sanguine expectation. Its external 
appearance is that of a vast building, whose ill-assorted 
censtruction requires a proportionate heaviness of mass 
to preserve it standing and entire. The weighty but- 
tresses, and the attached compartments of the temple, 
falling, in a succession of pent-houses, from the spring of 
the arch to within a few feet of the ground, nearly con- 
ceal, and totally ruin any effect which mifBt otherwise. 
be produced by the height and expanse of if far-famed 
dome. Ho ... 
The interior, to which you descend by five steps, seems 
at first sight magnificently spacious, and not broken with 
the aisles and choirs, nor deformed by the railings and 
tombs of modern churches; but your admiration diminishes 
as you proceed with your inspection. The beauty of the- 
variegated marble floor is concealed by a covering of 
mats, and the dome, as well as the body of the building, 
is spoilt by a thousand little cords depending from the 
summit within four feet of the pavement, and having at 
the end of them lamps of coloured glass, large ostrich 
eggs, artificial horse-taila, vases and globes of chrystal, 
and other mean ornaments. The columns appear too 


* Notice suc lar Cour du Grand Seigneur. Paris, 1809. 
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large fer the arches which they support, and the carving 
of their capitals can scarcely bo more painful to the eyes 
ef an architect, than to those of a common observer. 
Grelot knew not to what order they belonged, or by what 
name to describe: their style, unless he called it a sort ef 
Gothicised Greek.* ; ; 

From a change in the arrangement of the sanctuary, 
the line of the nave does not seem at right angles with 
the large circular recess, called in former times Cyclion, 
in which the Christian altar was placed; for the marble 
palpit of the Imaum, with its attached flight of steps, 
projects from the left side of it, and the mats, together 
with a descent of two steps, being so ranged as to give 
another direction to the cord of the arc, the whole of one 
wing, and the grand diameter of the base, have an ap- 
pearance of distortion. ‘The alteration has been caused 
by the desire of the Mahometans to point the centre of 
the sanctuary directly towards Mecca, which being for- 
merly due east, is by the above contrivance drawn a little 
to the southward of that quarter. At this new centre is 
a niche, with a large chandelier on each side, called the 
Mirabe or Maharabe, which is the repository of the 
Koran. The upper part of the walls is defaced by mise- 
rable little squares of red, white, and blue paint. ‘The 
great eight-winged seraphims are fading fast away. 
The tesserated mosaic with which the concave above the 
windows and ‘the dome are encrusted, and specimens of 
which takef from the ceiling of an adjoining oratory are 
sold to strangers, is not visible to those standing in the 
body of the mosck. It is composed of very minute squares 
formed of some vitreous substance gilded and tinged with 
‘paint. The upper part of the walls is heavy and dark, 
and the heaven-suspended vault scarcely rises into an 
‘arch, but shows, indeed, an inward impression from. the 
summit towards the centre of the cupola. With a dia- 
meter of one hundred and fifteen feet (fifteen feet more 
than that of St. Paul’s church), it is only eighteen in 
depth, and not more than one hundred and eighty from 
the pavement. The closing of the arcades of the upper 
Gynaikovition, or female gallery, where there is now 


° Il est difficile de dire de quel ordre ils sont, ai ce n'est guion leur 
veulle donner le nem de Gree Gothisé.—Grelot, ap, Band. in Comment. 
in Antiq. GP. lib. iii. p. 748. . 
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only a railed ledge large enough to enable the servants 
of the mosck to walk round and light the lamps, has 
contributed to the heavy darkness of the dome. Banduri 
added the plans and pictures of Grelot to the description 
of this temple by the anonymous author of the Constan. 
tinopolitan Antiquities, whose details could not, hethought, 
be understood without the aid of some such representa- 
tion. 

To attempt any account of St. Sophia at this time, 
without a similar advantage, would be a fruitless task, 
and it is rendered almost unnecessary by those accurate 
delineations, and other valuable notices on the same sub- 
ject, contained in the Imperium Orientale, and more 
particularly by the masterly description inserted in the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. . 

When in order to rouse our unwilling admiration we 
resort to the measurement of areas, cupolas, and colnmns, 
and the enumeration of ornaments and other architecta- 
ral details, we must on the whole have found no work to 
wonder at. Being disappointed by the general effect of 
St. Sophia, I did not examine whether it contained one 
hundred and seven columns, or if the length of its bass 
was two hundred and sixty-nine, and the breadth of it 
two hundred and forty-three feet. My general impreas- 
sion was, that the skill of the one hundred architects, and 
the labour of the ten thousand workmen, the wealth of 
an empire, and the ingenuity of presiding angels,} had 
raised a stupendous monument of the heavy mediocrity 
which distinguished the productions of the sixth century 
from the perfect specimens of a happier age. The gene- 
ral style of its ornaments showed that it was calculated 
for noctarnal illuminations. ΑΗ was gilt and gaudy 
colouring, -and the emperor would have inlaid the pave- 
ment with solid gold, if his astrologers had not warned 
him that the building would be dilapidated by his needy 


* Comment. in Antiq. Constant. lib. iv. p. 748. Imperium Orien- 
tale, p. 748. 

} Και tocynua τν vax nar’ ογαρ tuts To βασιλει ϱ αγγελος Kupts— 
and the Angel of the Lord showed to the Emperor, in a dream, a plan of 
the temple.—Anonymi. de 8. Sophia Antiq. Const. lib. iv. p, 69, ap. Imp- 
Orient. tom. i. Another Angel, whom Justinian knew to be one by 
the form of his oath, appeared also in the shape of an eunuch, and 
took an active part in superintending the building, and providing for 
the exigencies of the Emperor. 
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euccessors.* Jt must indeed have a brilliant appearance 
when lighted by its myriads of lamps, and its vault may 
glitter like the firmament; but this is the excellence of a 
theatre rather than of a temple, and may be found where 
the skill of the architect and sculptor is required in vain. 

The only modern curiosity in the mosck is the two 
banners suspended above the pulpit of the Lmaum, which 
were carried before Mahomet at the taking of the city. 
The private gallery of the Sultan in the sanctuary, and 
the seat of the Mufti, are, pointed out to strangers. The 
opening into the cistern in the body of the area, is the 
site probably of the holy well, the mouth of which was 


. brought from Samaria.t The crosses, although great 
_ pains have been taken to deface them, are still visible on. 


the brazen gates of the Gynaikonition. 

The mosck of Sultan Achmet is of a magnificent exte- 
rior. The founder is said to have expended three aspers 
upon every stone of the edifice, and to have employed 
his Imperial bands upon the work for one hour every 
Friday. The court which ranges along one side of 
the Hippodrome is shaded witi trees, and provided 
with handsome fountains for the ablutions of the Mussual- 
mans. The six minarets (a number with which no other 
mosck is furnished) are too tall for the building, but 
their distant appearance is imposing and agreeable. 
Ascending by a flight of thirteen marble steps into a fine 
vestibule or ambulatory, paved also with marble, and 


. surrounded with an arched cloister of granite colonnades, 


you anticipate something more striking than the interior 
of the building, where a dome, much smaller than that of 
St. Sophia, is supported by four gigantic ill-proportion- 
ed piers, spoilt also by tawdry fresco paintings, and the 
cords of the lamps and consecrated vases. The windows 
of stained glass are a rich and suitable ornament to the 
building. In this mosck is the curtain, or cloth door of 
the Kibleh, which is renewed annually, the new one being 
sent with great pomp from the Grand Signior, and the 
old one brought from Mecca and suspended in the temple 


of Sultan Achmet for a year. 


* Anonymi. de S, Sophia Antiq. Const. lib. iv. p. 7S. 
Τ ATION OPEAP. ibid. pp. 67, 75. 
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‘In the court of: this Dgiamissi a number of cats are 
fed twice every week, according to the bequest, and out 
of the provision, left by one of the Sultans. Mr. Pope, 
when he ridiculed the legacy of his Duchess, could not 
expect that a royal example would be ever adduced to 
sanction the endowment of cats. But the cat was a fa- 
vourite of Mabomet, and a story is told of his cutting off 
the skirt of his robe, that he might not, by rising from 
his seat, awaken one of these animals who was sleeping 
upon it by his side. | 

Little St. Sophia (Kutchuk Agia Sophia) is a small 
mosck, which deserves notice from its having been a 
Christian church dedicated to St. Bacchus and St. Ser- 
gius, and built in the reign of Justinian. It is a small 
round temple, covered with. a dome standing on eight 
pillars, of a mean appearance, and in the interior is re- 
markable only for two rows of eighteen and sixteen Ionic 
columns, fourteen of which are of verd-antique, and 
twenty of white marble suffused with red spots. The 
capitals of the pillars are ornamented with vine-leaves ; 
for the former of the illustrious saintse* has retained the 
attributes of his namesake in the heathen mythology. 
The same holy person seems also to have preserved his 
‘divinity not only in Greece, but in Italy and Spain, — 
where it is common at this day to swear by Bacchus. 
A Greek inscription, in letters a foot long,+ runs round 
the whole of the building. It contains a mention of the 
Imperial founder. Procopius assures us, that the bril- 
liancy of this temple exceeded the splendour of the sun, 
and that i¢ was loaded with gold and ornaments. He 
launches out into other expressions of admiration, which 
confirm the opinion before expressed of the architectural 
beauties which were in most reputeduring the reign of Jus- . 
tinian.—-Kutchuk Agia Sophia stands near Thatladi-Ka- 
poussi, a gate on the shore of the sea of. Marmora, not 
far from the mosck of Sultan Achmet. . 

The Osmanié, called also Nourri-Osmanié, the light 
of the Ottomans, is well worthy attention, as a decisive 


* Sane etiam Templum αμα construxit illustribus Divis, Sergio et 
Baccho.—Procop. de dif. Just. ap. Gyll. de Topog. Const. 115. ii. 
cap. xiv. 

τ Et Zoophorue grandibus literie versuum Grecerum sculptus ambien- 
tium totius edis circulum—De Topog. Const. ibid. 
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proof that the taste of the Turks is at‘least equal to that 
of the Greeks in the latter periods of their empire. The 
plan of the Osmanié, whatever may be its real merit, is, 
' jn my eyes, far preferable to that of St. Sophia. A noble 
_ dome crowns the whole temple, not spreading its heavy 
arch in the centre of many diminutive cupolas, but swell- 
ing into a light and lofty vault immediately from the 
walls of the edifice. The plan of it was selected ont of 
many others by Mahomet the Fifth,* and the superin- 
tendence of the work entrusted to Greek architects. 
That Emperor did not live to see it finished, but it was 
completed in the reign of his brother and successor Os- 
man the Third, in the year 1755. The whole pave- 
ment of the mosck is of white marble: the windows are 
of painted glass; and where there is any gilt or gaudy 
colouring, it is disposed with appropriate elegance and 
_ splendeur. A range of columns of Thebaic granite, 
twenty-two feet in height, add to the ornament, at the 
same time that they contribute to the support of the edi- 
fice ; and the general appearance of the Osmanie is that 
of a magnificent saloon, the graces of which the eye at 
one glance can comprehend, without the labour of a di- 
vided and minute inspection. 
‘There are two sarcophagi of porphyry at Constanti- 
nople, shown for the tomb of Constantine: one of ten 
feet long, six feet wide, and eight deep, and of one mass, 
is close to the mosck of Seirek, or Klisse Dgiamissi (the 
mosck of the churches), near the At-Bazar ; the other, 
nine feet in length, seven in width, and five in depth, 
also of one stone, is to the north of the court surround- 
ing the Osmanié. The covering of each is lost; and the 
latter serves as a cistern for rain-water.. Whence the 
pretensions of the sarcophagus near the Osmanieé origi- 
nated I know not, but there appears no reason to doubt, 
that the one near the mosck of Seirek, which I did not 


5 In Constantinople Ancient and Modern (p. 62), it is said to havé 
been planned by Mahomet the Fourth, who died in 1687, and com- 
pleted by his brother Osman the Third. Mahomet the Fourth lived 
five years after his deposition, and died in 1688. He had no brother 
Osman; his immediate successors were Solyman his brother, and 
Achmet the Second, Mustapha the Second, and Achmet the Third, 
his sons. Osman the Third succeeded Mahomet the Fifth, his bro- 
ther, in 1754, and died in 1757. Ue Chevalier bas copied the mis- 
take, : 
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see, is that. which the citizens of Constantinople, at 
Jeast three centuries ago, looked upon as the tomb: of. 
Constantine. - 

It will be seen from Gyllius, that the site of the church 
of the Apostles, in: which, according to Socrates. and - 
Eusebius, the remains of that Emperor were deposited, 
was ator near the -At-Bazar; and we find that, in his 
time, the mass of hollowed porphyry without a lid, the 
alleged tomb in question, was near. the same spot, close 
to the highway leading from St. Sophia to Adrianople gate.* 
The dimensions of it were ten feet in length, and five 
and a half in depth. The difference between the latter 
part of the measurement, and the depth which I have 
given from the last authority,; may arise from the cavity 
being alluded to in the one instance, and the whole stone 
in the other. The claims of the sarcophagus of the Os- 
manié, appear then to be totally inadmissible ; and it 
is certain that the tradition, whether true or false, was 
attached to that near Klisse Dgiamissi. Gyllius was 
sceptical with respect to the tomb ; but the story prevail- 
ed at the taking of the city, at which time the operculum of 
the sarcophagus seems to have been entire, and to have 
contained those detached letters, which were filled up and 
explained by the Patriarch Gennadius, judge of the Im- 
perial court under John Palsologus, and which gave 
birth to the famous prophecy relative to the expplsion of 
the Ottomans from Constantivople. 

The letters were alleged to have been inscribed upon 
the tomb by some sage contemporaries of Constantine ; 
but nothing can be more clumsy than the adjustment of 
Gennadius, or can so completely expose the imposture ; 
for, according to the Patriarch’s exposition of the pre- 
diction, the letters of the inscription must have been de- 
signed to represent Romaic, and not Hellenic words.+ 


* Gyll. de Topog. Const. lib. iv. cap. xi. 

Τ Voyage de la Propontide, tom. i. p. 119. 

+ TMT TITS HBA ΣΙΜΑ᾽ OKAMN MAO Ma. 
τν wpeotn Της dines. nRacinue Ts lopder, ὁ κάλέµενος Μαα κο). µελλη. 


AN ΤΊΡΠΩΣ ΤΝ T MA OAT T ΕΠΤΑΦ KPTZ ΕΣθ 
Sia ve Tpowarn vavog Tar Παλαιολογῶν, Tay ἘΤαλοφοῦ uparuots, scatter, ὃςς. 


ι 
Without quoting any further, it will be seen that the last word of the 
first line, and the three first words of the second, are according to 
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Yet on the faith of this absurd story, not only the Greeks 
have persuaded themselves of the approaching downfal 
of the Ottoman empire, but the Turks themselves have 
looked towards that fatal event, and some of them at 
times have canfirmed their belief by inventing additional ᾿ 
predictions. 

When Leonart Rauwolf travelled in the East, the Ma- 
hometans entertained a notion that the term of triumph. 
(the one thousand years) granted to their religion, was 
nearly expired, and had a custom on their holidays, of 
shutting up the gates of their great towns and camps at 
nine o’clock in the morning, thinking that they were then 
to be attacked by same general insurrection of the Chris- 
tians. The good Doctor was himself convinced that 
they had not quite eighteen years to come, they having pass- 
ed nine hundred and eighty-two years of their term when 
he lived amongst them in 1579. The comet which ap- 
peared in the reign of Osman the First, was thought 
prognosticative of the fall of Islamism, which-the opinion 
of Mahomet himself was quoted to certify ; for the Pro- 


the modern Greek construction, and that one of the words (να) is 
purely Romaic. The whole prophecy may be rendered as follows :— 

In the first Indiction, or term, the kingdom of Ismael, whichis called 
Moameth, shall overthrew the race of the Paleologi, shall become master 
of the seven-hilled city, shall reign therein—-ehall govern many nations, and 
shall lay wgste many islands as far as the Pontus Euxinus—shaill depopu- 
lute the bant:s of the Danube ; in the eighth term shall subdue the Pelo- 
poneeus ; in the ninth term shall carry war into the regions of the north ; 
tn the tenth term shall overturn the Dalmutians ; and again for a time 
shall turn upon the Dalmatians, and shall excite great ware, and shall in 
part overwhelm them. Then the multitudes and tribes of the West collected 
together, shall make war by sea and by land, and shall overturn Ismael - 
his posterity shall reign but for a little time: THE YELLOW RaceE, together 
with the first natives, shall overturn all [emael, shalitake the seven-hélled city 
with ite sway. Then they shall raise a civil war, until the fifth hour, and 
α voice shall exclaim thrice, StanD, 8TAND FROM YOUR FEAR. HASTEN 
SPEEDILY, ON THE RIGHT YE SHALL FIND A MAN, NOBLE, WONDERFUL, AND 
STRONG; HIM TAKE FOR TOUR MASTER, FOR RE 19 MY FRIEND; AWD TAKING 
HIM, MX WILL SHALL BE FULFILLED.—See Matthia Cigala Cyprii de Se- 
pulchro Constantini Magni Narratio, &c. Band. Antiq. Const. lib. vii. 
pp. 184, 185. 

The prophet, whoever he was, evidently trusted for the accomplish- 
ment of his prediction to some events which were to occur not Jong 
after the conquest of the city; and his allusion to the Daimatiana, 
points most probably to the struggles of Scanderbeg, which Genna- 
dius, or any contemporary of Mahomet the Second, may bare wit- 
nessed. 

* Travels into the Eastern Countries, chap. vi. part iii. p. 311. 
Ray’s Collection of Curious Voyages and Travels. 


‘ phet-foretoid, that-ignorance and avarice would be fatal 
to his religion. In the reigns of Mustapha the First the 
calamity was thought to impend, and was repeatedly in’ 
the mouths of the Turks :* since that period the pro- 
phecy has at times been revived, and in late years a 
belief in its speedy accomplishment has become very pre- 
valent in ‘Tarkey; so that when we were there a copy 
of the Gennadian inscription was handed about by the 
Greeks with much mysterious importance, and an air of 
complete faith. 

The sarcophagus of Constantine has detained me on 
my progress to the Suleymanié, the most magnificent of. 
ali the Imperial moscks, which was built out of the ruins 
of the church of St. Eaphemia at Chalcedon in 1556. It 
is not so large as St. Sophia, but much lighter and better 
coloured. The dome is less elliptical than that of the 
other mosck, and the four columns of Thebaic granite, 
sixty feet high, and each of a single stone, which con- 
tribute to its support, are preferable {ο the ill-asserted 
masses collected by the architects of. Justinian. The 
four piers on which the dome is raised, are indeed of an 
enormous bulk, bat they are all of the same size, and 
correspond with the scale of the whole structure. It is 
nearly a square, the length being two hundred and six- 
teen and the breadth two handred and ten feet. The 
pavement is of white marble, and on one. of the sides of 
the mosck is a range of latticed bronze doors or case- - 
ments, inclosing a collection of books attached to the 
college of the Suleymanié. The ambulatory, or court. of 
approach, which is paved with marble, is inclosed by a 
grand cloister of twenty-four columns, each cut from a 
single mass. The gate of entrance is of a singular taste, 
of fret-work, like the top of an episcopal cathedral chair. 
’ ‘The ascent to it is by a flight of at least twenty marble 
steps. At the back of the mosck is an inclosed court, 
shaded with trees, which contains the mausoleum of Soly- 
man. This was the most regular and best made of the 
sepulchral manuments.seen by Grelot at Constantinople, 
and has not been surpassed or equalled by any subse- 
quent structure of the same kind. «It is an octagon, 
surrounded without by a gallery, the pent of which is 


; ® Kaolles, p. 1387. 
Ὕγοι ΠΠ. Vy 
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sapported by fifteen small: colamns of marble: within it 
has a little: octangular corridor, each of whose corners 
contains a serpentine column, with the base and capital of 
white marble; so that in the interior of this sepulchre 
there are eight arcades, for the,support of the dome. In 
the middle of the mansoleum. is the tomb of the Sultan, 
and that of his son, at the foot of which there is a largé 
wax candle, and several wooden reading-desks, where 
the books are placed when the softas put up their prayers 
. for the deceased.”** Beyond the mausoleum of Solyman 
is that of Roxalana his wife. A sum is set apart to 
Maintain a certain number of readers, who, at stated 
' times, pray for the soul of the Sultan; and. this, as well 
as the other royal Turbes, is visited. occasionally by the 
Grand Signior, who offers up his addresses at the foot of 
the tomb. The mausoleums are built open at the top, 
that the rain may fall upon the flowers and-herbs which 
are planted round the grave, but they are guarded from 
the birds by a net of brass or gilded wire. In some in- 
stances the bier is above ground, and the sepulchre is in- 
closed only by an iron railing ; such is the ‘Turbe of Sul- 
tans Mustapha and Selim. A large coloared turban, 
covered with ornaments, is fixed at the head of each bier. 

The Suleymanie is, placed in a spacious rectangular 
court, inclosed by low walls, pierced with a row of open 
casements, which are latticed with iron-work. The 
Turks do not allow their temples to be encroached upon 
by the immediate vicinity of meaner edifices., 

In the moseks which we visited, we saw several people 
studying in one recess, boys reading aloud to their Hogia 
in auother ; here a man stretched out asleep, and there a 
party of three or four idlers lounging round the area, or 
through the long colonnades. 

The foundation of a royal mosck comprises also that 
of a college, a hospital, and an alms-house. The num- 
ber of students in the Medressé of the Muhamadie, built 
by Mahomet the Second, -is at least four hendred.t The 


* Grelot—De Celebrioribus urbis, CP. monumentis hodiernis, Band. 
Imp. Orient. p. 1011. . 

Τ In Const. Απο, and Mod. p. 63, the number is foar hundred and 
eighty; but all these establishments have diminished during the last 
twenty years. Mr. Le Chevalier, who I suspect copied Dr. Dallaway, 
and mistook his meaning, gives an immense proportion to all the 
Medresség. : 
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colleges of the moscks of Selyman, Bajazet, and Selim, 
maintain an equal namber of scholars, whilst the Me- 
dressés of Mustapha, Osman, and Achmet, educate five 
huhdred pupils. ‘The establishment of St. Sophia amounts | 
to about one hundred and ‘fifty. The students are under 
a certain number of softas and mudderis, tutors. and pro- 
feesers, and are educated either for the secular priest- 
hood, or the honours of the Ulema. Besides the Me- 
dressés there are also Mektebs or free-schools, for the 
poor of the quarter, the expense of whose education, as 
well as the board and Indging of some of them, is defray- 
ed out of the revenues of the mosck. In 1782 there 
were more than five hundred schools registered in the 
books of the Stamboul Effendissi.* 'To complete the 
notice of these truly noble foundations it must be added, 
that of the thirteen ‘public libraries in Constantinople, 
nine or ten belong to the Dgiamissi Selatyn, and are part 
of thoir attached establishment. 

The mosck of the Valide Sultan, mother of Mahomet 
the Fourth, of which there is a drawing and description 
in the Itinerary of Grelot, and that of Bajazet the Se- 
cond, containing ten columns of verd-antique, four of 
jasper, and six of Egyptian granite, are ‘usually visited 
by strangers; but the Muhadmaié being reputed of pe- 
culiar sanctity, is not shown without a specificorder. Its 
ornamental architecture was taken probably from the ruins 
of the Church of the Apostles near At-Bazar,in the neigh-- 
bourhood of which it was built. - 

When it is recollected that each of the edifices here 
noticed is adorned, and chiefly composed of rich mar- 
bles, and that the domes are covered with lead; and 
when it is also considered, that there are more than two 
hundred similar structures, built with materials more or 
less rich, and all protected by the same costly covering, 


9 Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 64. It must be observed, that some 
writers add. the ess to names in which it is left out by others ; for in- 
stance—Top-capou, or any other gate, is often called Top-capoussi*; 
and Effendi, is made Effendissi. I have added the sa in most ἵπ- 
stances, but it should be known that it is the Turkish article : thus, 
Yenitcheri-Agassi, is the Aga of the Janissaries; but Yenitcheri-Aga, 
is only Aga of the Janissaries ; so that, although in compliance with 
common usage I have prefixed the to the Turkish names, the English 
article is gratuitously inserted where the additional syllable is re. 


tained. 


the 'Farks will not be accused of neglecting the splendour 
of their capital. Their admiration of the dome displays 
itself in all their edifices, not only the moscks and the 
‘mesdjidis or chapels, but the hans, the bezesteins, and 
the baths are crowned with cupolas; and as they are 
known by this distinction from the dwelling-housess 
Constantinople appears to the distant spectator to con- 
tain as many public as private buildings. 1 consider 
the present city to be infinitely superior to the metropolis 
of the Greek Empire in the reigns of the latter Empe- 
rors, The streets are, it is true, narrow, and either ill- 
paved or not at all ; but, except in Ballat, the Fanal and 
the Armenian quarter, they are much cleaner than those 
of Pera, and, unless compared with the neatness and re- 
gularity of an English town, are far from deserving those 
epithets of disgust and contempt which are usually be- 
-stowed upon them by travellers. Constantinople, how- 
ever, is distinguished from every other capital in Europe 
by having no names to its streets, no lamps, and no post 
office. Of the two last the Turks do not feel any want: 
they are all within doors after sun-set, and their episte- 
lary correspondence is not too frequent to be convenient- 
ly carried un by the assistance of travelling. friends, or 
other casual conveyances. 
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CHAPTER LL 


The Ambassadors’ Audience of the Caimacam.—The Otto- 
man Grandecs.—Audience of the Grand Signior.—The 
Janissarics.— The Nizam-Djedid, or New Institution.— 
Short Account of the Three Révolutions which dethroned 
the late Sultans Selim and Mustapha, and destroyed the 
Grand Vizier Bairacter.—The Conclusion. 


. ALTHOUGH the forms with which an Ambassador 
is received at Constantinople have been often minutely . 
detailed, I hnpe to be pardoned for taking some general 
notice of the two last audiences of his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s late Plenipotentiary at the Porte. The first occurred 
on the twenty-eighth of May, 1810, and his Excellency 
then took leave of the Caimacam, the representative of 
the Grand Vizier during his absence from the capital. 
The whole of the Levant Company, the Officers of the 
Frigate, with about one hundred sailors and marines, 
with the interpreters, and a long train of servants, pro- 
ceeded with the fortieth orta of Janissaries to Tophana. 
There the Chiaus, or chamberlain, deputed to serve as a 
master of the ceremonies, embarked with his Excellency. 
and the whole party crossed the water to Constantinople. 
On landing, a visit of ceremony was paid to the Chiaus- 
Bashe in a small apartment near the water’s edge ; after 
which the procession mounted horses richly caparisoned, 
provided by the Porte for the occasion, and after a te- 
dious ride in great state for half an hour, arrived at the 
Little Porte, or new government-house, built by Yussuf 
Aga, the intendant of the finances to the Valide, mother 
of Sultan Selim. The original palace of the Porte was 
burnt down in the last rebellion. As we passed along the 
streets, the windows were filled with heads, bat the Ja- 
niesaries, another orta of which corps of abont two hun- 
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dred had met-us on this side of the water, ‘prevented any: 
impediment to our progress from the assembled multitude. 
Dismountiag in the court-yard of the palace, we all hur-- 
ried up stairs; .an immense crowd of Turks pressing 
round us on every side without the least ceremony, and 
paying attention only to the Ambassador ; for the eti- 
quette of the Turkish court recognises no ‘one but the re- 
presentative of the king, and as there are no introduc- 
tions of travellers or other individuals at the Seraglio, 
those who attend the minister are without distinction 
taken for his suite or his slaves. 

We were pressed forwards through two or three apart- 
ments, to the door of the audience-chamber, where the 
Ambassador was detained a short time, that it might be. 
contrived that he and the Caimacam should enter at the 
same moment. The Ministers of the Porte were standing 
in lines on each side of a sofa reserved for his High- 
ness. A door opened.to our right as his Excellency en- 
tered the room, and the Vice-Vizier appeared : immedi- 
ately a shouting or short exclamation burst from the 
-whole comparny,.who bowed also their heads to the 
ground as their master advanced between the rows of 
state officers to his seat. -As the Vizier and the Ambas- 
sador walked up.the step to the higher part of the cham- 
ber, another loud prayer was recited, and as they took 
their seats, there was a third and still louder exclamation. 
I was much struck with this ceremony, and did not re- 
collect at the time, that the custom of offering up a short 
prayer. for prosperity and length of years, obtained 
amongst the Romans, and was found in the formularies 
of the Byzantine court. Luitprand relates, that he heard 
the Emperor Nicephorus saluted with the song or excla- 
mation of πολλα era, «¢ many years ;” and it appears that a 
phrase or word was invented to express this musical 

compliment.* 

' ‘The Caimacam being seated on the sofa, not*in the 
common Oriental fashion, but with his feet upon the 
ground, and the Ambassador placed in an arm-chair op- 
posite to him, in virtue of a privilege belonging only to 
the highest order of Plenipotentiaries, his Excellency pro- 


* To γαλλεν πο 4ολυχῥονΙοΓ---το wonuxportQur—menux porte yas, are 
used by Codinus.—See a Collection of curious Voyages and Trayels, 
tome Li. cap. 5. 
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ceeded to the business of the day, by repeating a spéech, 
of which, for the convenience of the Dragoman, he held 
a copy in his hand. Prince Maroozi, standing on the 
left hand of the Vizier, and officiating as chief Dragoman 
_ to the Porte in the place of his brother, interpreted this 
oration, but in so low a tone, that it was impossible to 
catch a word of what he. said. . His address lasted at the 
least three times as long as that of his Excellency. The 
Caimacam then made a speech, which he endeavoured to 
recite by heart, but was obliged frequently to look at his 
paper, and repeated, as I heard, some words three or four 
times over, with the boggling and hesitation of a echool- 
boy. Ho was, it seemed, eighty-four years of age, and 
in his dotage. This speech was also interpreted in a low 
tane to his Excellency by the Prince Marooziin French. 
Sherbets, sweetmeats, and perfumes, were now served 
up to the Vizier and the Ambassador, but to no one else, 
A pelisse of honour, of sables and gold tissne on a white 
ground, was placed on the Ambassador, and the Prince 
Maroozi, who almost touched the ground with his head on 
the receipt of it, was also arrayed in a miserable imitation 
of the same robe, composed of a stuff like sackcloth. 
‘ Seven pelisses of cloth and dark far, ten of ermine, and 
' four or five of a common sort, were distributed and placed 
on the visitors by the chief Dragoman of the Embassy, 
who from a paper called over the names of those to whom 
they were allotted; a ceremony sufficiently tedious and 
humiliating. After being thus clothed and fed, the Am- 
bassador rose at the same time with the Caimacam, and 
the whole party bustled from the audience with as little 
form as they had entered the room. | 
The chamber was very small, and quite filled by the 
crowd who pressed round us, treading on our toes with 
the utmost perseverance and unconcern. No one was 
seated except the Ambassador and the Caimacam. The 
various members of the Turkish cabinet were ranged on 
each side of him; and at his left hand stood the Reis 
Effendi, whilst the Kiayah-Bey, or Home Secretary of 
State, was on his right. Each of these Ministers, when 
addressed by his highness, answered him with every 
mark of humility and respect, kissing the hem of his 
garment. - ' 
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itis remarked by. Montesquieu, that in a despotic κο. 
vernment pewer is deputed and descends entire.* ‘This 
transmission of absolute aythority displays itself in Tur- 
kev by the total annihilation of every lower dignity in 
the presence of sdperier rank. Command amongst tho 
Turks is sole and individual, and admits ne visible cen- 
tiguity of either similar or second power. The Caimacam 
would in aa instant lose his supremacy before the Vizier 
Azem, and bend with his companione in slavery to the 
skirt of his master’s robe ; whitet that absolute prince is 
himself shorn of his beams, and degraded into a nonentity 
by the appearance of the Sultan. There are no grada- 
tions of subserviency. There is one master—the rest 
are slaves, without individual or ageregate dignity. 
When Saltan Achmet the First, in 1614, made a platform 
from -the Seraglio into the sea, every hoase in Constanti- 
nople sent forth a man to forward the undertaking. 
‘Not only the Spahis and Janissaries, but the chiefs of fa- 
milies, and.the grandees of the empire themselves, as- 
sisted at the work, under the inspection of the Grand 
Signior, who animated and dignified their exertions by 
his presence and his praise.t The reader of Xenophon 
will be reminded of the eager alertness with which the. 
most noble of the Persian satraps, at the command of 
Cyrus, threw off their robes in the mud, set their shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and evinced ‘a praiseworthy emulation 
in extricating from a quagmire the baggage-wagons of 
their master.{ . 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat.a fact so well known, 
as that the Ottomans acknowledge no hereditary power 
in any subject of the empire. It is mentioned by Cante- 
mir, that the Ibraham Khan Ogli, or the descendants of 
Ibrahim Khan, who concealed the death of Sultan Maho- 
met the First for forty.one days, are treated with mach 


* Dans le gouvernement despotique, le pouvoir pasee entier dans les 
mains de celui 2 qui on le confie—De L’Esprit des Lois, liv. v. chap. 
xvi. ; 

} History of the Turks. Knolles, 

4 De Exped. Cyri, lib. i. p. 257. edit. Leunclav. Xenophon however 
does not remark upon the ptinciple of despotism apparent in this per- 
sonal effort, but rather admires it as a portion of military discipline 
—awtade µερος rs τὴς ευταξίας ay Staca TSA. 
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respect by the Grand Signiors ;* and possess the inspec- 
tion of moscks founded by their ancestors, and the ex- 
_ @mption from offices. The Emirs, the supposed posterity 
of Mahomet, are also a privileged class; but generally 
speaking, dignity of blood is unkrown to the Turks, 
The succession of power in the family of Cara Osman 
Οµίου, Pasha of Magnesia, can only be called a tolerated 
usurpation. The sons of Ali, tlie Albanian, will proba- 
bly form another exception to the general rule. The Jia- 
likiane, or fiefs held possessively, disused for many ages, 


‘ :and revived by Mustapha the Second, only allow a re- 


sumption of the father’s lands by the son, at a price one- 
fourth less than any other purchaser, and cannot be called 
a stable hereditary tenure; The pashalik of Magnesia, 
and the agaliks of the Ghavrinos who conquered Mace- 
donia, although descentiing from father to son; have not 
created a ‘Turkish nobility.| The possession of the Vi- 
zirat by the three Kioprilis, is al ays quoted as a solitary 
instance ; and so. little are the faveurs of the Emperor 
confined to any distinct class or order, that Mahomet 
Pasha, who was made Grand Vizicr in 1614, was the 
first native Tork ever raised to that pre-eminence. 

The greater part of the prime ministers of the Ottoman 
Sultans have been purchased slaves, and have owed their 
rise to personal accomplishments. Yussuf, the Vizier 
Azem in our time, was a Georgian, carried off in his 
youth by the Lesguis Tartars, and sold to the Pasha of 
Erzeroum, who made him his chief pipe-bearer, and after 
giving him: his liberty, appointed him governor of the 
town. Whilst Muzzelim of Erzeroum, he enriched him- 
‘ self by some gold and silver mines, and conciliated the . 
favour of Yussuf Aga, before mentioned as intendant 
of finances to Sultan Selim’s mother, who ordered him to 
Constantinople, and made him in 1798 the successor of 
the deposed Vizier Mehemmed Ised Pasha.t After his 
dismission and retirement of some years, he was, by a 
fortune of which there bas been, | believe, scarcely another 
instance, again raised to his former dignity in 1808, andy 


** Ottoman History, PartI. book ii, p. 76, Tindal’s translation. 


1 Cantemir, Ott, Hist. Part I. book iii. page 153, ibid. Present State 
of Turkey, page 130. 
4 Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, pp. 96, 99. 
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at the age of seventy-eight, was at the head of the Turk- 
ish armies when we left the country.—Few of the. γι 
zier Azems have been indebted for their power to any 
other merit, or may be traced to a mofe respectable ori- 
gin, than that of Yussuf. . 

The posts of honour and profit in the Ottoman court 
are principally filled by persons who have received their 
education in Galata Sarai at Pera, to which boys of the 
lowest extraction are committed by the Pashas of the 
provinces, as presents to the Grand Signior; who, after 
their noviciates as Itch-olans, or children of the chamber, 
admits them to the employments of the Seraglio. The 
pages of the first three of the four chambers into which 
the Imperial Itch-olans* are divided, after some previous 
service under the Chief of the White Eunuchs, and about 
the person of the Sultan, are raised to the honours of 
the household, and become the bearers of the sword, the 
cloak, the stirrup, the ewer, and the turban, as well as 
the masters of the wardrobe, the buttery, the hounds, and 
the cranes. One is the first barber; the second, con- 
troller of the privy purse; a third, the chief secretary | 
of the Sultan.j Each of these officers may possess him- 
self of such influence over his master, as will lay the 
treasures and honours of the empire at his feet, and either 
as favourite or minister, controul the measures of the 
Ottoman government. The barber of Bajazet the Se- 
cond was made Grand Vizier. In a despotic monarchy 
the approach to the person of the sovereign is an advan- 
tage which no merit can easily counterpoise ; and the 
rays of Imperial bounty not unfrequently shine through 


* The word is more properly Itch-oglans, but is pronounced as it is: 
spelt above. 


{ The Turkish names of these twelve personages, are, Selictar-Aga, 
Fchokadar-Aga, Rikiabtar-Aga, Ibriktar-Aga, Dulbendtar-Aga, Ke- 
misear-Aga, Tchemegir-Aga-Bashe, Zagardar-Bashe, Tournadgi- Bashe, 
Berber-Bashe, Muhasebedgi-Bashe, Teskeredgi-Bashe. Besides these 
officers, there are five others, who, together with the first four of the 
last-mentioned, compose the Ars-Aghaleri, or Lords of the Memorial, 
through whom petitions are presented to the Sultan: these are the 
Khasmadar.Kehayasty, or the Vice-Treasurer ; the Kiler-Kehayassy, In- 
tendant of the Confectionary ; the Doghandgi-Bashe, or Grand Falco- 
ner; the Khas.oda-Bashe, the Chief of the First Chamber: and the Ca- 
pou-Aghassi, Chiefof the White Eunuchs, or guards of the patace-gates. 


+ Cantemir, Ottoman History, Part I. book iii. p. 123. 
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the mutilated minister of the Sultan’s pleasures, the Chief 
of the Black Eunuchs. ' 

From the fourth division of the pages, the Khasné- 
Odassy, or the chamber of the private treasures, many 
of those state. officers are chosen who are entrusted with 
the administration of public affairs ; and the Tefterdar- 


‘Effendi, or Grand Treasurer of the empire, has for the 


most part been an Itch-olan of this class.*—Such is the 


. policy of the Turkish court, whose chief dignitaries are 


so free from the ties of consanguinity, and the duties of 
civil life, as well as from all other dependence, preten- 
sion, and object, than the favour of their master, that 
there is nothing invidious in their rise, nor hazardous in 
their ruin. | 

On July the 10th, the day of the Ambassador’s audi- 
ence, the procession, in much the same order as on the 
forther occasion, moved from the palace to Tophana, 
about halfafter four in the morning; and the sun rising 
over the hills of Asia, glimmered through the clouds of 
dun smoke which burst from the cannon of the Salsette, 
as we passed under the broadside of the frigate. On 
landing we visited the Chiaus-Bashe, as before; and 
whilst we were sitting in his chamber, heard the ship sa- 
luting the Sultan in his passage fram the Sarai of Dolma- 
Baktche to the Seraglio. The frigate was dressed, and 
her yards manned ; and as the Imperial barge laid ‘upon 
her oars for a short time during the discharge of the ar- 
‘tillery, the sailors flattered themselves that the Grand 
Signior took an opportunity of admiring the trim of the 
vessel. | 

The salute was the signal for our departure, and mount- 
ing the horses which had been sent from the royal sta- 
bles, we began our procession, headed by the Chiaus- 
Bashe himself, who was dressed in a superb robe and 


* The first chamber is called Khas-Odassy (the Master’s Cham- 
ber), and is composed of forty pages, who are near the person of the 
Sultan, and from whom the first five of the household officers above. 
mentioned are selected; the second chamber is the Kiler-Odassy, or 
Chamber of the Confectionary; and the third the Seferly-Odassy, or 
the Chamber of the Warriors, who are entrusted with the arms of 
the Sultan, and amuse him with the bow and the djerid : they pass after 
some probation into the first chamber.—The latest and best account 
of these particulars iscontained in the Notice sur la Cour du Grand 
Seigneur, by J. E. Beauvoisins, Paris, 1809. 
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caftan ef flowered gold. We rode slowly for talf an 
hour, until we came to an open space and a large tree, 
where we waited for the Caimacam, who soon arrived 
with a numerous train, in his way from the Porte, and 
passed before us towards the Seraglio.. He also was 
dressed in his court suit, a satin robe of bright green, 
and wore his turban of state-—The head-dress is the 
distinguishing mark of the various orders and ranks, and, 
it is said that not less than two hundred different turbans 
are to be reckoned in Constantinople. . . 

A short time after the passage of the Caimacam we 
moved forwards, and in nearly half aw hour arrived at 
the entrance of the Seraglio. The Baba-Humayun,. or 
Sublime Gate, is accurately represented in the annexed 
plate. Inthe niches on each side of the porch are placed 
the heads of state criminals ; on the right hand is a dung- 
hill, on which the bodies are thrown. The fuontain is 
built over a tomb or sarcophagus, which is shown in Gre- 
' Jot’s picture of this gate.* ; 

We entered the Baba-Humayun on horseback, and 
rode up a gentle ascent towards the second gatr, the en- 
trance to which was lined on each side with rows of Ca- 
pidges or porters, and other officers of the palace, whose ΄ 
eplendid attire, and diversified head-dresses, produced at 


* Band. Imp. Orient. p. 1016. From the Baba-Humayun has been- 
erroneously supposed to originate the title of Sublime-Porte ; but the 
term isa favourite Oriental metaphor, and is used also in other desig- 
mations. Thus a hospital attached to a mosck, is called Darush-shifa, 
the gate of health. The entrance to a royal palace, the King’s gate, 
was, as we learn from sacred history, the seat of petitioners at the 
court of the Assyrian monarchs; but the unsightly porch of the Se-, 
raglio did not furnish the magnificent epithet applied to the Ottoman 
government, although being the entrance to the usual residence of 
the Sultan, it is called Sublime. The‘Porte (if ithas any substantial: 
existence) \s the palace of the Turkish Cabinet, but, more properly 
speaking, it is the point of access and communication through which 
the decisions of the supreme power pass and are promulgated. Mr. 
Thornton, p. 119, quotes Cantemir, as hinting that the Porte fol- 
lows the person of the Sovereign ; bu’ although I find-in that histo- 
rian, that the governor of Babylon, Elkasib-Mirza, is ordered to be 
gent in irene to the Porte, it seems that the capital is alluded to; for 
Mehemmed-Pasha, who was despatched to actagainst him, is said 
just afterwards to depart for Constantinople, to give an account of 

is proceedings; so that Sultan Solyman the First was most probably 
a the Seraglio, and not in the provinces.—Ottoman Hist. p. 209, Part 
ok iii. : 
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a distance an admirable effect. The first sqaare of the 
Seraglio contains: 'arap-Hane, the royal mint, and: the 
ancient church of St. brene converted into an armory, 
which, according to report, is Giled with curious speci- 
‘mens of the mifitary engines of the Byzantine Greeks, 
and the armour and Weapons worn by the companions of 
Godfrey of Bouillon.* We dismounted about a hundred 
yards from Baba-Saiam (the gate of Health), upon enter- 
ing which ail our state vanished, fur we were shown into 
a dirty chamber on the ieft hand of the porch, where we 
remained in darkness for some time, all huddled together 
in this aud another room, appropriated to very unsavoury 
purposes, This.is the executioners’ lodge, and it seems 
that we were detained here in order that we might enter 
the second court at the instant thatthe Janissaries run 
for their pilau, whichis placed in innumerable little pew- 
ter dishes, and, at a given signal, scrambled for and 
seized upon by the soldiery assembled fur the occasion, 
to the number generally of (ους thousand. | 
.The secoad court is considerably smaller than the-first. | 
It is colonnaded on three sides, and the middle space is a 
green, thickly shaded with rows of cypress trees. On 
the right are the Seraglio kitchens, and on the left is an 
open walk, with a fountain and the hall of ‘the Divan, — 
. The third gate, Baba-Saadi (the gate of Happiness), 
and the walls of the interior palace, front the entrance to 
the court. The Divan is a small vaulted saloon, with 
three windows in the dome which admit but little light. ; 
it is richly ornamented and wainscotted with a plaister 
or stucco well polished, and representing a pink varie- 
gated marble. Un the left of the saloon is a second cham- 
ber, also vaulted, and about the. same size as the first, di- 
vided from the council-hall by a division only breast-high: 
this is filled by the clerks and attendants of the court. A 
cushioned bench, something like that of our Court of 
Chancery, ranges along the back of the chamber, and in 
the middle is the seat of the Grand Vizier, a little raised 
and immediately under-a small latticed casement, through 
which the Sultan himself inspects, or is supposed to in- 
spect, the transactions of the Divan. . On the left side of 
the room is another cushioned bench, and on the right a 


a Const. Ane. and Mod. p. 24. 
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lower bench without any covering, attached to the wall, 
On entering we found the Caimacam in his seat ; on his 
left hand, at a little distance, were the Cazy-askers of 
Romania and Natolia, and on the bench on the same side, 
were the Tefterdar-Effendi and two other officers of the 
treasury. On the small bench to the right was seated the 
celebrated Cheliby Nichandgi-Effendi, a minister of the 
first repute, and well known to all the foreign missions. 
He was employed with his hair-pencil and the other im- 
plements of his office. A stool was placed for the Ambas- 
sador near the keeper of the cypher, but the remainder ο 
the company were obliged to stand, except when shelter- 
ed behind the robes of the Dragomans of the mission, 
they ventured to reat themselves at the lower end of the 
bench near the corner of the room. 

After the adjudication af a cause by the Caimacam, 
which consisted of reading several papers, and the affix- _ 
ing of his signature, the payment of the Janissaries was 
commenced, and continued until nine o’clock. The 
money was brought forward in yellow purses, containing 
nominally five hundred piastres each, but in reality not 
so large a sum ; for the Tefterdar-Effendi contrives by 
the deficiency to put about one hundred and fifty thousand 
piastres into his pocket at each general payment. The 
purses were heaped up in two conical lines or wedges 
from each side of the Caimacam to the door of the saloon. 
- After the bags, had been told out the first time, they were 
again numbered aloud ; and being carried out by fifties 
into the yard in front of the Divan, were laid upon the 
pavement at a little distance from the door. As each of 
the fifties was so deposited, the teller exclaimed with a 
loud voice, «* Oda, come!” mentioning the number of the 
chamber ; and instantly a body of Janissaries, who were 
stationed at about a hundred yards distant, started at the 
samé moment, and racing towards the money, fell one 
over the other in their scramble for the bags. Each sol- 
dier who carries off a purse, receives one piastre upon 
delivering it to his Captain. This distribution of their 
payment to the Janissaries lasted so long, that we were 
heartily fatigued before the conclusion of the ceremony, 
which, acccording to an established usage, was, however, 
designed to captivate and astonish us by a display of Ot- 
toman wealth.—An hour was passed in giving audience 
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to some officers of the Janissaries ; each of whom, on his 
name being called, came forward and kissed the hem of 
the Caimacam’s garment, returning thanks for his re 
spective corps. 

At ten the dinner was served, and the Ambassador, 
attended by Prince Maroozi,* sat at a table with the 
Caimacam. Some of the gentlemen of the embassy, with 
my fellow-traveller and myself, were placed at ‘another 
‘table with. Cheliby-Effendi. There were one or two 
other tables and some seats brought into the room, but 
the greater part of the company were obliged to stand. 
Any person may join an Ambassador’s suite on these oc- 
casions, and there were several raggamuffins in the 
Frank habit amongst the crowd, who seemed to have 
been collected purposely to disgrace the embassy. The 
table-furniture consisted of a coarse cloth, on which a 
wooden spoon and a cramplet were set before each guest. 
The first we dipped into the soups and sherbets promis- 
cuously ; the latter article served us instead of a plate, 
after we had torn off the meat with our right hands: 
Two-and-twenty dishes were served up, one after the 
other, and we tasted of each ; but some of them were suf- 
fered to remain scarcely an instant on the table, and were 
borne off as if under the influence of Sancho’s dread 
doctor and his wand. Rising from dinner, we were 
sprinkled with rose-water, and the Ambassador was 
served with an ewer to wash his hands. 

In a short time a message arrived from the Sultan, in- 
timating that he would receive the Eltchi, whose arrival 
and humble request of an audience had been before com- 
municated by an officer of the Divan. ‘The Ambassador 
accordingly, and the whole party, left the council-cham- 
ber, and were conducted towards the third gate of the 
Seraglio, but were directed to wait under a wooden shed 
at the right hand of the approach, where there was 4 
dirty stone seat for the accommodation of his Excellency. 
Two common-loeking ill-dressed fellows brought two 
bags full of pelisses, which were distributed without cere- 


5 Maroozi is mentioned as Dragoman to the Porte in Page 420 of 
vol. I.: I have since found out that he was acting for his bre- 
ther. He was afterwards raised to the principality of Wallachia, 
and being suspected of some intrigues, was beheaded at Bucharest, 
in the course of the last year (1812). 
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mony to seventeen or twenty of the party, who at the 
same time took off their swerda. We continued for.seme 
time under our shed, totally unnoticed and overlooked, 
until we saw the two Cazy-askers proceed from the 
Divan through rows of Janissaries, and take their seat 
on a bench at the right of the third gate, where there 
was also a line of state officers. At thie time the left of 
the gate was cevered. with a crowd of Bastandges, Has- 
sekis, Baltages, and others of the body guard,* without 
arms; and facing it, at some distance, there were three 
rows amounting to twenty-one, of the household soldiers . 
called Peiks, crowned with plumage. The Cazy-askers 
passed into the third gate, but soon returned, and at last 
the Caimacam marched from the Divan in great state, 
preceded by two officers with large staves of silver and 
gilt, which at each step they rung upon the ground. 


_The Janissaries, the guards, and the chamberlains, bent 


to the earth as he passed. After stepping for a few se- 
conds, his Hi¢hness entered the porch, and in ten minutes 
an order arrived for the Ambassader to advance to the 


presence. 
- Just’as we entered the gate, there was much unseemly 


squeezing and jostling, and these who had not pelisses of 


* The Bostandges have been before noticed. The Hassekis are 
the Imperial messengers, a body attached to the Bostandges, which 
are employed in executing the secret commissions of the court, and 
sometimes carry the firmans. The Baltages are properly the wood- 
cutters of the Seraglio, and the servants of the kitchen; but the 
are now a species of corps, whose weapon and distinguishing mark 
is a hatchet (balta), and who have another body called Zuluflus-Bal- 
tages belonging to'them. The Peike are the guard of the second 
court, wear a beard, and are armed with a bow and arrow: they walk 
oneach side of the Sultan’s horse on processions, and shade him with 
plumes from public view. The Solakz belong to the interior court ; 
they walk before the Sultan with a halbert. The Capidges or por. 
tera ure a numerous corps also belonging to the Seraglio. The Ca- 
pidge-Bashas usually carry the death-warrants of the Sultan to the 
offending Pashas, an office formerly entrusted to the forty mutes of 
the court: three hundred Black Eunuchs, and as many White Eunuchs, 
the body of the Salahors or equerries, all the pages, and the attend- 
ants not enumerated, the females, and the separate corps just men- 
tioned, are supposed to raise the number of persons inhabiting the 
Seraglio to ten thousand.’ When Julian reformed the Imperial house- 
hold, he is said to have found one thousand barbers, one thousand 
cup-bearers, and one thousand cooks; besides Eunuchs innumerabie. 
I should fancy these retainers to have been like those of the Ottaman 
princes, separate corps preserving the name of, without being actu- 
ally employed in, their original occupation. 
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far were pushed away by the attendants. -We afterwards 
moved forwards with more regularity, each of us being 
accompanied and pressed upon the shoulder by one or 
two of the guard. My attendant was one of the White 
Eunuchs, a crowd of whom were standing within the 
gate. We went through a court, or rather a large sa- 
loon, open on both sides, and passing on our right seve- 
ral rows of the Solak guards, in white robes and pointed 
caps of gold, mounted a low step into a passage, covered 
with rich carpets, which brought us into the presence- 
chamber. The room appeared quite full when we enter- 
ed, but my Eunuch pushed me quickly forwards within 
ten pares of the throne, where he held me somewhat 
strictly by the right arm during the audience. He had 
not forgotten the assassination of Amurath. 

The chamber was small and dark, or rather illumined 
with a gloomy artificial light, reflected from the orna- 
ments of silver, pearls, and other white brilliants, with 
which it is thickly studded on every side and on the roof. 
The throne, which is supposed the richest, in the world, 
is like a four-posted bed, but.of a dazzling splendour 2 
- the lower part formed of burnished silver and pearls, 
and the canopy and supporters encrusted with jewels. 
It is in an awkward position, being in one corner of the 
room, and close to a fire-place. 

Sultan Mahmoud was placed in the middle of the 
throne, with his feet upon the ground, which, notwith- 
_ Standing the common form of squatting upon the hams, 

seems the seat of ceremony. He was dressed in a robe 
of yellow satin, with a broad border of the darkest sable; 
his dagger, and an ornament on his breast, were covered : 
with diamonds: the front of his white and blue turban 
shone with a large treble sprig of diamonds, which 
served as a buckle to a high straight plume of bird-of- 
paradise feathers. He for the most part kept a hand on 
each knee, and neither moved his body nor head, but 
. Yoiled his eyes from side to side, without fixing them for 
an instant upon the Ambassador or any other person 
present. Occasionally he stroked and turned up his 
beard, displaying a milk-white hand glittering with 
diamond rings. His eye-brows, eyes, and beard, being 
of a gidssy jet black, did not appear natural, but added - 
to that indescribable majesty which it would be difficult . 
Vou. If. 3 A 
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for any but an Oriental sovereign to assume: his face 
was pale, and regularly formed, except that his nose 
(contrary to the usual form of that feature in the Otto- 
man princes) was slightly turned up and pointed: his 
whole physiognomy was mild and benevolent, but ex- 
pressive and full of dignity. He appeared of a short 
and small stature, and about thirty years old, which is 
somewhat more than his actual age. 

On each side of the throne was an embroidered cushion 5 
that on the left supported a silver purse, containing the 
letter from the Grand Signior to the King of England, 
and near it was asilver inkstand adorned with jewellery: 
asabre, partly drawn from a diamond scabbard, was 
placed nearly upright against the cushion on the other 
side of the Sultan. 

It seems from Busbek, and other authorities, to have 
been the custom formerly for Ambassadors and their suite 
to kiss the Sultan’s hand ;* and that their whole recep- 
tion was more courteous than at the audiences of the pre- 
sent day: amongst other points, it was usual for the 
Sultan to address a word or two to the minister, which 
he now never deigns to do.t 

The Ambassador stood nearly opposite, bat a little to 
the left of the throne; and on his left was the Prince 
Maroozi, who acted as his interpreter. On the right of 
the Sultan the Caimacam was standing between the 
throne and the fire-place, with his head bent, and his 
hands submissively crossed in front of his vest. There 
were only a few feet of an open circular space between 
the Grand Signior and the audience, the rest of the apart- 
ment being. completely occupied by the crowd. His Ex- 


* Posteaque veluti deosculata ejus manu ad parietem oppositum 
‘jta sumus reducti, &c. Busheq. Epist. i. p. 62, edit. Oxon. 1640; and 
the traveller in Hakluyt, Richard Wrag, says, “ The Ambassador thes 
betwixt two which stood at the door, being led in, either of them taking an 
orme, kissed his hand; and so backward, with his face to the Turke, they 
brought him nigh the doore again, where he stood untill they had Gkewise 
done so with all the rest of his gentiemen,” 


{ Solyman the Magnificent, after hearing Busbek’s speech, said, 
“ Guieel, gnisel”— Well, well ; and the above English traveller relates, 
that on the Ambassador, Sir Edward Barton, making his three de- 
mands to Amarath the Third, the Sultan said, “ Nezo;” witch (as he 
adds, somewhat to the surprise of the learned in the Latin) isin Turk- 
seh ae much as, IT SHALL BE DON .. 
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cellency laying his hand on his breast, and makiag ‘a gen- 
tle inclination of the head, now addressed the Sultan, in 
8 speech delivered in‘a' low tone of voice, which was in- 
terpreted still less audibly by the Prince Maroozi. The 
Sultan then said a few words to the Caimacam, who pro- 
ceeded to speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeat- 
edly, and was prompted aloud several times by the Grand 
Signior. He seemed also to stop before be had concluded his 
oration, which, however, was a very immaterial circum- 
stance, as the Dragoman was previously acquainted with 
it, arid had learnt it by heart. The answer of the Cai- 
macam being interpreted in French, there was some little 
hesitation in the proceedings, and his Excellency seem- 
ing «8» if about to retire, the Sultan whispered something 
to the Caimacam, who began hobbling another speech, 
and was again prompted by Mahmoud. This address 
being also interpreted, and received like the preceding, 
with a bow, the Sultan taking the purse in his hands, and 
saying a few words, delivered it to the Caimacam, who, 
having first kissed the sleeve of his caftan,- received the 
letter upon it as it covered both his hands, and saluted 
also the purse with his forehead, bending humbly to the 
earth. He then spoke a short sentence, and presented the 
purse to Prince Maroozi, who repeated the reverence of 
the Caimacam, and, interpreting the words, put it into 
the hands of the Ambassador. 

Immediately afterwards his Excellency bowed and 
withdrew, the audience having lasted twelve or fifteen 
minutes. On retiring, my attendant Eunuch hurried me 
briskly along, and dismissed me with a gentle push down 
the step of the anti-chamber. The embassy, and the 
whole suite, then passed through the third and the second 
gate of the Seraglio, where we mounted our horses, and 
waited for nearly an hour under a scorching sun covered 
with our fur robes ; and were not permitied to move be- 
fore mid-day, nor until the Caimacam with his suite had 
proceeded from the Divan on his return to the Porte, and 
all the Janissaries had issued from the second court, 
They came out roaring and running, many of them being 
children, and all, in appearance, the very scum of the 
city. 
I did not through the whole of the ceremony, observe 
any of that silent scdateness and well-regulated conduct: 
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4a these soldiers, which attracted the admiration of early 
travellers, and rendered it doubtful whether they were 
men or statues.* But every merit which enabled Bus- 
bek to draw a comparison between the brave and disci- 
plined Turks of the age οἱ Solyman, and the courtiers of 
Christian princes, and to couch, after the manner of Ta- 
citus, the reproof of his contemporary fellow-subjects 
under the praise of barbarians, has long vanished and 
ceased to adorn the character of the Janissary. 

The decline of this corps, whose name alone filled Eu- 
rope with terror, and to whom the Ottoman Sultans have 
been more indebted for their successes and their sufferings, 
than ever were the Roman Emperors to the Pretorian 
cohorts, may be dated from the reign of Amurath the 
Third, who permitted these soldiers to enrol ‘their chil- 
dren in their order, and thus gave them an individual in- 
terest as citizens, as well us an independence of their 
sovereign totally foreign to the nature and design of their 
original institution. When, from being children of the tri- 
bute and of the Sultan, they acknowledged another father 
than their Emperor, they began to be equally dangerous 
to the government as to the enemies of the Porte; and 
accordingly we read, that having previously to this great 
change confined their tumults to the times of an interreg- 
nun, they broke into open revolt for the first time, and 

murdered the governor of Cyprus, in the- reign of the 
' prince who was the author of the impolitic innovation. In 
the time of his immediate successor they raised a rebel- 
lion in Constantinople, and attempted to depose Mahomet 
the Third; subsequently to that period they have several 
times disposed of the Turkish sceptres; and have been the 
origin of, and the actors in, a quick succession of bloody 
commotions, which, were it not for the standing example 
before our eyes, might be judged incompatible with the 
existence of any empire. Many fruitless attempts have 
been made to destroy their power. Bajazet the Second, 
even whilst they were at the height of their discipline, 
and the first military body in the world, seems to have 
foreseen the future ill-effects of their predominance, for he 
is said to have planned their extermination. Nassuff- 

* Digna erant precipue que spectarentur, aliquot gianizarorum millia ; 


qui longo ordine sejuncti a reliquis tam immoti etabant, ut me di judicii 
tcertum redderent homines ne gesent an statue.—Busbeq. Epist. i. 64. 
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Pasha, Vizier-Azem to Achmet the First, employed the 
Spahis and forces of the provinces for their subjection, 
but-was finally sacrificed, and being too fat to be strangled, 
was ignominiously beheaded. 
' Delavir-Pasha, the Vizier of Osman, in the year 1620 
proposed the organisation of a new militia amongst the 
Cards, at the head of whom the Sultan was to march 
from Damascos, and entirely destroy the whole body of 
the rebel soldiers; but the same Vizier added to this 
scheme a pian for the abolition of the Spahis or feudal 
horse, for the change of every establishment, even to the 
name of the city, and for the subjection of all Europe. 
He was cut in pieces, and one of his legs was seen at 
Pera by Sir Thomas Rowe the English Ambassador 
Osman himself was deposed and murdered. 
That deterioration of discipline and order in the Janis- 
saries, which is said'to have been connived at by Maho- 
met the Fourth, was more probably the effect of their in- 
creasing insolence and independent power. Those of 
the present day are most of them artisans, who have been 
enrolled either as children of these soldiers by their fa- 
thers, or have entered into the corps for protection, and 
an increase of individual iniportance. The number of 
those who receive their pay (amounting to about three 
pence daily for each man) at the Seragtio, is said by the 
last authority® to be forty thousand; but in the year 
1798 all the Janissaries enrolled in the capital and the 
provinces amounted to more than four hundred thousand. 
A late ‘traveller, quoted by the same writer, thinks 
they are the most select and regular of the Turkish 
troops, better dressed, and more regularly equipped ; but 
whatever may be the order of their camp, which seems 
to have been the point considered by Dr. Whitman, 
their prowess in battle is comparatively despised, 
even by the Turks themselves, and has been proved 
by recent events inferior to that of the provincial sol- 
diery. The vast dominion still possessed by the Otto- 
man Sultans, is upheld neither by the real nor reputed — 
vigour of the Janissaries, which is felt most, and may 
‘be almost said to be formidable only at Constantinople. 


® Present State of Turkey, p. 174. 


{ Fableau de» Nouveaux Reglemens de l’Empire Ottoman, com- 
posé par Mahmoud Rayt Effendi, &c. Constantinople, 1798, p. 17. 
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The inferiority of the army of the Turks to that of 
any Christian power, may be caused, perhaps, more by 
the improved tactics of the latter, than by the decay in 
the military discipline of the former nation. Whatever 

respective proportion we give to these two. efficient prin- 
ciples, the total inequality of a contest between the Otte- 
Man troops and a disciplined European force, has been 
of late years decided in a manner that may justify our 
belief in the victories of the Greeks, of Alexander, and 
of the Romans themselves. 

From the founder of the dynasty each of their suc- 
cessive sovereigns, during a period of two hundred and 
sixty-five years, had led his armies in persan to the 
field: their career of victory, scarcely interrupted by the 
misfortunes of Bajazet, seemed to promise universal do- 
minion ; and, whether from their own strength, or the 
weakness of their antagonists, they continued in the 
reign of Solyman still to flourish, to predominate, and 
to extend daily the boundaries of their empire.* Kioprili 
Mustapha Pasha averred, that all the successors of that 
Sultan had been tyrants or fools ;} but the spirit of the 
people survived that of the sovercigns ; and the Turkish 
power has generally been supposed most formidable dur- 
ing the administration of Achmet Kioprili, who held the 
government for twenty years, and died in the year 1676. 
In the war which began in 1672 and ended in 4680, the 
Ukraine was conquered and Poland made tributary ; and 
in the second Imperial war of the same reign Vienna was 


. besieged, and only not taken. From that time the terror 


of the Turkish arms has gradually subsided, and subse- 
quently to the victorious massacres of Eugene, which 
dictated the peace of Carlovitz in 1699, and restored 
Transylvania to the empire, the powerful states of Eu- 
rope have, in the opinion of most writers, been prevented 
from the expulsion of the Ottomans from Europe, only 
by their interested jealousies and mutual dissensions. 
Yet although the existence of this barbarian power in 
the most flourishing regions of Europe, confined on 
every side by hostile kingdoms, or by an element poe- 


* Ergo illi rebus geetie florent, dominantur, imperti fines quatidie pro- 
Jferunt.—Busbeq. epist. i. p. 63, edit. Oxon. 1640. 


} Marsigli, Stato Militare, p. 28. Decline and Fall, cap. Ἰχγ. 
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sessed by Christians, has been for a century regarded 
as a reproach to all civilised nations, and a standing won- 
der, it must be acknowledged, that the decline of the Ot- 
toman empire has by no means been so rapid, nor ita 
disyraces so repeated and uninterrupted, as casual ob- 
servers art apt to believe. 

In the reign of Achmet the Third the Russians were 
worsted by the T'urks,‘and lost by the peace of Prath. | 
-The Austrians have gained but tittle honour or advan- 
tage in any of their late wars with the Porte; and not- 
withstanding the splendid successes of Gallitzin and 
Romanzow, and the cessions of the peace at Kainargi in 
1774, the Sultan withstood with honour and success the 
united arms of Catharine and Joseph in the succeeding 
war, when all Europe expected that the partition of his 
dothinions was inevitable and at hand. The Prince'de 
Ligne, who served in the campaign, by asserting in his 
memoirs that there was nothing formidable in the Turks, 
if their bare right arms and their shouts were disregard- 
ed, implies that they had not lost all their terrific quali- 
ties. The incredible exploits and slaughters of Suwarrof 
seemed the forerunners of their fall; and the peace of 
1790 was considered a permission for them to exist and 
linger a little. longer on the confines of the. European 
continent. Since that period, hovever, they have had to 
contend with the same foes, and with the two most for- 
midable of existing nations, neither of. which had before 
been known to them as enemies. After losing a king- 
dom, for Egypt may be so denominated, and after be- 
holding a hostile fleet-under the walis of their capital, 
they were rather triumpbant than worsted; and, with 
respect to ourselves, were equally unsubdued by our at- 
tacks as they were successful by our assistance. It 
seemed fated that they should gain no less by our weak- 
ness than by oar strength, and that when we were to 
commit a folly, and sustain a solitary discomfiture, both 
the one and the other were to conspire to their advantage. 
The English could conquer Egypt for the Turks, but not 
fer themselves, and their victorious fleets were for the 
first time disgraced, in a contest with a nation against 
whom it was impossible to anticipate a failure.* 


* See in the Apendix the paper in which the expedition to the Dar- 
danelles is noticed at length. 
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The mismanagement, forbearance, policy, and mutual 
rivalry of the English, French, and Muscovites, are 
looked upon as having been the best protectors of the Ot- 
tomans: no one imagines that the inherent strength of 
the people can oppuse any obstacle to immediate subjec- 
tion. Let the cause be what it will, the fact is the same ; 
the late peace at Bucharest has intrenched but little on 
the dominions of the Sultans, who, with neither a fleet, 
nor an army that can command respect, retain the fairest 
islands, and the mest favoured regions of southern Eu- 
rope. The justice and wisdom of expelling them from 
that portion of the continent which they have so long 
possessed, may be discussed by any one accustomed to 
similar specalations ; but the question of the facility with 
which this object might be accomplished, is more com- 
petently handled by those who have studied the charac- 
. ter of the Turks on the spot, and have enjoyed the ad-. 
vantage of some personal intercourse with their para- 
doxiral nation. | 

The internal dissensions of the Porte, and the rebellion of 
_ the provinces, although they invite the invader, would 
not contribute to his success. If the crusade which Mr. 
Eton and other writers have thought it their duty to 
preach against the Turks, should be ever attempted by 
the united forces of the Christian kings, the standard of 
Mahomet would unite all the children of Islamism, and 
the march of regular and finally victorious armies would 
be impeded by obstacles which their confidence in them- 
selves, and their contempt of their enemies, would not 
permit them to foresee. Lhe obstinate fury of religious 
zeal, and the valour of despair, would arouse the sleepy 
vigour of their character, and call forth efforts which, 


without proving equally formidable, would be as spirited ΄ 


and unanimous as those which led them on to conquest, 
and founded their mighty monarchy on the rains of the 
four empires.* Without an ally, their capital and their 
islands must at any time be at the mercy of a maritime 
power, and it can hardly be thought that any resistance 
to aregular army by land, would be so effectual as to 


* Grimstone, the continuator of Knolles’ History, says, that the - 


Turkish monarchy is founded upon the four empires, the Assyrian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman. 


oe 
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save them from the necessity-of final submission. But 
even supposing that the partition of ‘Turkey should be 
amicably settled by the Christian powers, it appears 
te me that the struzgle would be protracted and san- 
gainary, and that the Mussulmans, like the volun- 
teers of Mecca who attacked the French in Egypt, 
would to aman quit the defence of their country and 
their religien only with their lives. [ say nothing of the 
extreme improbability of amy arrangement of contending 
interests, by which they would be left without a friend to 
defend themselves against the union of all Christendom. 
The report that the division of their European dominions 
was ‘finally agreed upon at Tilsit, is now anderstood to 
be altogether urifounded ; tnd had such a treaty been con- 
cluded, late events must show how many atcidents may 
intervene to prevent even the commencement of the at- 
tempt. It may be added, that in case the effort had been: 
made, the British cabinet, whose successful diplomacies 
in the East and in the West, with the Persians and the 
Τους Nations, evince that they ave no squeamish aver- 
sion to barbarous and unchfistian alliances, would, most 
probably, have stood firm by the Mussulmans, and exert+ 
ed every effort to oppose the partition. 

The French, who have been supposed to look with a 
Breedy. eye upon all the shores of the Mediterranean, 
were the cause and firet movers of a project to retard 
the decline of the Ottoman power, and‘te introducé stich 
reforms into its military and naval establishments, as 
should enable it to keep pace with the improving tactics 
of its Christian enemies. Hence the origin of the Ni- 
zgam-Dijedid, .and the new constitution of Selim the 
Third. - , 

This Sultan, who succeeded-to the throne on the death 
of his uncle Abdulhamid in 1788, evinced at an early 
peried of his reign, a determination to attempt some 
change in the organisation of. the forces of the empire, 
and in the internal administration of the government. 
The cabinet, or great council of state*, was more fre- 
quently assembled than in former reigns, and diminished 


* It is composed of the Kehayah-Bey, the Tefterdar-Effendi, the 
Reis-Effendi, the Chiaus-Bashe, the Capudan-Pasha, the’ Ters:Hane 
Bimini, the two Ex Cazy-askers and those in office; the Stamboul-Ef- 


Von. II. 8 B 
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the labours as well as the importance of the Grand Vizier. 
Yussuf-Aga, the intendant of the Vatide, and Hussein, 
the Capudan-Pasha, were in possession of the confidence 
and the power of their master, and they had an active 
coadjutor in Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi, a virtuous and en- 
lightened minister, who, after passing through alt the 
subordinate degrees of office, and receiving the more im- 
portant benefit of an intercourse with civilised society at 
Vienna, Paris, and the Court of London, where he was 
attached to the Turkish Legation, was raised to be Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and as Reis-Effendi 


was entrusted with the execution of those projects of 


which he had been the most strenuous adviser, and had 
arranged the original plan. The Sultan himself is said 
to have received the suggestions of the French and other, 
Frank residents of the capital, and his ministers availed 
themselves of their skill and personal service. 

It would be impossible to find an instance in the an- 
nals of any country, of an attempt equal to the new con- 
stitution of Sclim, eithtr in the magnitude of its design, 
or the decisive originality of its bold innovations. The 
re-establishment of an immense empire upon its former 
basis was the proposed result, and this was to be accom- 
plished by a total change of national character. The 
efforts of Peter the Great, stupendous as they were, had 
been directed to a melioration of his sabjects, which, 
compared to the geform intended by Selim, was slow and 
partial. inveterate prejudices were to be forcibly and 
suddenly corrected ; ignorance established and protected 
by religion and law, was to be dispelled by the introduc- 
tion of suspected sciences and dangerous arts. The 
Mussulman was to become the friend and the pupil of the 
Infidel. But Selim was unequal to the task, and although 
deficient neither in virtue, nor perhaps in power, he was 


fendi, the Nakib-Ulsheraff, (Chiefof the Emirs), the Aga of the Ja- 
nissaries, the Gebege-Bashe (Commander of the Military Stores), the 
Topge-Bashe, the Arabdge-Rashe (Chief of the Wagon Train), the 
Aga of the Sipahylers, an abolished corps; the Selictarler-Agassy 
(Commander of the Swordmen, also abolished), the Nichandgi-Ef 
fendi, the Tarapa-Emini (Master of the Mint), the Coumbaradgi- 
Bashe (General of the Bombadiers), Laghoumdgi-Bashe (General of 
the Miners). The reader may consult Tableau de la Cour Ottoman, 
Ῥ. 108, for other details of the ministry of the interior. 
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not possessed of that commanding genius which alone can 
dare to violate the habits of a whole nation. He was . 
wanting either in prudence or in resolution ; be was too 
hasty, or not sufficiently decisive. Others may think that 
the Turkish character is not susceptible of. the intended 
improvement, and that the end was no less unattainable 
than the means were imprudent. Should, however, a 
more fortunate master persuade the Turks of some fa- 
ture age: to consent to their own aggrandisement, the 
successors of the present generation will revere the me-_ 
mory of the sovereign, wbo lost. his crown and his life 
in the noble endeavour to give force and stability to . 
his empire, by improving the moral capacity of his 
subjects. . . 

Fortunately we are able to judge of the several provi- 
sions of the Nizam-Djedid, by the account of the inetitu- 
tion written by Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi, composed in the . 
French language, and printed at the Imperial press.* 
The introduction of printing has always been violently 
opposed by the Ulema, and the copiers of T'usuk-Bazar. 
Achmet the Third attempted the establishment of a press 
near the kiosk of Kiat-Hane, but his Armenian printers 
- were obliged to desist ; and the buildings fitted up for the 
establishment, were converted to other purposes. Selim 
erected a large edifice at Scutari, and the necessary ma- 
terials were procured, as well as ah adequate number of 
persons qualified to superintend the establishment, and 
to execute the mechanical part of the labours. Whether . 
from the want of attention or of a demand for the com- 
modity, only forty different books were produced in twelve 
years. The building was spacious, and well adapted. 
for the purpose, but contained only one press. There 
were, however, six presses in the School of Design at 
Ters-Hane, whose principal productions were a Greek 
grammar, and a dictionary of the Turkish Arabic, and 
Persian languages. 


* The following is the full title of the treatise: Tableau des Nou- 
veaux Reglemens de l’/Empire Ottoman, composé par Mahmoud Rayf- 
Effendi, ‘ci-devant Secrétaire de l’Ambassade Imperiale, pres de la 
Cour d’Angleterre. Imprimé dans la Nouvelle Imprimerie du Génie 
sous la direction d’Abdurrhamin Effendi, professeur du Géometrie et 
d’ Algébre, a Constantinople, 1798. 
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The first attention of the Saltan was directed to the 
renovation of bis armies and navies: indeed it was hie 
principal aim; and as his subjects were Turks and a 
nation of soldiers, it must not be considered as a mere 
change of tactics in the forces of the empire. As the re- 
gulations were intended for a people who had every thing 
to learn, some articles of the new constitution may raise 
a smile in the unwary reader, who is accustomed to the 
establishments of civilised states ; and those who decide 
on the merit by the success of an innovation, may 
think the details of abolished ordinances scarcely de- 
serving of regard. But a view of the proposed improve- 
ments might be valuable, if it was anly to convey to us 
the clearest notion of the deficiences which they were 
intended to correct,-and which are, in fact, the existing 
errors of the Turkish system. 

The new regulations of the Ottoman empire bear the 
date of 1796. The levy of twelve theusand men, who 
were to be disciplined according to the principles of Eu- 
ropean tactics, and armed in every respect like the sel- 
dier of France or England, although inserted at the end 
of Mahmoud’s treatise, was the chief arrangement. The 
new troaps were to wear a uniform, and they were to be 
taught the manual exercise, of which the regulations 
contain a minute detail, and a representation in one large 
plate. In order to detach them as much as possible from 
the Janissaries, it was resolved they should belong nomi- 
nally to the corps of Bostandges, whose red bonnet they 
were to wear when at home, although they were to change 
Ἡ for a lightor cap of the same make and shape upon ac- 
tual service. . 

For these Bostandge fusileers (Bostany Tufenktchissy) 
as they were called, were erected handsome barracks in 
the middle of a down, three miles to the north-east of 
Pera, capable of containing fifteen thousand - soldiers. 
Levend Tchiftlik was supplied with an exervising- 
ground, shaded on every side with avenues of limes, a 
marble kiosk for the reception of the Sultan, a mosck 
with baths fountains and reservoirs, a spacious saloon or 
refectory, 8 powder-magazine, and rows of shops for ar- 
mourers and sutlers, : 

For the same purpose barracks were constructed also 
at Scutari for thirty thousand men, with a railed enclo- 


sure for the exercise of the soldiers, and all other conve- 
niences similar to those of Levend Tchiftlik. Near these 
barracks Selim built a mosck, and the rauge of wide re- 
gular streets for the cotton and silk manufacturers whic 
have been before noticed. 
The inspeetor of the new troops was one of the prin- 
cipal men of the empire: their commander was a Ca- 
pidge-Bashe, assisted by an intendant, two commissa- 
ries, and two clerks.. Each regiment, commanded by a 
Bin-Bashe, consisted of one thousand and eighty pri- 
vates, divided into twelve companies ; and to these were 
attached ninety-six Topges (or cannoniers), sixty Arabd- 
ges (or carmen), twenty-four Sakas (or water-carriers), 
and seventy-two attendants, called Cara-Colloutches, 
with their proper officers. Each company had a field- 
piece, and was commanded by a captain, two licutenants, 
an ensign, α tchaouchi (or sergeant) and ten corporals.* 
That the military bodies attached to the regular troops 
might be effective, a reform was introduced into all their © 
departmenta. The Topges were improved in every re- 
spect: their old barracks were demolished, and new ones 
were built on a regular and better plan. Large quarters 
were assigned to them for their daily exercise. The 
‘Topge-Bashe, or commander of the corps, was regularly 
paid, and received the honours of the tail: a Nazir (or 
intendant), with a Kiatib (or commissary), were added to 


ον their establishment. New regiments were raised, with 


- proper officers and fusileers, and the uniforms of the of- 
ficers and men were furnished by government, and were 
different from each other. A commandaat, an assistant, 
eight cannoniers, and ten fusileers, belonged to each 
cannon. Ip firing, the captain of the gun stood with four 
topges on the right, the lieutenant with four on the left, 
and five fusileers were placed on either side of the cannon. 
Every day, excepting ‘Tuesdays and Wednesdays, they 
were exercised by five regiments at a time; and the ar- 
tillery was practised with shot in the valley ef Sweet 
Waters. The exercise with the unloaded cannon took 
place on each holiday in the barracks. Surgeons were 
added to the corpe. The guns themselves, of every class, 


5 The details in the treatise are much more minute than those given 
above, which contain rather the spirit of the regulations than the re- 
gulations themeeliyes. 
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were: improved, and cast on a new model. They were 
allotted separately by distinguishing marks to their dif. 
ferent regiments; and the whole service was 80 contrived, 
that three days were sufficient.to prepare any portion of 
the artillery for immediate activity.* 

- The Arabdges, or troops of the wagon-train, were 
also reformed. The Bashe was allowed a regular salary, 
and the same distinction as the commander of the Topges ; 
whilst new regiments of men and officers, paid and clothed 
by the government, were enrolled in the former corps, and 
attached to the cannoniers, with whom they always exercis- 
οὐ. To every gun-carriage were assigned one officer and 
five privates ; and to every tumbril the same number. Bar- 
racks were built for them near those of the Topges, with 
shops and stables, the repairs of which were superintend- 

ed by the principal officers in quarters. They had -a 
body of carpenters, smiths, saddlers, and farriers, be- 
sides a mounted corps, with a commandant and subalterna, 
for dragging the cannons, which were under the same 
regulation as the Arabdges, and were tanght to act 
on foot with the cannoniers. The tumbril followed the 
gun, with five privates and an officer, who learnt to halt 
ata word. On the march provisions were regulated by 
a commissary. 

An important officer of state was named (not by rota- 
tion as before, but for a permanency) Inspector of the 
powder magazines. Formerly not half of the three 
thousand quintals of powder which should have been 
furnished by the three manufactories of Constantinople, 
Gallipoli, and Salonica, were supplied by those establish- 
ments, and the quality had been daily deteriorating in 
such a proportion, that it was unfit for any purpose but 
saluting ; so that although Turkey produces saltpetre in 
abundance, the powder used for service was purchased 
from the Franks at sixty and seventy piastres the quin- 
tal. The price of this article was therefore doubled, and 
expert artisans were hired for the construction of mills 
as well as for the service of the manufactories. The 
magazines of Constantinople were repaired and aug- 
mented, and a large similar construction was built at 


® Mahmoud Rayf-concludes the regulations for the Topges with 
the follow'ng encomium: Les Reglemens de Sultan Selim III. pour le 
Corps des Toptchys sont d’une sagesse consommée. Page 24. 
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Kutchuk-Chemedge, near the capital. The salaries of 
the workmen were tripled, and foreigners were paid from 
five hundred to a thousand piastres a month; and that 
the necessities of the state might not impoverish thesab- 
ject, wood and all other articles were bought at the cur- 
rent price. ‘T'en thousand quintals of powder, eight 
times stronger than that of the ancient manufacture, 
were soon furnished by the ‘new mills; and if this quan- 
tity had not been sufficient, the supply might have bee 
increased to thirty or forty thousand quintals. 
The Bombadiers, anciently furnished from the Ziam- 
eths and Timars, or military fiefs, ‘underwent a total 
change by the new regulations. They were all to have 
a fixed pay. Α noble barrack, containing a refectory, ‘a 
mathematical school, a foundery, work-shops, magazines, 
and a mosck, was built for them at the lower end of the 
harbour, below the arsenal. An Inspector, taken from the 
great officers of state, and the Reis-Effendi, were charg- - 
ed with their superintendence ; and they were under the 
orders of a commandant, an intendant, and a commissa- 


ry. Ten bombadiers, five cadets, and one lieutenant, 


were allotted to each mortar: five mortars made a com- 
pany, and were under the command of a licutenant-in- 
chief: fifteen mortars composed a brigade, and the bri- 
gades were known by separate marks. The lieutenants 
and eadets wore uniforms different from those of the 
men, and the whole corps was to be distinguished from 
the Miners by a red riband in the turban. They were 
ordered to exercise every day daring summer at the 
barracks, and study at the mathematical school; and 
finally, the commissary of the body was obliged to read 
aloud all the regulations, both old and new, at the bar- 
racks every month. 

The Miners, a corps macly neglected, were increased, 
and attached by the new constitution to the Bombadiers, 
in whose barracks they occupied two sets of quarters. 
They were divided into two classes; one of which stu- | 
died the art of mining, whilst the others applied them- 
selves to every branch.of military architecture, and 
‘might more properly have been called engineers. They 
“were governed by a Bashe and an Intendant ; and were 
instructed by the -professors and assistants of the inathe- 
matical school, who were directed to write instructive 
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treatises. The minere furnished by the old system, that 
is, those who were possessed of military fiefs, and the 
cadets raised by the’ new constitution, employed them- 
selves daily (excepting on Tuesdays and Fridays) in 
drawing plans and designing models in wood and plaster, 
the most ingenious and best constructed of which were 
presented to the Grand Vizier. In snmmer they were επ. 
ercised in exploding real ‘mines, and in laying out in- 
trenchments and camps. Once in every six weeks they 
underwent a general examination, of which an exact re- 
port was presented to the Grand Vizier ; and each month 
the secretary recited the regulations in presence of the 
students, subjoinmg an exhortation to strict duty and 
good conduct. . 

The marine was put under the superintendence of a 
ministry, formed on the plan of the European admiral- 
ties ; and the official details, which bad been formerly en- 
trusted to the Capudan-Pasha alone, were conducted by 
the Ters-Hane Emini anid his assistant officers. ‘The 
command of vessels had usually been set up to sale ; but 
Hussein-Pasha undertook the examination of the candi- 
dates ; and retaining such only as were fit for the service, 
placed the unemployed on a list, to be elected In rotation 
to the vacant ships, and to attend in the mean time to the 
fleet in harbour. The pay of the captains was increased, 
and the invalids were allowed a permanent provision. 
None of them were either degraded or punished without 
being found guilty of a capital crime. The officers of 
each ship were ordered to be in active employ during 
summer and winter, and their pay to be according to 
their rank, their rank according to their merit. A Cap- 
tain of the port was chosen from the active commanders ; 
and it was required of him that he should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the regulations of the Admiralty, and 
know how to write and read. The same officer was, to- 
gether with the Captafns furnished with an account of the 
ammunition, stores, and the whole outfit of each man- 
of-war. He was assisted by an intendant in victualling 
and refitting the fleet ; and all embezzlement was pu- 
nished with adequate severity. For the same end, the 
sails, cables, and every article of each vessel, were dis- 
tinguished by a particular mark. The stores were no 
longer bought at a fixed low-price, but according to their 
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current valae by the intendant, whose purchases and ac- 
counts were inspected by the Captain of the Port and 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty. Five hundred car- 
penters, one hundred and fifty borers, and forty appres- 
tices, retained at the former salary of twelvé paras aday, 
- and paid monthly, were raised and attached to the fleet ; 
and a certain portion of them were. distributed: into the 
ships during the summer cruise, whilst the remainder 
were reviewed daily, and exercised at the arsenal. To these 
were added two hundred Egyptian calkers, fed and clothed 
at the expense of the state, and lodged in barracks behind 
the admiralty. The ships were formed on a plan entirely 
new, and so strongly aa to keep the sea four years witheut 
material repairs; they were coppered ; and the powder- 
barrels were.also changed for large copper canisters. In- 
stead of the thirty or forty fires which were formerly seen 
in a ship of the line, one large furnace was provided for 
cooking the provisions of the:crew, who were no longer 
served with six months’ provisions individually, and al- 
lowed their Maltese slaves for attendants, but received a 
breakfast of olive sallad, and a ration of pilaf on Fridays 
and Mondays, and of soups on other days, from the 
ship’s store. | 

Dry docks, calking basins, a harbour for fifty new gun- 
boats, and all the necessary appurtenances of a great ar- 
senal, were built at the edge of the water at Ters-Hane, 
and designs for similar contrivances were to be applied 
to the other principal harbours of the empire. A line-of- . 
battle ship of three decks, a frigate, a corvette, and a brig, 
all copper-bottomed, were launched in one day during the 
year 1797, from the docks of ‘ers-Jane.. It was provi- 
ded that two ships should perform their manteuvres once 
a year in front of Beshik-Tash, of Ain-Alay-Kavak, in 
presence of the Sultan, who was, to distribute rewards to 
the most expert of the officers and the crew ; and it was 
also enjoined that the grandees of the court engaged in 
commerce, should purchase foreign-built merchantmen 
capable of standing the sea at all seasons of the year, and 
accordingly of instructing the Turkish sailors in the more 
difficult branches of practical navigation. An academy 
was built at the arsenal for the education of cadets, who 
were furnished with competent professors, and were dj- 
vided into two clasees, the one being instructed in naval 
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architecture, and the other in navigation. This and-every 
other department of the marine, were confided to the su- 
perintendence of Messrs. Rhodes and Benoit, the gentle- 
men before mentioned in these Letters. 

In addition:to these institutions for the formation of the 
new troops and their attached corps, and the improvement 
of the Ottoman navies, a general regulation previded, that 
the Janissaries, amounting it was supposed to 400,000 
men, should be exercised in the use of the musket, 
with their Sakas and other assistants, by four regiments at 
a time, twice in every week, from the 4th of May to the 
6th of November, and as often in winter as the weather 
would permit. Once a year they were to march either to 
the downs of Daout-Pasha, three miles from the capital, 
or to the valley of Sweet Waters, to be reviewed by the 
Sultan in person. The Gebeges, a sort of veteran batta- 
lion, for the guard of the depots, being more in number 
than sufficient for that purpose, were to be exercised and 
reviewed with the Janissaries. Lastly, for victualling 
the armies, magazines were constructed on the Danube, 
and other points near the seat of war, and a sum of 
12,500,000 piastres was appropriated for purchasing grain 
at the current price, and not at that fixed by the laws of the 
Miri, or Imperial Treasury, for the supply of the capital. 
The office of this department was built of stone in tho 
first court of the Seraglio, and the management of it was 
assigned to a minister adequately remunerated, and sup- 
plied with assistants. , 

In order to provide for the increased disbursements of 
the public exchequer, it was found expedient to create a 
new revenue, as wel] as to appropriate a portion of the 
former income of the state exclusively to the purposes of 
the resent institution.*To this end a treasury was formed, 
under the controul of a great state officer, chosen from 
amongst the chief men of the empire, with the title of 
Treasurer of the Now Bank (Iradi Djedid Tefterdary), 
and Inspector of the new troops (Ta-alimlu Asker Naziry). 
Το increase his emoluments, the office of Second Minister 
of the Finances, which bad always been held by a person 
of importance, and conferred the honours of a seat in the 
Divan next to the Chief Treasurer, of a starlet pelisse, 
and of a led horse, was incorporated with the new place 
in the person of this Miaister, to whom a sufficient num- 
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ber of secretaries and other official assistants, all of them 
enjoying honourable appointments, were assigned. 

The revenues of the new treasury arose from a sale by 
auction of the tenths belonging to the Malikiane, (or fiefs 
held possessively), under the annual valoe of fifteen thou- 
sand piastres, upon the death of the respective proprietors 
by whom they were farmed, and by an absolute appropri- 
ation of the tenths above that value, to be managed ac- 
cording to circumstances, for the benefit of the new bank. 
The duties on the merchandise of Constantinople, and on 
the tobaccos throughout the empire, instead of being let 
out as formerly, flowed immediately into the treasury, 
and caused at once a considerable augmentation of reve- . 
nue. The military fiefs (Ziameths and Timars) in the 
hands of unserviceable owners, were confiscated, an esti- 
mation being made according to the census of these pro- 
prietories collected ἵῃ 47905 and a rule was established 
for filling up all fature vacancies, by cadets capable of 
actual service in the cavalry of the Ottoman armies. 
The fiefs originally granted for the equipment of the an- 
cient marine, were applied to the benefit of the new bank. 
‘The new taxes were a duty of two paras, an oke on wine, 


‘and four on spirits for sale, levied.on all Christian sub- 


jects, and of one para a head on.sheep and goats. The 
tax on cotton, which was formerly an asper on every oke, 
and was farmed, was raised to one para for the raw ma- 
terial, and two paras for the thread, and was paid into the 
treasury. Gall-nuts were also taxed at one para, and 
currants at two paras an oke ; and the revenues of the new 
bank amounted in the year 1798 to 32,250,000 piastres. 

Such is the general outline of the Nizam-Djedid. It 
would require a whole volume, says Mahmoud Rayf, to 
enter into the detail of all the statutes which have been 
enacted relative to the different branches of the public re- 
venue ; but although a few only have been cited, this sample 
will make known the wisdom of the august sovereign to 
whom we are indebted for their institution ; just as a single 
drop of water is sufficient to indicate the existence of the river 
from which it fows.* It is not to be supposed that the 
designs of the Sultan were seconded by the vigour and 
alacrity of his subjects in every article of the intended 


* Tableau des Nouveaux Reglemens, p. 59. 
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reform. Mr. Browne reports, that when he visited the 
mathematical schools: of the arsenal, there was a want of 
nothing but books and instruments, and that the profes- 
sors met together to smoke ;.and yet Dr. Pouqueville 
speaks favourably of the performance at the Academy 
of Design, directed by Mons. Ricard, a French. gentle- 
man of Toulon, who taught a namber of young Turks to 
draw charts and to engrave on copper, and had formed 
an incipient collection of some valuable materials relative 
to Asia Minor, and the countries on the borders of the 
Black Sea. The grand object, the raising and the disci- 
pline of the Bostandge Fusileers, proceeded with rapidity, 
although the number enrolled did not amount to more 
than twelve thousand, and was not suflicient to occupy 
one-fourth of the barracks designed for their reception. 
The Topges evinced by their speedy improvement the 
efficacy of their recent instruction. 

Selim, however, had been thrown upon evil times; 
and being the successor of a monarch who, during his 
feeble reign of thirteen years, had lost the Crimea, part 
of Bosnia, Sebatz and Cotzin, had to stroggic against 
the misfortunes which usually forerun and prognosticate 
the fall of an empire. The rebellions of the provinces 

which had been frequent since the reign of Mahomet the 

hird, when Carsan of Caramani4 raised the standard 
of revolt), were multiplied in his reign ; and in the year 
1797, Ali of Albania, Passawand Oglou of Widin, Mus- 
tapha of Mecca, and the Pashas of Damascus and Bag- 
dad, held their governments in open opposition to the 
Porte. Arabia was desolated by the Wahaubees; Rou- 
melia overrun with brigands. The convulsions of France 
were destined to shake the earth from the banks of the 
Seine to the borders of the Red Sea; and the dominion of 
the Great Nation was to be augmented by the dismem- 
berment of the Turkish provinces. The capital trembled 
at the Syrian victories of Bonaparte ; and at the moment. 
of indecision, when it was doubted whether war should 
be declared against France, and the Mufti refused to issue 
his fetwa, the discontents of the people were declared by 
repeated conflagrations, and Selim tottered on his throne. 
The passage of the Russians from the Black Sea throagh 
the straits, and the anchoring of a Christian fleet under 
the walls of the Seraglio, were no less an object of horror 
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than the fall of Egypt, and the Sultan was endangered 
equally by hig allies and by his enemies.* The exploits 
of Nelson and Abercromby recovered the Turks from the 
defeats of Gaza, Jaffa and Acre, of Aboukir and Helio- 
folis ; but the triumphant return of their Christian allies 
from Corfu, and the second display of the Russian stand-: 
ard under the walls of the capital, renewed their jealou- 
sies and discords, which burst forth in the assassinations 
at Galata, and the disturbances (before related) in the 
Suleymanié. The proceedings of the Sultan on these 
melancholy occasions, and the public punishment of the 
delinquents, at the same time that they exasperated his 
subjects, might have failed to appease .the cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh, bad not a-new turn been given to the -poli- 
ties of that court, and the face of Europe been changed 
by the death of the Emperor Paul.+ 

That event, and the subsequent general peace, quieted 
the apprehensions which had beeu entertained from the 
external enemies of the Porte; but the recommencement 
of hostilities renewed the distresses of the empire, and it 
soon appeared that the two great belligerent powers were 
determined upon involving the Sultan in a war, whose 
features and general character were totally different from 


- © Admiral Utschakow passed with his squadron, and war was de- 

clared against France, on the 10th of September, 1798. Mehemetl . 
Ised Pasha, Grand Vizier, as well as the Mufti, who refused to sign 
the declaration, was banished. ’ . 


{ Dr. Pouqueville, who was at Constantinople when the affair oc. 
curred, relates, that the Dragomans of the insulted nations were 
solemnly convoked, and that four of the offenders concerned in attack. 
ing Mr. De Tamara and his company in the mosck, were in their pre- 
sence strangled, whilst thirty were severely bastinadoed (Voyage a 
Constantinople, p. 186). Mons. Beauvoisins, who was confined in the 
Seven Towers with Dr. Pouqneville, mentions, as has been before re- 
lated, that two were hanged (Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, 
p. 80), which I believe to be the actual number. But the effect pro- 
duced on the Turks was equally prejudicial to the popularity of the 
Sultan ; and it is certain that when the two Greeks, supposed to have 
been concerned in shooting the Russian officers at Galata, were 
hanged, their bodies were taken from the gallows, and followed to the 
grave by a large body of Mussulmans, and even some Chiauses at- 
tached to the arsenal—“an unheard-of honour, when paid to the 
corpse of an infidel, a dog, a Giaour.” Voir des Mussulmans dervieré 
le convoi d’un infidéle, d'un chien, d'un dyiaour, est une chose inoute ! 
Je garantis positivement ce fuit, que ne serait pas croyable si je n'’eusse été 
sur les licux, et si des témoing oculatree n’eussent aVinstant altesté son au- 
thenticité—Notite sur ly Cour du Grand Seigneur, p. 84, 
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any contest in which Europe had hitherto been embroiled, 
_ and whose principle was, indeed, too universal to admit 
of the neutrality of any considerable independent state in 
any quarter of the globe. The intrigues which had be- 
fore disturbed the civilised courts of the continent, weré 
transferred to the palace of the Reis-Effendi, and the 
Porte was for more than two years distracted between 
allies, two of whom pleaded in anion their recent services, 
whilst the other advanced his existing preponderance : 
Rassia and England were to try their strength against 
France in the Divan; and the Sultan was the sad spec-. 
' tator of a contest of which he was himself the unwilling 
umpire, the ostensible object, and the proposed prey. 
_ "Phe victory of cither party alike menaced him with ruin : 
he had to choose between the armies of France and the 
fleets of England. When the French Ambassador Gene- 
ral Sebastiani, and the successcs of Austerlitz, had des- 
troyed the former equilibrium, and were found an over- 
match for Prince Italinski and Mr. Pole,* one of the 
threatened alternatives was at once brought into view : 
the Porte was then informed, that the armies and fleets of 
the allies were to recevoe a new impulse.t The new im- 
pulse was the advance of the Russians in Moldavia, and 
the appearance of a British squadron at Constantinople. 
The war with Russia commenced: the distress of the 
Sultan was daily increased ; and notwitstanding his affec- 
tion for his favourite Sebastiani, he would willingly have 
retained the friendship of his other ancient allies. He 
had not, however, the choice of impartiality, and was not 
even to continue his attentions to the French Ambassador, 
the unprecedented honours paid to whom, was one of the 
particular grievances of which the English Plenipoten- 
tiary thought himeelfobliged personally tocomplain, as well 
as of the disgrace of those Turkish ministers who had 


* A severe domestic calamity had rendered the Ambassador Mr. 
Arbuthnot, incapable of attending to his official duties, and the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the Porte were carried on by the 
Secretary of Legation, Mr. Long W. Pole. 


+ Papers presented by His Majesty's command to the House of 
Commons, pursuant to their address of the 16th of March, 1808. Note 
from the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot to the Reis-Effendi, dated 
Buyuk-dere, 28th August, 1806. 
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been concerned in forwarding the triple alliance between 
England, Russia, and the Porte.* 

Never was sovereign so situated between two nego- 
tiators, one armed with the power of the land, the other 
with that of the sea ; both, to all appearance, able to de- 
stroy, but neither capable of protecting him against his 
antagonist. The precipitate flight of the British Ambas- 
sador had scarcely relieved him from the embarrassment 
of making a selection between one of the menacing par- 
ties, when his capital was alarmed for the first time by the 
presence of a hostile force, and the last of calamitics 
seemed reserved for the reign of Selim. 

The good fortune which interposed to save the seat of 
empire was not extended to the sovereign, and the evils 
which were inevitable from the triumph of either power, 
gathered fast around him, even from the day which saw 
the city of the Faithful delivered from the insults of a 
Christian flag. The success which freed his subjects from 
their fears dissolved also their union. The discontented 
of the capital began to murmur ata monarch whose reign 
had been a tissue of misfortunes, and they found sabject 
for complaint even in the event which had contributed to 
their preservation. ‘The employment of the Infidels for 
the protection of the Believers, and their subsequent ho- 
nours, but above all, the increasing kindness with which 
the General Sebastiani was received at all hours in the 
Seraglio, and enjoyed familiar converse with the Sultan 
himself, became a constant topic of animadversion 
amongst the Ulema,who connected with this conduct the 
predilection which Selim had always evinced for the sci-. 
ences and the arts of the Franks, and construed the whole 
series of his measures into a systematic attack upon the 
religion and the fundamental laws of the empire. The 
Janissaries united with the ministers.of the law, and were 
with facility persuaded that the innovations of the Sultan 
had been directed principally against themselves. In the 
formation of the new troops, and all the regulations of the 
Nizam-Djedid, they felt the decrease, and foresaw the 


* See the same note to the Reis-Effendi, in which his Excellency 
Mr. Arbuthnot notices these points; but with the introduction of, 7 will 
omit to mention, &c. and an avowal that he did not wish to interfere j in 
the internal administration of affairs. Such forms of rhetoric are, I 
presume, fullyunderstood by diplomatists as well as common writers. 


' extinction of. their influence, and being themselves deter- 
_mined upon revolt, they did not delay to furnish others of 
the military bodies of Constantinuple witha plausible 
pretext for resisting the Imperial ordinances. They 
found a chief to encourage and direct their sedition in the 
person of Mousa-Pasha, the Caimacam. ‘This maa had 
been for twenty years the sport of the ruling Turks, had 
repeatedly lost his pashaliks,-and been deprived of his ho- 
nours, and as he had borne all his disgracces with a pa- 
tient shrug, bad acquired a reputation for submissive hu- 
mility and resignation, which but ill accorded with the fe- 
rocity and turbulence of his natural character. The real 
sentiments of his ambitious mind, however nicely con- 
cealed by the habitual dissimulation of his carriage, were 
discerned by the penetrating eye of the famous Djezzar 
Pasha of Acre, who foretold of him that he would be the 
cause of many troubles. The ministers of the Porte and 
the Sultan had not the good fortune to make the same 
discovery, and at the period that eeme suspicions were en- 
tertained that the grandees of the empire might oppose 
the innovating measures of the cabinet, Mousa was cho- 
sen to fill the important post of Caimacam, as a person 
who, free from ambition, would hazard no intrigue, and 
would be content with the pageantry without aspiring to 
the power of his office. Scarcely was he invested with 
the caftan, when he resolved to pay himself the debt of 
revenge, and contrived, though withent throwing off the 
mask, to fulfil the prophecy of Djezzar, and to act the 
most anworthy part in the most disgraceful revolution 
which has stained the Ottoman annals. Retaining his out- 
ward devotion and obedience to Selim, he privately fo- 
mented the discontents of the Janissaries, and employed 
the apprehensions of the onc, and the menaces of the other, 
to destroy such of his fellow ministers as he had long con- 
. sidered the objects of his hate, and had singled out for 
proscription and punishment. 

The first symptom of the general disaffection was dis- 
played amongst the garrisons in the castles and forts of 
the Bosphorus, the protection of which had not been for- 
gotten, amongst the numerous reforms of the new consti- 
tution. The old forts had been much improved, and new 
defences raised on each side of the canal. The guards at 
each battery were augmented, and a Nazir with honour- 
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able emoluments was appointed to inspect their discipline, 
besides an offirer (On-Bashe) for every ten men, who 
should attend to the vigilant and regular discharge of 
their duty. Two sentinels were to watch at each castle 
during the night, and in the event of any ship attempting 
to force the passage, the garrison was by no means to go 
to sleep. They were to be employed daily in cxercising 
the artillery, except on holydays, when they were to clean 
and inspect their guns. They were also to learn the uso. 
of the musket, and be mancavred after the manner οἳ the 
troops of Levend ‘I'chiftlik.* The garrisons of the canal 
had always been composed of Bostandges, and notwith- 
standing the contrivance by which, tn order not to ἵπ- 
fringe upon the ancient usages ‘of the empire,t the new 
troops were attached to their corps, they were not dis- 
posed to co-operate with the Sultan, and even the trifling 
addition to their military duties required of them, seemed 
an intolerable slavery and violation of their ancient pri- 
vileges. Infinite pains were employed to reconcile them 
to exertions which were not to he dropped when there 
was no instant and visible. cause for activity ; and it was . 
found more feasible to form a new body of men altogether . 
upon the improved system, than to engraft a part of the 
recent regulations upon any of the corps belonging to the 
ancient estatlishment. 

A suspicion prevailed that these Bostandges were to be 
united to the new troops, and it was confirmed by the 
order for clothing them in-the uniform of the Fusileers. 
On the 25th of May, in the year 1807, in less than three 
months after the discomfiture of the English fleet, the 
garrisons burst inte open mutiny, and the virtuous Rayf- 
Effendi¢ was the first to fall a sacrifice to their fury. On 
the morning of that day he carried the commands of the 
Sultan to the castles, and finding the troops not disposed 


* Nouveanx Reglemens de l’Empire Ottoman, &c. pp. 51, &c. 

+ Pour ne point porter atteinte aux anciene usngee de [ Empire, ces 
nouveaux corps out έ é réunis a l’ancien corps des Bostandges et ils 
sont connus sous.la denomination de. Bostany Tufenkichissy Odaghy. 
Sucn are the words of Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi.—Reglemens, p. 86. 

+ A very tolerable full length picture of Mahmoud Rayf, drawn by 
W. Miller, and engraved by Sciavonetti, junior, may be found in the 
print-shops in London. | 
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to ohey, retreated hastily towards Bayuk-dere. His Kx- 
cellency Count Ludolf, the Neapolitan minister, from hig 
country-house in that village, saw him pasa in a kjrlan- 
guish with one attendant, and bowed to him as he rowed 
along the shore. Not three minutes elapsed before another 
boat full of armed men pulled swiftly down the bay, and 
the immediate event was the murder of the obnoxious fa- 
vourite, The slave threw himself round his master to 
protect him from the Bostandges, and was instantly cut 
to pieces, whilst Mahmoud, without resistance and in si- 
lence, fell at the same moment under the sabres of his 
assassins. 

On the same day Halili-Aga, Nazir of Hyssar castle on 
the Asiatic shore, was also killed ; and the report of the 
insurrection having reached Constantinople, the Sultan, 
not acquainted with the exent of the mischief, early on. 
the next morning (the 26th) despatched his commands for 
allaying the commotion, and punishing the mutineers. 
These were rejected with disdain, and the insurgents as- 
sured of the co-operation of the Janissaries, deserted their 
respective stations, and assembled to the number of three 
thousand in the meadows of Buyuk-dere, choosing for their 
general Katchaya Oglou, one of their own body, and a 
prominent leader in the revolt. The rebels were now 
considered to have assumed an appearance sufficiently for- 
midable to justify an offer of negotiation from the Sultan, 
which was accordingly transmitted fram the Seraglio, 
and met with a rejection as decisive as that which had 
been given'to the preceding orders. Receiving an acces- 
sion of force from every quarter, they marched directly 
to the.capital. The Janissaries rose on the 27th, and car- 
ried their kettles to the Etmeidan, or place of feasting, an 
open square near the aqueduct of Valens, which is allotted 
to the distribution of provisions to the soldiers, and has 
been the immemorial camp of their rebellious predeces- 
sors.* 


* The two large copper kettles in which the .tchoréa or soup of 
each oda is cooked, are placed in front of the respective tents of the 
chamber to which they belong. They are carried between two men 
ona pole, preceded by two other soldiers of the oda, one of whom 
bears along skimmer, and the other a ladle; and as they pass along 
the streets, the Janissaries rise and make a reverent obcisance to the 
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On this decisive signal of revolt, the inclinations of the 
various orders began gradually to develope themselves, 
and it soon appeared that the Ulema, if they did not de- 
clare against the Sultan, were determined at least to re- 
main neuter in the contest; for the Mofti, as if in concert 
with the Janissaries, and whilst the melancholy clanking 
of the kettles in their passage to the Etmeidan still sound- 
ed in the streets of Constantinople, issued an edict to the’ 
inhabitants of the capital and its neighbourhood, ifttreat- 
ing them to take no part in the disturbance, to furnish the 
daily supply of provisions for the markets, and to consi- 
der the contest as a struggle in which they were totally 
unconcerned. The Franks of Pera were also exhorted 
to remain tranquil, and to feel assured that their lives 

* and properties would be secare under every event. 

The Sultan was now awakened to the sense of hia dan- 
ger: he assembled his ministers at the Seraglio, and the 
28th ofthe month was passed in negotiation with the in- 
surgents in the Etmeidan. During that day the fate of 
Selim was on the balance: he transmitted to the Etmeidan 
an offer to abolish the new institutions ; to which the Ja- 

‘ nissaries returned no other answer than a demand for the 
immediate execution of all the ministers who had advised 
and presided over the Nizam-Djedid. Then it was that 
the Caimacam insidiously assured him, that the sacrifice 
was necessary, and would appease the rebels. All was 
not yet lost—if at that moment the gates of the Seraglio 
had been shut, a cannon had been fired, and the head of 
Mousa Pasha himself had been struck off and thrown over 
the walls, Selim would have triumphed, and retained the 
throne of his ancestors. But the instant peril, and the 
presence of his enemies, bewildered the faculties, and so 
absorbed the resolution of the Sultan, that he seems to 
have despaired of resistance, and to have placed all hopes 
of safety in submission alone. It was not suggested to 
his mind, that with the new troops of Scutari and Tchift- 
lik, and other soldiers in the vicinity of the capital, he 
might speedily assemble thirty thousand men, no less de- 


procession. The cook of each oda is 4 person of some importance, 
being a sort of provost-marshal or gaoler, and the Tchorbaji or Colo- 
nel, derives his name from the inspection of the rations. - 
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voted to himself than inimical to the Janissaries, and that 
until their arrival he could maintain the Seragtio against 
the rebels, by arraying the forces of his numerous body 
ard. Yet the testimony of all the reports prevalent at 
this day in Constantinople, concurs in the persuasion that 
such an opposition, with the instant death of the Caima- 
cam, would have dismayed the insurgents and crushed 
the rebellion, But the traitor prevailed, and with a cruel 
ingenuity, contrived to include in the proscription, ‘the 
names of two old and innocent men, the Kebayah Bey 
and Reis-Effendi, who were called to a conference with 
Mousa, and on leaving the room, unsuspicious of their 
danger, were carried away to the second gate, and strang- 
led. The number of heads presented to the Janissaries 
early on the morning of the 29th, was seven; but the ruf- 
fians rising in their insolence, were not satisfied with the 
bloody offering, and recognising the aged victims of the 
resentment of Mousa, declared that they had required 
another sacrifice. « Fhe heads were not those of the ene- 
mies whose punishment they had demanded.” he Sultan 
hearing this last intelligence, sent for the Mufti, and on 
learning that he withheld his advice, found that he had 
ceased to reign. | 
_ The Janissaries, headed by the traitor Mousa, had 
already found their way into the Seraglio, when the Sal- 
tan retired to the mosck of the palace, and wrapping him- 
self in the robe of Mahomet, took his seat in the corner. 
of the sanctuary. Here he was found by the Mufti, who 
intreated him to submit to the wishes of the people, and 
to resign his crown. Another report says, that previ- 
ously to this moment, he had told his attendants that he 
would reign no more, and ordered them to bring his suc- 
cessor before him. The circumstances of his actual de- 
position were not exactly known ; but on the evening of 
the same day (the 29th).it was understond in all the quar- 
ters of the capital, that Selim the most injured if not the 
best of the Ottomans, had stept from a throne to a prison, 
and that the reigning monarch was his cousin Mustapba 


_the Fourth, eldest son of Sultan Abdulhamid. 


This prince, when he was’ drawn from the luxurious 
obscurity of his harem to gird on the sword of Mahomet, 
was thirty years old; but not being possessed of a capacity 
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sufficient to supply the defects of his education, the matu- 
rity of his age did not qualify him for the throne which 
he had been compelled so unexpectedly to usi@™. From 
his advancement to the empire, he appeared ti® servant 
rather than the master of the armed multitude to whom 
he was indebtéd for his elevation; and the period of his 
short reign is not marked by any act of the sovereign, 
_ but only by the successes and defeats of the various indi- | 
viduals and parties of his subjects, in their continued 
struggle for predominance.—The beginning and the close, 
are the only transactions of his ‘reign in which he him- 
self may be said to have played any part. The Janissa- 
ries were in possession of the sceptre, and their enemies 
fell by the sword or the bow-string. ‘The new institutions 
were abolished; and the new troops, after the execution 
of their principal officers, dispersed.— heir triumph was 
but of a short duration; and the lawless exercise of their 
usurped authority filled the capital with complaints, and 
spread from the centre to the farthest provinces of the em- 
pire. It was in vain to hope for a suppression of their 
insolence from the feeble and intimidated Sultan ; but the 
ambition of a daring subject effected that which should 
have been accomplished by the virtue of the sovereign. 

Mustapha, Pasha of Rudshuk, retained in the surname 
of Bairacter (the Ensign) a memorial of the humble rank 
which he had originally held in the Turkish armies, and 
carried about him, affixed, as it were, to his person, a 
visible instance of that exaltation of merit of which the 
Turkish history can furnish so many and such extraor- 
dinary examples. He was rude and illiterate, but of a 
vigorous genius, which supplied the expedients as well as 
the suggestions of ambition, and rising with every exi- 
gency, proved equal to the accomplishment no less than 
the creation of the most daring projects. His rise was 
as rapid as his endeavours were unremitting; and after 
repeatedly distinguishing himself in the armies of the em- 
pire, he attracted the notice of Selim, and was honoured 
with a pashalik. 

It was the boast of Bairactar, that he owed his advance 
to the personal regard of the Sultan, and his subsequent 
conduct evinced that he respected Selim as his patron 
and his friend; but he was averse to the innovations of 
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his master, ‘and cither from a suspected attachment to the 
Janissarics, or a confidence in his military prowess, was 
dismissed ® the command of a body of forces on the fron- 
tier, and "to the distant government of Rudshuk. From 
the moment he was informed of the deposition of Selim, 
it appears that he contemplated the bold design of seiz-_ 
ing upon the government; and convinced of the perni-~ 
cious measures of the Janissaries, or seeing no other way 
of raising himself than by depressing that lawless body, 
determined upon opposing the hardy troops of the pro- 
vinces to the enervated militia of Constantinople. 3 
' So early as the October of the same year in which Se- 
lim had been dethroned, Bairactar despatched to thé Sul- 
tan a formal notice, that he should advance to the ca-* 
pital to reform the abuses of the state, and assist him in 
the administration of public affairs. Accordingly, he 
collected a force of nearly forty thousand men, composed 
chicfly of Albanians from the garrisons of Roumelia, and 
marching to Constantinople about the end of the year, 
encamped on the plains of Daout-Pasha, four miles from 
the walls of the city. His arrival was the signal of sub- 
ynission. He convoked the chief men of the empire, and 
depositing the banner of Mahomet, which he had unfurled 
to give a sanction and support to his enterprise, made 
them swear to the giadual abolition of the Janissaries, 
and a restoration of the good order and tranquillity of the 
state. The Sultan was an unnoticed spectator of the ar- 
rangement: even the semblance of power was transferred 
from the Seraglio to the camp at Daout-Pasha ; for the 
ministers of the Porte, and the missions of Pera, directed . 
their visits of ceremony to the tent of the triumphant ge- 
neral, who, without any acknowledged title or specific 
office, was thus for several months in full possession of 
the Imperial power. But the Pasha, aware that the Mus- 
sulmans, accustomed to revere the representative of their 
prophet, might experience a renewal of favour for their 
degraded sovereign, resolved upon the elevation of a Sul- 
tan, who, in return for the crown, might render his aa- 
thority legitimate, and give a sanction to his ambition. 
The 28th of July, of the year 1808, was fixed upon 
by Mustapha for a hunting expedition to the forests of 
Belgrade, and it was determined by Bairactar to enter 
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the Seraglio on the same. day, during the absence of the 
Grand Signior, and preventing his return to the palace, 
finally to exclude him from the throne. Selim was yet 
alive in those apartments of the Seraglio which the crimes 
and misfortunes of the Ottomans have set apart for the 
confinement of their dethroned princes, and it was the 
preservation of the Sultan whom he resolved to restore, 
that prompted him to attempt by stratagem that which he 
might have accomplished by force. Unfortunately the 
secret of his intention was not confined to his own breast, 
but was entrusted to several of the ministers of the Divan, 
and the Grand Vizier, though a friend, was suspected to 
have betrayed him to the Sultan; for on the appointed 
day, when Bairactar marched into the city, he found the 
gates of the Seraglio closed, the pages and body guard 
under arms, and every preparation for a determined re- 
sistance. 

The victorious rebel disappointed, but not intimidated, 
gave orders for an immediate assault. ‘The contest lasted 
only a short time, but the interval was fatal to Selim. On 
the sound of the first shot, the emissaries of the Sultan 
_were despatched to his apartments, where they found, as 
is reported, the dethroned monarch at his devotions, and 
‘ attempted to surprise him whilst in the attitude of prayer. 
He discerned their purpose, and before the bow-string 
could be fitted to his neck, wounded one of the mutes 
with his hangiar, but being thrown upon his back, was - 
overpowered, and instantly strangled. 

From the murder of Selim the executioners proceeded 
to the apartments of Mahmoud, the youngest son of Ab- 
dulhamid, and the only remaining prince of the blood 
royal. There was still some hope for the Sultan in the 
eventual death of his brother. Selim was no more; the 
rebels, the audacious Bairactar himself, would respect 
' the last of the Ottoman race. ‘The mutes rushed into the 
chamber of the confined prince; but Mahmoud was no 
where to be found: the fond fidelity of a slave had con- 
cealed him in the furnace of a bath. The feeble contest 
continued under the walls, and the assailants thundered 
at the gates, whilst the search for the prince was prose- 
cuted with redoubled eagerness and anxiety. The place 
of his concealment had alone escaped the scrutiny, and 
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the fate of the monarchy depended upon whether or not 
the gates should be forced before the royal prisoner was 
discovered. What must have been the feelings of Mah- 
moud, what the sensations of his faithful slave, when the 
shouts of the Albanians proclaimed that Bairactar had 
burst his way into the Seraglio? The insurgents rushed 
to the interior of the palace, headed by their leader, and 
by the intrepid | Seid Ali, the Capudan Pasha. Advan- 
cing to the third gate, they called aloud for the instant 
appearance of Selim, and the Eunuchs of Mustapha cast- 
ing the body of the murdered monarch before them, ex- 
claimed, Behold the Sultan whom ye seek! Bairactar, 
overpowcred at the sight, threw himself on the corpse of 
his murdered benefactor, and wept bitterly ; but being 
roused by the exhortation of Seid Ali, who told him that 
this was not the time for grief but for revenge, proceeded 
hastily to the presence-chamber. Mustapha never shewed 
himself worthy of his crown until the moment when he 
was compelled to resign it. He did not despair of awing 
the rebels into submission by the Ottoman majesty: at 
least he was determined to fall with dignity, and on the 
entrance of Bairactar, was found seated upon his throne in . 
his usual state, and surrounded by the officers of the Im- 
perial household. The indignant chief was not moved | 
by the august spectacle, but advancing towards the Sul- 

tan, drew him from his seat, saying to him in a bold and 
angry tone, WHAT DosT THOU THERE? YIELD THAT 
PLACE TO A WORTHIER! | 

The account of the conduct of the Sultan is variously 
related in the different reports of this last transaction of 
his reign; but whatever was the measure of his resistance, 
it proved ineffectual ; for on the same night the cannon 
of the Seraglio announced to the people the dethronement 
of Mustapha the Fourth, and the elevation of Mahmoud 
-the Second. 

The first act of the new reign was the instalment of 
Bairactar in the post to which he had aspired, and which, 
at the hands of Mahmoud at least, he well deserved. No 
sooner was the seal of the empire committed to his charge, 
than the Vizier commenced his projected reform with the 
punishment of those who had been concerned in the first 
revolution, and the deposition of Selim. The traitor 
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Mousa Pasha fost his head. The officers of the castles 
on the Bosphorus, who had led the insurgents at Buyuk- 
dere, the most seditious of the Janissaries, and all those 
of the household who had opposed the deposition of Mus- 
tapha, were arrested and ‘strangled. The last Vizier 
Azem was dismissed to the government of Ismael, to 


_ ‘which place many others of the ministers, suspected 


Father than guilty of disinclination to the late transaction, 
were also banished. The savage order which destroyed 
the females of the harem near the shores. of Prince’s 
islands, was then issued and executed ; and other acts of 
a complexion less inhoman, but equally decisive, con- 
vinced the inhabitants of the capital that the new minis- 
ter was not to be deterred from the adoption of such mea- 
sures as appeared to him calculated to restore the ancient 
vigour of the Turkish power. 

The Vizier openly avowed his resolution of abolishing 
the Janissaries, or at least of reforming their system, and 
yetrenching upon their privileges. He refused the dis- 
bursement of pay to any of the corps, except such as were 
in service, and performing either the duty of the internal 
police, or of am actual campaign against the enemy. 
Fhe disorder and presumption which had so frequently 
disturbed the tranquillity of the capital, were entirely sap- 
pressed. Constantinople and its suburbs were protected 
by the presence of the provincial troops, and the peace 
and good order preserved by the Albanians of Bairactar, 
are still remembered with admiration and regret by the 
eitizens of every denomination. Mahmoud was unable 
to oppose, and it may be thought that he approved the 
measures of his minister. It was natural that the Fanis- 
saries should be the objects of his terror and his: hate, and. 
that he should be no unwilling instrument in the hands of 
the Vizier in promulgating the repeated acts by which 
their character was degraded and their influence under- 
mined. 

To restore the new troops-of Sultar Selim, was thought 
too hardy and perilous an adventure, and by one of those 
errors which generally attend every temporising: and 
middle system, it was judged more expedient to revive 
the military body of the Seimens, who might supply the 
place and be regulated according to the discipline of the 
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former Fusileers. ‘The name, however, of the re-esta- 
blished corps was more odious to the Janissaries thaa. 
even that of Selim’s soldiery, as belonging. to an institu- 
tion more ancient than their own ; and they were only the 
more resolved to ruin the author of the innovation. Their 
actual subjection, and their fear of the provincial forces, 
no less than the complete dissimulation which it is a part 
of Turkish capacity at any time to command, contribated. 
to favour their projects of revenge, and to deceive the 
confident Bairactar, who fell into the usual error of pros--. 
perity, and began to despise the enemy whom he had ir- 
reconcileably injured. He even seems to have felt some 
compunction for the depression and disgrace of the an- 
cient soldiery of the empire, to whom it owed all its for- 
mer glory,.and amongst whom he himself had commenced 
his military career. | 

Being persuaded that they had submitted and were re- 
conciled to his administration, he relaxed the severity of 
his proceedings against them, and between the hope of 
making ase of them as friends, and the contempt of their 
resistance as enemies, came at last.to the fatal resolution 
of breaking up the camp at Daout-Pasha, and dismissing 
the greater part of the provincial forces. 

Previously to their departure, he resolved to confirm 
the union which he fondly hoped had by his efforts been 
formed between the two contending parties, the Janissa- 
ries and the other military bodies of the empire ; and for 
this purpose the valley of Sweet Waters was chosen for 
the scene of an imposing ceremony, in which the oblivion. 
of all former enmitivs, and the peace of the empire, were 
to be solemnly proclaimed and finally ratified in the face _ 
of the Ottoman nation. The plain of Kiat-Hane was 
lined oneach side with tents, and. preparations for a re- 
past were spread under the long avenues on the banks of 
the Barbysses. The camp of Daout-Pasha and the bar- 
racks of the Etmeidan were emptied of their troops, and 
fifty thousand soldiers gaHantly equipped and in arms, 
assembled at the feast. Bairactar himself, surrounded by. 
the ministers of state and the chief Pashas of either army,. 
presided at a feast, of which, whether we consider the im- 
portance of the object, the number and character of the 
- guests, or the circumstances of the occasion that called. 
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‘them to the same table, there is not, I believe, any parallel 
in the history of the world. It is not the least astonish- 
ing part of the event, that the half of a vast multitude 
Chosen from the lowest class, should, in any nation, be found 
capable of smothering their emotions. and of concealing 
Ὁ from their companions, through a long series of artifices 
and professions, the real state of their feelings, and the 
nature of their designs. 

At the conclusion of the repast the chief officers of the 
Janissaries, and the generals of the provincial army, at 
the command of Bairactar, rose from their seats, and un- 
sheathed their sabres: in an instant the plain from the 
Kiosk of Achmet to the Golden Horn flashed with the 
arms of the: intermingled troops, who crossed their swords, ' 


and awore on them and by the name of the prophet, an | 


eternal fidelity to each other, and a steady allegiance to 
the new constitution. 
The Albanians -began their march on the succeeding 
morning, and the number of soldiers attached to the Vizier 
who still remained in the capital, amounted only to four 
thousand ; but Cadi-Pasha, the friend and associate of 
Bairactar, with eight thousand Asiatics, was encamped 
en the heights and in the barracks of Scutari. 
- Two days after the feast at Sweet Waters, on the 14th 
of November, 1868, after the passevend had commenced 
their nightly rounds, a large body of the Janissaries 
issued from their quarters, and surrounding the palace of 
the Porte, at that time the habitation of the Vizier and 
the ministers, immediately set fire to'the building. Bai- 
ractar and his friends, on the discovery of the assault, 
contrived to escape and shelter themselves in Barut-Hane, 
a small powder magazine of stone; but those who were 
unable to fly, were either destroyed by the assailants, or 
consumed in the conflagration. The Janissaries rushed 
to the other dwellings in which their enemies were lodged, 
and laid the vicinity of. the Porte in ashes. Barut-Hane 
they attacked in vain, but in the middle of the night a 
tremendous explosion shook all the quarters of the capital, 
and it was found that the magazine, with the Grand Vizier 
and his companions, had been blown into the air. Whe- 
ther this event occurred by accident or design, is at this 
day unknown, but it decided the issue, although it was 


far from proving the conclusion of the contest. ‘The Sei- 
mens, the armed populace, and the Albanians, who would 
have rallied under Bairactar and perhaps have over- 
powered their antagonists, were dispirited by the fatai 
event ; but seeing that they were destined for slaughter, 
prepared for a determined resistance. The streets of the 
city during the whole of the 15th were the scene of a.con- 
tinued action, in which the Janissaries were worsted, but 
the Seimens. suffered severely in the loss of the nephew of 
their late master, a youth of distinguished bravery, whom 
they had placed at their head. The Janissar-Aga on the 
same day impradently made his appearance in the Et- 
meidan in the turban of the new regulation, and was mas- 
sacred by his own soldiers, who chose for their general 
the next in command. The Galiondges of the arsenal, 
although Seid Ali the Capudan-Pasha had declared 
against the Janissaries, and the Topges, remained under 
arms, but took no part in the struggle. 

On the 16th Cadi-Pasha passed over from Scatari at 
the head of his eight thousand troops, and marching 
through the court of St. Sophia, proceeded to the barracke 
of the Gebeges, in the vicinity of the mosck, where five 
hundred of the Janissaries had taken their stand. Cadi 
surrounding the square, did not attempt to force an en- 
trance, but setting fire to the building, retained his re- 
giments at their'stations υπ the quarters were consumed, | 
and the whote of the five hundred were burnt alive. The 
Asiatics, leaving the ruins in flames, made no efforts te 
extinguish the spreading conflagration, but departed in 
search of: their enemies, and filled the streets with car- 
nage. The town was in a blaze from the walls of the 
Seraglio’to the aqueduct of Valens, and a man-of-war, by 
the order of Seid Ali, continued at the same time to play 
npon the Janissaries’ barracks. The event was doubtful 
on the, night of the 16th, daring which the shrieks of the 
women, the shouts of the soldiers, and the repeated dis- 
charges of fire-arms, declared to the terrified inhabitants 
of Pera that the sanguinary struggle had not ceased in 
- any quarter of the city. The fire had raged for four and 
twenty hours, and the artillery of the ship was still beat- 
ing upon the barracks of the Etmeidan, when, on the 
ensuing morning, the forces of the arsenal and of Tophana, 
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announced that they had united themselves to the Ja- 
nissaries, and thus gave the victory to the least deser- 
ving of the- antagonists. 

Until that moment Sultan Mahmoud, having closed the 
palace gates, awaited within the walls of the Seraglio 
the event of the contest, but the decision ef the seamen 
and the cannoniers, rendered it necessary for him to 
consult his own safety by an exertion of the Imperial au- 
thority in behalf of the triumpbant party. His counsel- 
lors, for it is not known that Mahmoud himself gave the 
, order, thought fit to secure bim from the victors by the 
death of the imprisoned Mustapha, who was strangled, 
and that so serretly, that the circumstances of his execu- 
tion have never transpired. Having therefore nothing to 
tread from the former partiality of the Janissaries for 
his immediate predecessor, and seeing that their cause 
had been espoused by the most powerful and entire of 
the remaining military bodies, he despatched bis mandate | 
to the ship to cease the cannonade, and transtnitted at the 
Same time to the Janissaries an assurance that the cause: 
of their complaints did no longer exist—the Seimens were 
abolished for eoer.. No sooner was the resolve of the Sul- 
tan made known, than the firing ceased in every part of 
city, except where the successful soldiery still vented their 
rage upon the unresisting populace. Seid Ali and Cadi- 
Pasha, on seeing their adherents disperse, left the Se- 
raglio point in two wherries, and rowing hastily up the 
Bosphorus, fled with such speed, that although a corvette 
weighed asfthor and proceeded in pursuit of them in less 
than three hours after their departure, they effected their 
escape. The head of Cadi has subsequently been sent te 
the Seraglio. 

The Janissaries were not suddenly appeased by the 
conciliation of the Sultan, and the submission of their 
epponents: they employed the 18th of the month in des- 
troying every vestige of the invidious institution. A 
large body passed over to Scutari, and burnt the magni- 
ficent barracks of Sultan Selim on the heights above that 
suburb; whilst another division marched to Levend 
Tchiftlik, and commenced an attack on five hundred Sei- 
amens, who with equal valour and sucresa maintained 
_ dhemselves against a multitude ef assailants, uatil their 
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‘quarters were fired, and they perished in the flames. 
This was their last great massacre, and from this period, 
although some individual victims were afterwards sacri- 
ficed to their resentment, their fury appears to have beer 
gradually allayed. 

On the 19th, Mahmoud having issued a proclamation 
exhorting his subjects to keep the Bairam, which com- 
menced on that day, in peace, they attended tranquilly 


and in good order the funeral of Mustapha, who was. 


conveyed with much pomp from the Seraglio to the tomb 
of the Sultan Abdulhamid, his father. The same ‘day the 
streets were cleansed and cleared of the dead, three thou- 
sand of whom were either buried or thrown into the sea. 
After a long search, the body of their great enemy, of 
the Vizier himself, was found under the ruins of Barut- 
Hane. 
In an open space near one end of the Hippodrome, 


there are two trees standing by themselves, and at a little | 


distance apart. Between these, by the feet, and with the 
head downwards, they suspended the disfigured corpse 
of Bairactar. 

Such was the close of the most sanguinary of the three 
revolutions which occurred within the short period of 
éighteen months, and which, after dethroning two mo- 
narchs, and spilling the best blood of the empire, termi- 
nated in so entire a re-establishment of every former pre- 
judice, that, for the Turks, the last twenty years have 
passed in vain; or, if may be averred, have produced 
rather the confirmation of ancient errors, than any of the 
benefits usually derived from experience. The Janissa- 
ries, since the fall of Batractar, have made no effort to 
disturb the government; but having borne down all oppo- 
sition, and not being agitated by any rival power, they 
cannot be said to have evinced a subordination either 
meritorious or unexpected. | 

The election of Yussuf-Pasha, a known enemy of their 
order, to the Vizierat, was thought an evidence that they 
had submitted to Mahmoud ; yet the general popularity 
and peculiar situation of this Sultan, who in 1810 was 
still the last of the Ottoman princes, may well account 
for their acquiescence in a measure which bespoke ne 
actual hostility, and could not be decidedly injurious 
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to their interests; in fact, Yussuf has since been dismissed. 


It is reported, that the bow-string thinned their ranks, 
but no open innovations were attempted during the period 
of his authority. Of the late military institutions not a 
vestige remains to excite their apprehensions ; for although 
the Topges retain a portion of that discipline which they 
learnt from De Tott, they have dropped the new regula- 
tions; and their services in the last revolution having 
produced the union of the two corps, every jealousy has © 
been mutually laid aside. The schools of the arsenal, 
and the barracks of the bombadiers, are no less deserted 
than the exercising-grounds of Scutari and Levend Tchift- 
lik. ; nor can the pious alarms of the Ulema be now raised 
by the unhallowed encouragement of Christian refine- 
ments. The presses of Ters-Hane are without employ ¢ 


.the French language has ceased to be taught in the Se- 


yaglio; and the palace of Beshik-Tash is. πο longer enli- 
vened by the ballets and operas which amused. the leisure 
ef the unfortunate Selim. | - 


I have in wy own mind long fixed upon this point, for 
bringing the labours of the writer and the reader to a 
close; and indeed it is suitable that the observations made 
on this my journey to the Levant, should terminate with 
the notice of that which occurred a few days. previously 
to my taking a final leave of the Turkish capital.—The 


Ambassador had his audience at the Seragtin on the 10th 


of July : on the evening of the 14th we embarked on board 
the Salsette, and after touching at the Dardanelles and 
the island of Zea, where Lord Byron left the frigate on 
his return to Attica, we arrived on the 28th of the same 
month at Malta; from which place it may be recollected 
that the foregoing Tour originally commenced.—Here 
then I beg leave to conclude, and with the avowal of a 
sentiment which I should have endeavoured to express. 
in my own language, had I not found it infinitely better 
tarned, and more completely conveyed in the Latin of 
Ovid. 


..5. Veniam pro laude peto: laudatus abunde 
non fastiditus si tibi, lector, ero. 
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Page 161, Vol. I. Psallida is mentioned as being the author 
of a ‘Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul. The subject and 
title of that work is True Felicity, and it is noticed in page 35, 
Vol. IL. 


° EEE 


_Inscriftions at Cheronea, given without any emendation, from 
Meletius, nage 341. 

Σέξτον Κλαῦδιον ἀντόβουλον ὁμώννμεον τω Πατρὶ, ἕκτον awe MArovraeyy, 

ὥρετην πάσαν iv Bie καὶ λόγοις ἐπιδειξάμονον, ty τῇ .-. «. Φιλίσοφον ἐτῶν 
... β. Ἡ wees M argos M ob pepe Καλλικλί . «ο ο be 08 ΤΡ esl αἱ 
Αδιλφαὶ τῶν Ἡρω.. δη... β.δ.. 

[Ες δὲ τὸν Near THs Παναγίας ἐν A(De |. 

A” OXOITOS online. pares ἁλαλκομεής πωτικαιδικάτη. ἄλίζων ῥόδω» 
νος ὤνατίθησι τὴν ἰδίαν δούλην Διονυσίων τὸν τῷ ζην χρόνον aradioiy ποιούµε- 
νος διὰ τοῦ συνεδρίου κατὼ τὸν νόμεὸν. 

A” έχοντος Καφισίου. μηνὸς Βουκατίου τριακαδ, Κάτω A’ μωέω, xe. 
Εὐλίτάν Ι καρίτου. συνευαρέςουντον καὶ τῶν Υἱῶν ὠνατιθίασι τὸ δωλικὸν 
ἀντῶν κοράσιον Σωσίχαν ἱερὸν τῷ Σΐέρωπι παραμίναν. Κρώτων καὶ Εὐγιτὰν 
ἕως ἂν ζῶσιν ἀνενκλήτως τὴν ἀνάθεσιν ποιόμενοι διὰ τῶν συνεδρίων κατ την 
vopeor. | 

A corres Διοχλίους τοῦ Σ,µριου. μηνὸς Συναομοχώου wevrixasdinary 
δε. . [re λοιπὰ διφθαςμίνα |. 

A” εχοτος Πάτρωνος μηνὸς πακανίου, παρόντος ώυτῇ τοῦ ὀλδρολέου 
σαρείχον τοῦ Φιλοξίνν, VETO dager was idias δούλας Καλλίδα καὶ πν- 
θωύ. « .. [ἓ τῷ ὠντῷ λίθῳ ἔισὶ καὶ ἄλλαι πλωσαι. BAAR διεφθαρμέναι |. 
[inane] . Ἑώνόμα ἀμεφίλυτος Κριτόλα amevSias ag tapsdits λε tows- 
Saves ...... ὥρχοντος paves 24λνθίου πωτικαιδεκοίση παλλαὰς Κρατωνος 
ὀνατέβησιν τὴν ἰδίαν θερώπκικν Karrw 1 εράν τῇ ἄρτεω.....« καὶ τὰ 
λοιπα. 

("Ey ἑτέρῳ λα]. K ριτόλαος αρισίν». . 

Κάλλις Καλλιπίδας Α᾿ρταμίδεῖ λειδήη. [ir ἑτίρφ.] xaigess σωτῆρου 
peek ὃν θνητοῖς wodurt. (iy ἑτίεῳ |. ἐνχερισήριο». 

οι. II. 3 F 
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[Ες viv ὠγίαν Πα ρασκενὴν τῆς Δοριτοῦς; iv τῇ πλακ) vas weerxe- 
μιδᾶς Ἰ. 
| Αυτοκρώτορι Καίσαρ, Θεοῦ Αδειωνοῦ ΥΦ...... Θιοῦ Τρ) art 
Παρθικὸ Υ ιονῷι Oss Νερούῳ ὀγγόνω Tire Αἰλίῳ Α΄δριανω ντο... 
ουσιβιῖ σίβαςῷ Α ρχιιρεῖ µεγίῳ Anpecteya s+... σἛξον...... 10g 
Ty Υπατῳ Υ Πωτρὶ Πατριᾶς sy ya tr. 

[Εν ἑτέρῳ ἔνδωλον avon ἔχοντι καὶ κυνὸς) καὶ ἐπιγρωφὴν], πολνξίνης. 
καὶ ἄλλαι οὐκ ὀλίγαι. 

The inscription from Stiris is more accurately given in Whe- 
ler, book iv. p. 323, 


Inecrifition at Orchomenos. 


Itis mentioned in page 227, Vol. I. that these inscriptions would 
be here noticed, but they have been inserted in the Appendix to 
my fellow-traveller’s poem, and the stone itself is either on its way 
to England, or is actually in this country, so that it would be 
superfluous to give them a place in this work, unless I had it in 
my power to do that which it appears may be done, and by giving 
an accurate copy of them, exflain the dialect and restore the 
metres of Pindar. See Childe Harold, 2d edit. note at the end. 


Page 236, Vol. I. mention is made of the supposed tomb of 
St. Luke of Stiris; a reference to Wheler, book iv. p. 332, will 
inform the reader that it was the sarcophagus of some ancient 
Pagan, whose name was Nedymos. 


dnecriftions in the Church of St. George, at Talandios in Beotia, 
Srom Meletiua, fr. 946. 

A’yad τυχη. Ἐ δοξω τῇ ἱερᾷ γερουσία τοῦ cuviges Α᾿σκληπιοῦ ix 
none φήλην ὤνανγρωφῆναωι. [ὲν ᾗ chy tras τὰ ὑπογνγραμωμένα |. cre] weA- 
yay καὶ µυγάλων. ὧν ενθργετήθη Page τοῦ Deed ὁ µνήµης Syicus Ιούλιος 
A’ giving. χαρίσωτο διὰ τοῦ Osed τῇ yigeveia χωρίδιο φυφλ..... oe 
(μον ours WAUrioysireves das μὲν Hots Α᾿νρι)άλαμερς cal weds Never 
Καλλίσης κληβόνόμεω», ἀπὸ δὲ A’ exvee ώνρ....... Θεόδωρος. ans At 
στως οἱ ἀρίσκοντις Ολμωνίου κλήρονοµοι. ἀπὸ δὶ Μεσημβρίωςσυµ.... « 
ορός ουἱος κ; οἱ Νικόφρωτον πληρονόμεοι wi vi... .. .., φυτεύση τοὺς 
yigoucias Tees κα] ώχε... ee ce 9 ο ον ΦἱΦλ/) ὠναφίροτον. ὁμοίως ἑδιξυ 
κατὰ thy ἀντὴν. καὶ τὸ ἔξας. 
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Page 274, Vol. I. contains a description of the bas-relief which 
is the frontispiece to this volume, and which, on reconsidering the 
‘subject, appears to me to be a funeral supper amongst the gods. 
The serpent is typical of renovated life as well as health, and the 
cakes ranged along the couch are Eleusinian emblems. Wheler 
calls a similar tablet, a representation of Isis and Serapis, book 
Υ. p. 406. 


Page 311, Vol. I. On re-examination, there is nothing which 
makes the insertion of this inscription of any purpose, especially 
as all the inscriptions at Eleusis, as well as at Megara and Zgina, 
have been copied by Villoison. 


Explanation of the Inscriptions from the Panéum at Vary. 
At the Landing-place. On one side of the loose On the other side of the loose 


Stone. tone. 
AgxsPapes 0 Αμχιδφιος alo Pig] — [Age Banas no eg 
Pngcsos, o vupe- 606- Kis Xoa[ ase | [ aso |¢ xOwoY Nol «@ | 


Poruxres Φρα” δις ται[ς] Νυμ[φ] ais έφυτευσιν 

δωσι Νυμφ[ω]ν fase οικοδο[ pesos | 

αντρον shag 

4θατο 

Inscriptiones Antique, Part ΠΠ. p. 76, Oxon: 1774. 

The other words in the inscription do not require any explana- 
tion, except the ΑΡΠΟΣ, which Chandler thought part of a 
word, directing the worshippers where to place the offering. 


Page 429, Vol. I. I beg to compare what Belon said of the learn- 
ing of the Greek monks, with that which Montfaucon advances in 
his Palzographia, p. 438, on the authority of John Commenus 
the physician, namely, that in the libraries of mount Athos were 
many ancient books, treating of every subject and science, and 
that at the very time Belon travelled, the monk Mathusalas 
copied the works of Aristotle for his own use*. 

The body of Greek Chemiete, composed by the monks and 
other learned persons of Alexandria, and continued at Constanti- 
nople after the taking of the city, is in many of the great libraries 
of Europe. It is to be found in those of the Vatican, the Escurial, 
of Milan, Venice and Paris. Thé copy in the latter library was 
compiled by Theodore Pelican, a mgnk of Corfu, in 1478, and 
being in modern Greek, is, I should think, as early a specimen 
of the Romaic as the translation from Boccacio or the Belisarius. 
Fabricius, in the eight chapter of the sixth volume of his Bibli- 


* See l’Academie des Inscript. tom. xxxviii. p. 71. 
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otheca Graca, regrets much that it has not been edited by a per- 
son skilled in the language as well as the science. 

In this place it may be as well to insert what Cantemir says 
of the learning of his countrymen:—“ We are not to imagine, 
with the generality of Christians, that Greece is so far sunk in 
barbarism, as not in these latter ages to have produced men 
little inferior to the most learned of her ancient sages. To say 
nothing of times more remote from us, even our days have scen 
three Patriarchs of eminent reputation for learning; one of Con- 
stantinople and two of Jerusalem. He of Constantinople was 
Callinicus, a very eloquent orator, who, which seldom happens, 
died in his patriarchate: those of Jerusalem were Dositheus, and 
his kinsman and successor Chrysanthus, yet, as I hear, alive. For 
the first, besides other monuments of his learning, we have three 
printed volumes of controversial writings against the Latins. 
Besides these, there flourished at Constantinople Meletius, Arch- 
bishop first of Arta, and afterwards of Athens, a man skilled in 
all parts of learning, but chiefly studious of those Helmontian 
principles (or rather those of Thales), which he also explained 
to me for the space of eight months; Elias Miniati, a sacred 
monk, a most acute philosopher, and eminent for his knowledge 
of both dogmatic and scholastic divinity, afterwards Bishop of 
Messene in Peloponesus; Marcus Larisszus, an excellent gram- 
marian; Metrophanes, a sacred deacon, chiefly studious of poetry, 
and a happy imitator of the ancients; Licinius, born at Monem- 
basia or Malvasia, philosopher and physician, and both ways 
eminent. He was chief physician of our court. His skill and ex- 
perience in the medical art procured him both esteem and autho- 
rity amongst the Turks. He afterwards-left Constantinople, and 
in his own country was honoured with the title of a Count by the 
republic of Venice. About a year after he was taken in Monem- 
basia by the Turks, and, as I am informed, publicly hanged in 
Constantinople for a literary commerce which he had before 
held with the Venetians. Constantine, son of Ducas, Prince 
of Moldavia, superior to most in the ancient Greek, and in phi- 
losophy a scholar of Spandonius; Andronicus, of the noble race 
of the Rhangavi, justly praised for his knowledge of the Greek 
ο tongue in its purity; and for his reading the Fathers. To these I 
might justly add, Jeremias Cacavela, a Cretan by birth, a sacred 
monk, and preacher of the great church at Constantinople, from 
whom I drew the first precepts of philosophy; Anastatius Con- 
dridi, a Corcyrean by birth, preceptor to my sons; as likewise 
Anastatius Nasius, a Macedonian, a man whose eminent know- 
ledge in Greek rendered him sufficiently known both in England 
and Germany*.” 


* Ottoman History, Part I. book iii p. 92. note 10, 
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This is very much in the style of Procopius the Moschopolite’s 
catalogue, and commemorates many of the same men. I conceive 
Prince Cantemir himself to have been a greater honour to his 
country than any one of the persons whom he here notices. - 


Romaic Pronunciation, page 16, Vol. 11. 


The following is a sketch of what appeared to the disciples of 
Erasmus the classical pronunciation, and, together with some 
remarks from other sources, is given from the treatises in the 
Sylloge of Havercampius; chiefly from that of Mekerchus. The 
Romaic pronunciation is put opposite to the letters, in the cha- 
racters of the English Alphabet. 


A =: A,sometimes broad and open, sometimes like the α in mate, 
flate*, 


Pronounced always as the Italian A, and the a in vest, paet. 
Be ὃν 


Was a labial consonant, like our B, and pronounced as we 
sound the letters in Βομβιο and Βαμβαιω. It was originally an 
aspirated P; and the Zolians and Dorians employed it sometimes 
as a pure or simple aspirate, writing ΒΡΟΔΟΣ for ΡΟΔΟΣΊ. The 
change of the Beta to Veta, originated probably from the neces- 
sity of spelling by means of the B, Roman names beginning with 
a V, which, after the incorporation of Greece in the Roman em- 
pire, so frequently recurred, as to induce by degrees an altera- 
tion of sound in the original Greek letter. It has before been 
mentioned, that the Tartars cannot pronounce the B: ‘the early 
Scythian settlers in Greece may have decided the change in 
favour of the V. It is evident, that what was gained by one letter 
’ was lost by another, and when the latter Greeks wanted to spell 
any foreign word containing a B, they had no other way of repre- 
senting it but by « and x: thus, Anna Commena writes Robertus, 
Ῥυμπαρτος. When this change took place is not exactly known; 
the similarity between the labial letters may have occasioned an 
accidental confusion in early periods: thus, Octavius, is on some 
medals Οκταβιος. But long after that period proper names from 
the Latin were spelt with a B, as is seen in Plutarch, Dion, and 
other historians, take for example, Βροῦτοςι Στράβω», T sBigss; and 
words also from the Latin have the same conformity; fledze and 
urbano being spelt, in Theophilus Antecessor, Institutionib. de 
Jure. Nat. Gent. et Civil, αλίβις and ἑρβάνα. Latin words from 
the Greek prove the same fact: Bow made 600, βάρβαρος bardarus; 


* See Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet, p. 91. — 
¢ Analytical Essay, &c. pp. 6, 7. 
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not veo and varvarus. An initial V in Roman names wes rehder- 
ed by ov, a8 Ὀναωλερίος ᾿Οναλής, Ovspysrsos, for Valerius, Vaienz, 
and Virgilina, as if that diphthong had something of the souad ef 
_ our W. Modern languages, in some words taken from the Greek 
and Latin, preserve the sound of B, not V. The German and 
Dutch “bosch,” (a weod) andthe French “bois,” are evidently 
from βοσκη; and “ blaspheme,” is from βλαωσφηκεῖν; as well as the 
French “ embrazer,” and English “ brazier,” from ἐμβραζω». 
The verse of Cratinus, 


63° αλιθιος ὥσπερ προβατον Bi Ae λεγων Budiey 


shows the sound of the B to have been not V, but like the first 
consonant in “bleat,” a word itself taken from βλήχιν. It may be 
said, that the Greeks had net the power of pronouncing our B, 
and that although va, va, was not so like the bleating of a sheep 
as 6a, δα, it was the nearest representation of which their alpha- 
bet would admit. To which I answer; that as the modern Greeks 
have in sw, a distinct B, it is nearly a certainty that their ances- 
tors also had that letter, and that the ancient Greeks were sup- 
plied with a V, or something very like it, in the sound of their 
Digamma. 


_—__ -  -.--απβπαπκιαα πο - ο σπα απο μμ... 


r = G, except before sand ., when it is y, and before y, x; x) & 
when it has the power of η, 


Appears to have been pronounced always hard. The g in 
“ greffier,” “ graver,” and “engraft,” shows what it was in yga- 
@uy, the original word. Whether it ever had the sound of 2, may 
admit of doubt. ι 


A = DTH, or th in that, 


Ts like the D in the modern languages of Europe, and not Th 
asin Romaic, for the Th is represented by ©. Dionysius algo 
puts it between the T and Θ. 


Εξ = A, as it sounded in fate, or the E as we read it in Zechylue. 


Similar to the Italian pronunciation, but sometimes like the 
short I of the Latins; for Britanni, Domitianus, and Cafitolium, 
are spelt Βρετανοί Δομετιανόρ abd Kawerwdco. There was no dif- 
ference in the mode of pronouncing the long and short vowels*®. 


zZz=Z, 


Seems to have been equivalent to ὃς soft, as we pronounce ze- 
phyr, not to ο) notwithstanding the assertion of Dionysius, in 





5 See Analytical Essay, p. 21, and Plutarch in his treatise concerning 
the £1 at Delphi, and Dionysius. Mept συνθίσεως ὀνομέτων, 


eee 
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his treatise, weg? cvSirwwe sroperen®; for Quintilian (lib. xii.) 
affirms Z and » to be most agreeable letters of the Greek alphabet, 
which will not apply to “ed.” Zoucken (to seek), zoomen (to sur- 
round), zien (to boil), are evidently from Zyriiv, Corser, and δέων. 


H = E. 


The vocular sound in dread. Mekerchus instances also meaf, 
great, and heat; which shows either how liable pronunciation is 
to change, or that he was not well acquainted with the English. 
The real sound is decided by Dionysius; and the Erasmians bring 
a variety of proofs that it was much more open and broad than 
the Iota: μεκῶ», signifies to bleat like a goat; and βλήλΗ», ta bleat 
like a sheep; and if the sound is at all preserved, it should be, as 
before mentioned, a short A. The Irish, in saying Jasus instead 
of Jesus, have preserved the original sound of INZOYTZ, a word 


which is one of Mekerchys’s examples.. 
© == ΤΗ, in thing. 


The same as in the Romaic. The Thocter of the Dutch is 
evidently from Suyarup. The English excel in the pronunciation 
of this letter; and the ¢4 in their own language, as well as the sh, 
is a simple consonant, and should be marked, says Mr. Tooke, 
by a single letter. Tha Copts, the modern Greeks, and our- 
selves, have alone preserved. .the real @f. ; 


l= E. 


This letter appears to have been pronounced like our E, and by 
no means like our letter J, which is diphthongal. Dionysius calls 
it thp lat or the inferior vowel, ἔσχατο δὲ «άντων τὸ ¢ and Ceci- 
lius, pumilio, a dwarf. A curious speculation might be instituted 
respecting the "Iwraxiepay, OF πολυέώτα, Of the modern Greeks, 
who have resolved the 4, », st, ος, and νι, into this vowel. In Henry 
Stephen’s* Apology for the Ancient Pronunciation of the Greek 
Tongue, there is an example of. the effect which might be υτο- 
duced by this confusion of letters-—-Ms σὺ μὲν ἄνπου peal ὅτι ἡ πόλις 
ξύιπασα σὺ τοῖς λοιμιός PHsgerre, ssval φαί» τόν Ingions. καὶ γυνὴ of 
τεθνήκοι ide σα), καὶ τρξις viel dees πρὸς την τῶν λοιπῶν σωτηρίαν χρῆσθαι 
Ui µετοικήσµ taxserg; which, according to the present system, 
would be, AZ si men iftie mi off ἑ folie simbaea si tis limis fihtirito, 
toni pomni tie tirtis: ke yind eou tetniki idi ei, ke tris ti: oste pros 
ten ton fon sotirian criste di metikisi takistig. Athenzus (p. 60) 

© Διπλᾶ καὶ λέγνσιν dura, ἥτοι δια τὸ σύνθητα ἴνναι, τὸ piv, % διὼ τῶνσ, καὶ, δ.--- 
Sect. 14. | | 

} Diversions of Purley, Part I. p. 93. 

+ Analytical Essay, p. 13. I shall take afterwards occasion to notice Mr. 
Villoison’s remarks respecting this letter, as well as some other of his 
opinions on this subject. 

§ P. 400, Sylloge. Altera. tom. ii. 
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says, that only one word in Greek ends ins, which is µελι. In 
Romaic it is a common termination. 


K = K, but in some districts CH. 


Always & harsh, not only before consonants, but also before all 
the vowels. The same may be said of the Latin C, which is very’ 
improperly pronounced like an 9 before ο ¢, and u. The most an- 
cient κ (5]) is a junction of two Gammas*. 


A=L. 


The same as in the Romaic, and as it is pronounced by the 
English. 


M = Μ, but together with » has the sound of B. 


» <Asin Romaic, except that no alteration took place when put 
before w, as the ϐ was equivalent to B. 


N= N, but before B, or = M. 


Also as in the vulgar Greek, and usual pronunciation, but 
without any exception for the three letters; for if » sounded like 
pe, how came Fabius to say that in Greek no words ended in py 
on account of its kakophony? Perhaps same sciolists have intro- 
duced this alteration, seeing that the Latin prepositions an, in, - 
and con, when compounded, change their final letters into m. 


za= Χ. 

It had the power of ks or gs: thus φουιξ, appears from the 2 Be- 
Nitive Φοίνικος) to have been fointke, and ὤντοξ; which makes dyrv- 
γοου Gntugs. 9 4 


o = 0. 


This letter was like the Italian O, and had the same sound as 
“in some Latin nouns; ΦάΑιος and Ποπλικόλας, Were written to 
represent Fabius and Publicola. Ὄλκας seems the original of our 
Auik, and οτε is the uf or ut of the Romans, who had, as the mo- 
dern Italians still have, a propensity to pronounce even their own 
ο like an ut. The modern Grecks, and the English in their O, 
except in words where it is followed by a consonant or mute 
vowel (as in mode and dode), have corrupted the sound of the 
ettert. 


Π = P. 
Equivalent to the P in English, and as it is now pronounced 
by the Greeks and other nations. 


* Analytical Essay, p. 5. 
1 See Diversions of Purley, Part 1. Ρ. 96. 
1 Analytical Essay. 
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δα R. 


Aspirated or pronounced more gutturally than the English R, 
and in a similar manner to the Welsh. Rdaider, a waterfall, in 
that language, is derived, it should seem, from ῥέθρον OF sie. 


==S. 


In which manner it was always pronounced by the ancient 
Greeks. The sound of the ¢ in casxes, is exactly given in our 
eack. Pindar calls it κιβδαλο», adulterina &ttera, and Dionysius . 

mentions that some poets had written whole odes without it.* 


T == T, but when after » is made D. 


It was like the Latin ¢, and never the d; for Τανταλος was spelt 
Tantalus by the Romans, not Tazdalue, and Antonius was ren-. 
dered by the Greeks Αντονίος. 


Υ = E,or the ἑ in Atde. 

The real force of this vowel it is difficult to determine. The 
Erasmians, and the best living authority for solving questions in 
Greek archzology, have preferred the French accented xf. 
τρύζων (to grunt), ὁλολύζων (to howl), and sexxef (a cuckoo), are 
words in which the sound was the representative of the sense, 
and could not have been pronounced after the manner of the 
modern Greeks. 


® = a labial aspirate between F and Ph. 


The latter, according to the opinion of Priscian, was the real 
pronunciation of the ©; for although the Greeks, in spelling La- 
tin words in their own characters, made use of it to represent 
the F, yet they could, in fact, not utter the ‘sound of that letter. 
Cicero says that they were unable to pronounce the name Fun- 
danius. ‘The Erasmians thought the F and Φ were the same. I 
shall not plunge into the labyrinths of the Digamma, nor attempt 
to examine the pretensions of F, ®, V, or W, to the sound of 
that lost character. 


x = CH; sounded gutturally in the manner of the Jews, the 
. Welsh, and the Florentines. 
Pronounced probably in the same way by the ancient Greeks. 


® Ἐισὶ καὶ os ἀσίγμνς asa ὅλας iwoluy.—Sect. 14. The Orientals write for a 
trial of skill, poems which they call σασεία, from which one letter is 
entirely banished. The Persian poet Giami hearing a gazel, in which 
there was no A or Elif, said it would be better ifthe poem had no letters 


. at all. 
t Analytical Essay, p. 22. 
Vox. IT. δα . 
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+ = PS and BS. - 


The ancient sound of this letter is preserved in the Romaic: 
ψαλμὸς and *Agay, are the Greek fealmus and -“rabs. © 


Q=2 0. | 

Plato in his Cratylus and Phedrus, Aristotle in his Poetics, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, assert that it differs from omi- 
cron only in quantity; but that this difference was sufficiently dis- 
tinct, may be observed by Nero’s jocose saying of Claudius. “ Λο: 
rari cum inter vivoe desiisse producta prima syilaba jocabatur,” 
are the words of Suetonius.* The # was like our double ο in moor. 


The Diphthongs. 
AI = . 

It should be observed, that if these combinations of vowels had 
been distinguished in writing only, and not in pronunciation, 
their name would have been digrafhe and not diphthongs. With 
respect to thegil, Terentius Scaurus, in his Treatise on Ortho- 
graphy, says that the ancient Latins wrote the diphthong with 
an α and an ¢. Ennius, Lucretius, Martial, and even Virgil, have 
the αἱ instead of «. Moschus, in his epitaph on Bion, mentions 
that the hyacinth is marked with αἱ di, and this flower is striped 
with black veins, representing two vowels. Now the interjection 
of grief is nearly the same in all languages, and has a strong 
similarity to the ai, but none to the «. Masa became Maia, not 
Mea, and gave the sound to our May. The English, in reading 
Greek, pronounce this diphthong correctly. 


AY =AV, before Bs 2) 2, g Ay fy Bo ps and AF before 9, Ry ξ, ., Cy 
Ts Φ. A) ψ. . 

This diphthong was something similar to the αν, as it is. pro- 
_ed by the Italians. Aristophanes represents the barking of a dog 
by «0, av. The Latins put aula and austerue for dvag and dveugign 
and the Greeks wrote Κλάυδιες Φαῦστες for Claudius Fauetus, and 
Παῦλος for Paulus. It has been objected, that, atcording to Ci- 
cerot, the word Cauneas sounded to the ears of Crassus at 
Brundusium, like Cave, ne, eas; but Mekerchus gets over the 
difficulty, by asserting that the Latin V consonant was like our — 
W, 60 that Cauneas and Cave ne eae, were not very dissimilar. 


* Lib. vi. in vit. Ner. Claud. Czs. cap. 33. + De Div. lib. ii. 
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El Ε. 

Pronounced as the εἰ, an egg, im Flanders, and the French εἰ 
in flein. It cannet be the same as the ¢ in sound, or Cicero, in his 
Fetter to Papyrius Petus*, would not have said that the word 
Bivu, the imperative of fish, coire, had a different sound from 
bint. An epitaph of eight lines discovered at Rome, shows that 
the old Romans spelt their long Z with 51. 


ΕΥ = EV, before 4, y, 3, ζ; A» sey») p, and EF, before 39, x»; ξ, αι 
, 7, Τι Dy Χ) ψ. 

The English pronunciation of EU, approximates to, but does 
not entirely represent, this diphthong. Edges, Τεύτονες, and "EvZiBseg, 
were in Latin, Rurne, Teutones, and Euechiua, not Evros, Tefto- 
nee, and Afsevius. 


O1=£E 

Like the of in the French eoin and dceoin, consequently pro- 
- nounced correctly in the English schools. Had it been otherwise, 
and like the Romaic of, how could Strabo have spelt Boii, βεῖοι 
If ¢ and οἑ had been sounded alike, there could have been no 
controversy respecting the old oracle— 


nges Aagrakes Wedges xsi Nemec aps cute 


For according to the modern Greeks, the words λοιρρός and Aspede, 
are not to be distinguished from each other in common speech. 
_It must be owned, however, that the whole strength of this argu- 
ment lies in the word ὠνομάσθε, used by Thucydidest; for if the 
debate had gone to inquire how it had been written, the whole 
force of the fact would tend to the contrary side of the question. 


ΦΥ = OO. 

It was as we read it, and like the same diphthong in our word 
filor.gh. The Latin U represented the two letters ο and u con- 
jointly, and TuHius, Juniue, Brutus, were written T #Adsos, νο 
Άρυτο. Martianus Capella spells conticuere by κοντµεσρε. The 
Latins also, in converting the proper names Λυκᾶργος and Πλύ- 
ταρχος Into their own characters, made them Lycurgue and Plu- 
tarchus. How this diphtheng came to represent the Latin v, may 
perhaps be understood by sounding the two letters rather dis- 
tinctly in Ovdjjer and Ovaadigns, according to our method of 
reading, which will then come very near to the w—ou arrone, 
warrone, &c. 


* Lib. ix. Epist. Fam. + Lib. il. page 81. 
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YI = E. 

This was pronounced as in the French Auile, and had the vo- 
cular sound in our word wheel. Ifit had been like οι and a, which 
it isin the modern Greek. it would not have been reckoned one 
of the three diphthongs called κακόφανοι. 


HY = EV and EF, according to the rule, for AU and EU. 


Sounded as in our schools, as far as respects the separation of, 
and the hiatus between the vowels. If ην had been like εν, there 
would have been no change in making juyéuay from ἔνχομαι. 


The same observation may be made of ΩΥ. 


In order to render the sound of the Italian ce and ci, or our chy 
the modern Greeks made use of τό. 

In addition to the above account of the Romaic pronunciation 
of the letters, it is necessary to add, that for the pronunciation of 
the words, or in order to read after the manner of the moderns, 
no other rule is required than a strict observance of the accents, 
the presence or absence of which, determines what we call the 
quantity of the syllables, in modern Greek; and it should be also 
mentioned, that the three accents have the same power, and are 
not to be distinguished from each other in the recital either of 
of verse or prase. The use of the aspirate is equally obsolete with 
that of the long vowels. An example will convey the clearest no- 
tion of the manner in which the best scholars of modern Greece 
read the first poet and father of their language. The a in the fol- 
Jowing words, is to be pronounced like that letter in ate. 


Ménin iedthe Thea Peleiadtheo akelaos 
Oolomanen ξ meré akzés alge Stheke 

Pollas d’ ipthémoos psekas aedthe proéapsen 
Erdone, aftods dé elérea tévke kénessin 
Eonzse te pase. Dthedse d’ eteléeto voolé. 


Without entering into the controversy started by the younger 
Vossius, in his book de cantu Poematum et viribus Rythmi, or 
going the length of that scholar and Henninius, in decrying all 
those accentual virgulz, which do net quadrate with the natural 
quantity of the syllables*, we may with safety assert, that the 
ancient Greeks, whatever attention they paid to their xeerwNai, 
tones or elevations, did not.read‘the first lines of Homer us they 
are written above. In a short account of the late Professor Por- 
sont, I find that he was of oftinion that Mr. P. a modern Greek of 
Salonica, who had also a considerable knowledge of its ancient 


* Primatt’s Defence of Greek Accents, p. 408.Gee Foster on Accents, 
‘Introduction, page vi. and page 113. 
Τ London, 1808, printed by Baldwin. 
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danguage, read Homer so as to preserve both accent and guanti- 
ἐν, p. 18. Any decision of that great authority would be reckoned 
oracular; but having inquired of one or two persons full as likely 
to have collected these detached Sybilline leaves as the author of 
the pamphlet, I have reason to think that Mr. Porson did never 
approve of the Romaic rules in reading Greek. Mr. P. of Salo- 
nica I fave never seen: he may have adopted a new method, but 
Mr. Psallida of Joannina, whom I suppose to be equally versed 
ἵη the language, | have heard recite Homer, and exactly in the 
usual manner of al] the modern Greeks. One might think it suf- 
ficient to settle the question, that Tzetzes, who has given in his 
Chiliads such a lamentable proof of the abuse of accent, was 
sensible of the depravation of the language, and openly lamented 
the barbarism of his times, in regard to the corruption of pronun- 
ciation and metre, in the introduction to his iambic poem—wep) 
παίδων ayeyis. Now it is clear that the strolling muse of whic 
he complains— 


MBons «γυριτίδος 
Ἡ την ποδων ἐύρυθμον & τηρίι βάση. | 


would never have existed, if accent had not prevailed over quan-. 
tity toa degree not known by the ancient Greeks (who admitted 
no such verse), and that consequently the present practice is of 
a comparatively later date. But of this point I shall say a few 
words in another place. 

The present Hellenic scholars, although they are equally able 
with Tzetzes to write verse according to all the rules of metre, 
yet they do not, like him, acknowledge the errors of their reci- 
tation, nor are at all aware of that fault, which in fact gave rise 
to the barbarous poetry of the present day. It is not, of course, 
meant to be asserted, that the true method of reading Greek is 
understood by the scholars of the English or any other university, 
who, in the recital of either prose or verse, prove, at least by 
their own practice, that the Greeks had recourse in writing to 
a variety of signs, of which they made no manner of use*. 


* The accented verse from the Antiope of Euripides, in red and black 
letters, which was found in the hollow-ways of Resina, March 6, 1743, 
upon a wall on the angle of a street leading to the theatre of Herculaneum, 
shows how much those were deceived who considered that accents were 

not introduced until the seventh céntury. 


ὡς tyre Ody βόλευμµα τας παλλὰς χεῖρων γκο 


It ia cited by Polybius, lib. i. 35, and is in Barnes’ Fragments of Anti- 
ope. See Primatt’s Defence of Greek Accents, p. 232. Accents were 
arranged, and perhaps reduced to more certain rules, by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, who lived in 149th Olympiad, 200 years before Christ, but 
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Vol. Il. p. 17. If the reader should wish to see a very different 
apinion with respect to the corruption of the Greek language, 
he will find it in Primatt’s fifth chapter on Greek Accents. 


_ In volume JI. page 24, I have stated an intention of giv- 
ing an extract from Portius’s Romaic Grammar, but seeing by 
the public prints, that a work of a similar nature is about to ap- 
pear in a volume by itself, and considering also, that those whe 
are curious in such points, may probably have Du Cange’s Glos. 
sary (which contains the Treatise of Portius) in their possession, 
I have not thought it necessary to complete or introduce any 
part of the abridgment. At the same time I deem it advisable to 
insert, from this author, a general outline of the change which 
the lunguage has experienced in passing from the ancient to 
the modern Greek. 

Id porro nobis in prasens adnotasse suffecerit Iinguz istiue 
corruptionem ac depravationem, ut rem leviter et quasi per 
transennam attingamus, in eo presertim versari, qu6éd Greci 
hodierni literam pro litera ponant, alias addant, alias etiam adi- 
mant, terminationes denique nominum passim mutent, verbi 
gratia . pro 3: porunt, ut in γιὼ, pro ia, pro ν. ut in σνρωγνιῥεν. 
Β. PO s. UC 1D Ενλένεος, wpsbespivess, PTO ἔνλινὸς, κ«ριθεὸς. Ζ. pro duplici 
τ. auto. UC In repair, ἀλλάδειν. Η. pros. ut 10 φονικὸς. Λ. Pro p 
Ut IN Πλῶραφοῦλκα. Σ. pro σ. ut in φµραξις. Es. pro sx, ut in Seyw- 
pi€esv, et similibus. O. pro «. ut in διάῤθωσις. Π. pro φ. ut in paxdyn 
vel pro 6. ut in iswdivuy. P. pro a. Ut in ὤμρμη, ὠρμυῤὸς. Τ. pro 9. 
ut in φ]άνων. Υ. pro α. ut in ἀννράνμ», vel pro φ. ut in ώσρωύεσ Pro 
ἀρράφΊω», ἐύθωσε, pro ἔφθασι. ¥. pro us. ut in δούλεψιει pro δοόλενσις. 
Addunt et interserunt literas, y. in παλούγµ» καίγων) ἡρμινιύγω». 
Υ. IN erspsvssv, σελεύι», PFO στερῶ», τελών. Ν. iN Qépvecy, σύρνιν; depea” 
eeour, &c. Demuntliteras, ut in Brisa, adie, χρόνο, πνόµονως, wi lopdsy 
eumainss, Cxvadiyur, vb PLO βλέμμα, ἁδιία, notte, srvivpewr, wirhapery 
σιωπή, Larasrtyuy, ive, Jam verd quoad terminationes, varié 
ille a Grescis mutantur. Masculina in a¢,efferunt in a, ut PavrAn- 
Jas dicunt pro Φανλητὴς. Adjectiva in ads, in «35 terminant, ut pro. 
povbades, λώδας. καπνώδης, µευθερὸς, λητερὸς, καπνοτερὸς dicunt. Masca- 
lina in ag terminationem ab accusativo mutuantur, ut digas pro 
asp. Masculina substantiva in #, interdum ex dativo formantur, 
ut in ὠήδόνι. pro dada: interdum, ex accusativo, ut in ἀκῶνως, εν” 

veg, PIO asay ανευµών. 

Masculina in «% vf, wv, ws, et alia quinte declinationis nomi- 
nativum ab accueativo plurali mutuantur, ut in αύσκας; Adpuyxasy 
ἔλωπας, δεφνῶνας, yiyaslas. Masculina adjectiva in ος, vel in ws, 
were net invented, says Primatt (page 37), by that grammapian. Isaac 
Vossins dates the corruption of sound from the times of Antoninus and 
Commodusi— De Cantu Poem, p 28. Ibid. p. 267. 


= 
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| ί Sepe in dpc terminantur, ut in Yepedens, Γι νὰ λησμονιάρης: 


vel in έρς, UL IN ξυλίνιοει σιταρίννος, κρθαρυέος. Quedam masculina 


‘ in ος, ex tertid et quarta declinatione nominativum habent desi- 


nentia in edxs, ut σχοιάκε pevbec pes xs, Avyvelxs, épbucsns, spuds, γννά]ώκει. 

Feminina in «, in s. terminantur ut in ὠγωγή. qua in ότες desi- 
nunt nominativum habent ub accusativo, ut in Φανλό]ητα. ὡδελφέ]εία: 
qu vero in ¢s, sepe in ta, deflectunt, ut in κλεφτών wapervred 
vel in ιο», Ut σκάψιρον, Χύσιριον, δέσιριον: aut Dominativum ab accur 
sativa desumunt, ut in &Avcsde, κανιδα, ψαλίδα. Neutra in ον desi- 
nunt in ¢ ut in ipyachps, exewadprt, ἀλεὂρ: vel in ov, ut in σιχάρον 
yigtac, &c. Diminutiva in τζικὸς feré semper efferuntur, ut in 
wy prints, PTO ὑπώγριος. denique adverbia in #s,in ¢ etiam desi- 
Dunt, ut in ὦγμιὼ, pro aypins, kc. 


‘ 





ECCLESIASTICAL GREEK. 
Meletius’ Account of Albania. 


1. HY Αλβανία, ares ἡ A’ eBaverie κοινότερον Asy oping, thas τὸ Δυτικὸν 
Μέρος ris Maxsdoviag, sar ὀνομασίων λαβοῦσω ὠπὺ τῶν A’ λβανῶ», οἱ eweles 
δὲν sivas be γένους τῶν Ἰ λλυριῶνι ὥς τινες sierra, eve’ ἐκ τῶν Αλβκιῶν 
σῶν ἐν τῇ Ασία, ἀλλὼ κατάγονται ὃς γίνους Κελτικοῦ οἱ cweies ἆλθον 
dis την [ απυγίαν τὰς Ιταλίας, ure if ἀντῆς διέβησα» εἰς τὸ Δυῤῥώχιος, 
xaxsiber διισπρησαν. Πόλμρ λοιπὸν ὦπαριμοῦνται κατὰ wiv τὸ σύνορον 
Tas wre ῥή)εέσης Δαλματίας, «λφθεισης ἀπὸ τοῦ Δαλμεινίου, τὸ ὁποῖον ἦτον 
wert Πόλις psy dan, αὗται. μετὰ τὸν Κόλπον τεῦ Κώταρο κατά τη» Α᾿κρο- 
Φαλασσιαν εἶναι. A'sriBager, κο νῶς A'veiBag, Πόλις work μὲ Θρόνου 
Αοχιπισκόπου, εἰς τὸν ὁπεῖον ὑπετίλων insta Επίσκοποι. O'Ayiner, τὸ 
ὁποῖον πρότερόν ἐκωλεῖτο Κολχίνο», καὶ τώρα Δολτζόν Κάσρον ὀχνρὸν, ped 
Λιμένα χωρητικόν. 

2. Μισογεια δὲ Πόλως ταύτης εἶναι Σκόδρα, κοινῶς Σκούταρι. παρώκαι- 
ται ταύτη τῇ Πόλει καὶ Λίμνη, τῆς ὁποίας ov σμιακρὰν κεῖται Δρίβασον. 
πλησίον τοῦ Εριώου Ποταμοῦι ὁ ὁποῖο χύνεται tis τὸ, Σάον Ποτ:, εἶναι ἡ 
Δρινόπολις pi Θρόνου Ἑ πεσκόπου, ποινῶς Aryapira Αρειρκθνρ. Ogiven 
5 πισκόπου ine, καὶ τὸ Δριβασον. αὗται wi Πόλει ενρίσκοται ὑπὸ την 
ἐξουσία) τῶν Τούρκων, τοῦ δὲ Η γηµόνος, hres τοῦ Πασιὼ ὁ Θρόνος εἶναι εἰς 
τὸ Σκούταρι κό αὐτοειι αἱ Πόλεις εἶναι τῆς παλαιάς Γλλυριδος; τὴν ewes 
χαρίζει ἀπὸ rig Μακεδονίας ὁ Δρειλων Πσταμιὸς, λεγόμενος κοινῶς A give, 
ὡς τῶ ὁποία τὸ Sipe παωράκειται ἡ Λἰσσὸς Πόλις) 4 καὶ Ε λισοὺς, ness 
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λογορένη A’ Ateois, ὑπο τὴν ἐξουσίαν τῶν Τούρκων, κα) are αὖσω tis τὺν 
ἑσχάτην ἀποχώρησιν τοῦ TF λλνρικοῦ Κόλπον, ὅστις κοινῶς λίγεται Κολφο 
PH Δριώο. ἐνδότερωεν δὲ κατὰ τὸ µισόγεέον, εἶναι Σιπάβου»σον; λοινῶς Σέλα- 
sire, Θερμίδκυα κοινῶς Δάγνοι μιταξὺ τῆς Σκόδρας καὶ εὔ Σιπαρύντον 
ἑυρισκόμεενον. πλησίον τῷ Ο pars O" pus, τὸ ὁποίον κονῶς λέγεται Παπα- 
δάρος, κεένται Πόλεις wert, 1 E πικρία καὶ τὸ Ε scsi. ἄναμταξὺ τὸ 
Δρείλανος καὶ τῇ Πανυάσου τῶν Ποταμιῶ»ν, τρέχει ὁ Τ χανός Ποταμός. 

3. Τὸ Δυτικὸν Παρα αλώσσιον Μέρος τῆς Μακεδονίας, τὸ ὃπ οἵον 4ρχι- 
σαι ἀπὸ τοῦ Δυῤῥαχίου, καὶ λήγι sis τὸν Κέλυδνον [Ποτ:, τὸν χωρίζοντας 
τὴν Μακεδονέκν τῆς π«λαιᾶς H xsi gov, ταυλαντία λέγεται, περχνσα τοὺς 
ΕἘ Ἀνμειώτως καὶ τὸ) Ο᾿ριστί δι. ἐκλήθη corn καὶ Νία Η". Άεερος, πρὸς δια-- 
Φορὼν sis Παλαιᾶς H wider, καὶ Πόλεις ἔχει ταύτας, Δυῤῥώχιον κουῶς 
Δουῤῥώτζοι Πόλις τὸ πάλαι περίφημος: μὲ Θρόνο Α᾿ρχιετισκόσου καὶ μὲ 
Λιρείνα. ἑκτίσθη avra, μετὰ τὴν ἅλωσιν τῆς Τ ϱωάδος. try 120., εἰς Xeg- 
dracon, sis ὅποί ας ῥωδίως Suvaras ὁ ἰσθμὸς νὰ now, καὶ πρότερον ἐκαλεῖτο 
Eri daperes, χα Επ ἔδαμενονν ἀλλὸ μὲ τὸ yas sar O' ιωυὸς oux ayadis 
αὐτὸ τὸ ὄνοιεα ες τοὺς P'wpuaits, ὡσὰν ὁποῦ ἐσημείωρεν ἐπὶ dal p90, utes exe 
Cupsiar ἔχουσι νὰ πηγίνουν την) ὠνόμασαν Δυῤῥαχιον & emangdy ταύτης 
εἰσέρχεται tig την Θάλασσαν ὁ Πανύασος ἴΤος:, χοινῶς λεγόμενος Σπιρνάτζα. 
Ε εί Bota, ἡ ὁποία τῶν Παρθναί ὧν ἠτον. ἔχνσα Ορος τὸ Guts ὀνόματος 
πονῶς λέγεται Kesia, Πόλις τανῦν αζὠτιύουσα, καὶ ὀχυρὰ, ἔυρισκομεῖνη 
κατὰ τὸ µιεσόγ.µορ) αφ λησίο TE Λισάνα Ποτῖ, μεταξὺ τῷ Δυῤῥαχίου, καὶ τοῦ 
Δεβώρου» τοῦ viv Δρίβιμ λεγομίνου, cdi Χαλκοκονδύλες Κρούων ταύτηύ 
καλεῖς ἡ Πατρὺς τοῦ περιφήµου Γεωργίου Καφριώτου τῷ Sxsvdiguwes, ναὸ 
σὰ ἑξῆς. Πόλις µεσόγειος τῶν Ταυλαντίων ἦτον work ἡ Αενισσα τανῦν 
κθημνισμίνηι καὶ nosis λεγομίνη Α᾿λάδα. pire τὸν Πανύωσον Ποτ:, ὐσίρ- 
χιται εἰς τὸ 1 όνιον Πέλωγος ὁ Αψος Ποτ:, κουῶς Κκαυριόι λυγόμενος. μετὰ 
σοῦτον Cines Πήργος, Πόλις ποτὲ Παραθπλασσία, καὶ κωτὰ τὸ ριισόγιιον 
το Ταυλώντιον, κοινώς τανῦν Τα μμωρίτζα, 4 κατ ἄλλους, Μ ουσἀχία. ν 
«πολὺ σµακρὰν τοῦ Πύργου εὐσίρχεται ὁ Κεουσὸς Πος: καὶ μετὰ τοῦτον ὁ 
Ades Ποτ:, κοινῶς λεγόμενος Βοοῦσα, ἐγγὺς τοῦ ὁποίον ἦτο ἡ Α᾽πολλω- 
Vie, nosis τανῦν Πόλλία, κρηµνισµένηι Πόλις wert ἐννομωτάτη, κτίσρα 
Κορινθίων καὶ Κερκυραίων, τοῦ Ποταμοῦ mir ὥπίχουσα Σταδίους Gina. τῆς 
δὶ Θαλάσσης 60., ἡνθισυ αὖτη εἰς τὰς σπεδὼς τῶν γρωμµάτων, εἰς 239 
χανζὸν τῷ Καίσαρος: ster sis ὠἁντὴν ἐφάλθη ἀντὸς ὁ Καίσαρ Ο)κτάνῖος, 
vos ὤν, χέριν µαήσιως. εἰς dura ἐχάραττου καὶ ἀργυρῶ νοµέσρατω. ae" 
ἄντῆς ἄρχιται ἡ Εγνατία odes,’ καὶ τελευτᾷ µέχρι τοῦ Εβρου Ποτ:, καὶ 
τῶν Κυψέλλων, ες κάθε Μίλιον ἔχουσα sadn. εἰς «ην Χώρων τῶν Απολ- 
λωνιαχῶν εἶναι πίτρα τὶς, Te ἀναδιδοῦσα, Ννμφαῖον καλυρέ, iw ἀντῃ δὲ 
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senveas provers Χλικρῦ Α᾿ σφάλτου καμένη: ὡς sixts τῆς Βώλου της A’e- 
φάλτιδες. pera τὰς ἐκβολὼς τῷ Λώνν Tor: divas A’vady Πόλη πκραθα- 
λασσία, nei Ἑ πίνειον rors, καλώταὶ κορᾶς Αυλώνας, καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν [τα 
λων Βαλώναι τὴν ἐκυρίυσαν οἱ Βένετοι ἐν exes | 690., Give μετ ὀλίγους 

μᾶνας, διωχἈέντες ὑπὸ τῶν Τούρκων, καὶ κρηµνίσαντες ἀντὴν πατέληπο». 
pets’ ώντὰν ὗτον Πόλις παρα αλασσία τῶν Ε λλημβύτων ἡ Βουλλὶς, arse 
καὶὶ psrdy ses τὰ Ε λνμαι κλη)ῆσω a> 3 Ἑ λύμου τὸ νόδν Υιρῦ τῇ Αγ yi 
σου. ἀντὴν τενὲς οίονται vd Savas τὸ Κάνινα, Πόλις πλησίον τοῦ A νλώνος 
ἐνρισκομίνη κατὰ τὸ µεσόγειον, καὶ ἄλλοι νὰ Sree ἡ Χμμάῤῥα, ἀλλ ἅπα- 
τώνται, ὅτι aw” ἀντῆς ἡ Χωμάῤῥα, cwsyss 35. Μίλια. rig δὲ Ο ρεσίδος ἅτον 
4 A’ pastia, Πόλις wage durare in. HTS τανῦν λεγεται Πόρτο Εαγαζίο 
μιταξὺ τῇ Α᾽νλωνος, καὶ τὸ Ω. gt κοῦ. ov σμαερὰν τῶν Α΄ mgoxegauys i090” eo Vo 
608 ws καὶ ἄλλη A’ μαντία ἀντῆς aor Μ «σόγειοε, λεγοιίνη words Α Besse. 
ἐκλήθησαι αὗται αἱ Πόλεις 6x0 τών A. ubrray τῶν περ) τὸ E ᾽µαφήνορφ of 
ὁποῖοι μιτὼ τὴν ἆλωσιν THE Τρωάδος, δέβησα ἐις τὴν Η” πεις καὶ τελευ- 
φαζον χατώκησα» τούτης τοὺς τόπους. περὶ τὰ Ακροκεραύνια Oven. «τη ἡ 
Χόρα Andy Ogisi ς ὦχὸ τοῦ Ορΐσου, τῇ καταφυγ όντος ts ἐτῶτον τὸν Tower. 
τελευταῖον ζινᾶι ὁ Κέλυδνος Mor: ὅστις χωρίζε τὴν Ο ρεσίδα τῆς Μακεδο- 
vices, ἀπὸ τὴς Παλαιᾶς Hi wigs Ἀέγεται κοινῶς τος Darling 

4. Tavras tis E παρχίας µεσὸγειοε Πόλεις. wage tas prrvicas, # 8 svees 

zal αὗτα,. Α λβανόπολις ἡ η Μητρόπολις wort τῶν A ">Bavay Asuxh Πέτρα . 
Senccos. τῶν δὲ E‘opderay Πόλεως ἤσαν, οἱ Σκαρπεῖς, τὴν ὁποίαν τινὲς λί- 
γουσι νὰ {ναι τὸ Βελάδωγρα, Asyoutyy ὑπὸ τῶν Τ ούρκων A’ κ οὐτ Μαι 
λιγρὼδ Πόλις τυειχισμένη ἐπὶ της κορυφΏς τὰς Βκνοῦ, pe Θρόνου Ἐσι- 
σκόπου. ἄλλοι δὲ λέγουσιν, ὅτι οἱ Σπαμεπεῖς νὸ Sivas ἡ Στρύγγα, καὶ τὰ 
Βιλάδωγρα νὰ ὄναι ἡ Λευκὰ Πέτρα. Δαυλίω, πεσεύουσι πολλοὴ ότι evry 
νὰ Cvs τὸ Ε΄ λιμπασώνε Πόλις ὀνομαφὴ, καὶ Ε μπόριον διάσηµον Δήβουεας, : 
«οινῶς Δαρδάσσο χατὸ τὸν Μολίτιω, καὶ ἄλλα, περ) τῶν ὁποίων i τῷ, 
πιρὲ M ακεδονίας i fgovpesr. τωῦν όμως ἐς ἐτοῦτα τὰ μέρη eevee TleAle. ere 
ἀκουστὰ, Βοσκόπολες, Γγιόρτζα. καὶ τὰ λοιπά. 


Vor. HI. 3 H 
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ROMAIC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST OLD MAN AND 
THE STAG. μ 


From the Translation af the Arabian Nights.* 


Erury 4 έλαφος ome BA: Wert, Avyts 6 γέρων wrer εζαδελφν μ καί την 
εστιώανώὀηπα εις Yviasnc po οντάς 8 Χχβον. και sauces peas erns Tete 
«ντα χζοὰς Χωρις 4 aTORTHTH MAY κανένα σἍχνον. BAA HH EXWYTEE 
επιθυµιαν δια Tiss, wy weed Mie Φκλαβαν, ME THY ὁποιων «ποκσησις 
«αν viev, Τον exewer nyewure ὀλοψυχως) κά όταν ὁ ὑνοσμιν εΦθασεν cog 
χβονως δώδεκα της ἡλικέας τη. Wyo Die Ναποιαιό ms arbyncinn ὑποῦτεις 
μελλωνεαέ να µµΦευσω έν ερ ταζιδιον peateevver, αΦησα τον il ov μα κας 
ΤΑ) µεήΊερα τὸ Us Ἐν ἐπισκεψιν teres Tes yusaimes peu, συ(]αινο]ας TYE εος 
ση ὄγανην THE Rees εις THY πιρποησιν της. (0G OU να επισΊριψα axe Te 
ταζιδιον. αλλ ἡ yuveixe pe, os xe λάβει Peover, µεσος και ζπλιαιν 
ανα ή]ιον 665 Τον Wor µε πα MS Την µεή]ερα τη, µετα TOY ϱ8Η5ευµΟΥ μὲ GUTH 
tues Tov TpeWey δα να γΦληρωῦ; “” επ υμιον TH; sdedy ως THY μάνγμιην 
σεχ», καὶ εἰς OALyop ΚάΙρον THD eater’ Ms Tarr ὅπι µε «ευ THY µεας- 
γει«ν εµε]αμορφωσε cor pss tier ps is moryagior, την δὲ µή]ερω τω εις 
Ἀργέλοδων. weve neater τον ζενγητην fed καὶ λεγει se. de συ παράδιδαν 
σώσην {ην Φγελαδαν µε το µοσχαριον τής, δια νά τα Θνλαξ]ς εἷα εις το 
χωρίον δια veer TY οσπ ντι, κα]α TAY Wageyyiriay TH «υθηντος σε. 

ο Όταν wyugira εγω ame το ταζιδιον µε, ὀρευµησα xa 4ρώτησα δια τον 

vies eB, wets δια TH poulege TE την σχλαβα 4, WS εν. µου απ ορ η 
ἡ νναικς ee, οτι ἡ per πλαβα awodurey, ὁ δε ives pe εχω δυο n σριος 
σχεδον paras, ory Madly axe το σπντη Yale re (ξεορῃ ὅτε αυτη tS «γω». 
εγω εις τετοιαν δη ελα(θου Mery apeny λνπ δια τον Secret lov THC 6χλαβας. 
δια δε τον ον ελαβον καποια) srAwide παρηγορίς, µη πως καὶ Ter ζαναίδ. 
4λλα were εξ µηνας tPIacre καὶ To Μπαιραμι Χωριό να λωβω καµροµεν 
ε,δηΦιν δια τον iver ew. ΤΟΤΕ swagnyyurd τὸ ζευγητὰ µου να μὴ Digr την 
αλιον πα χύ]ιραν yt rade δια νά την 9νδιασω ες Koguxav. ὁ ζευγητης 
πλήρωσε την weeclayny pes, και es εφίρι την aytr\ader, ἡ woe eter 9 
σκλαβα Ms εἰς «κεί ην τὴν µορφην. Arta ση «γελάδαν ν κλα!ρι Hed να 
καμένη ROMO REINA TH, ORY Mes 6περάκμησαν εἰς ευσφλαγ χνιν δις 24 µη 


* The accents are omitted in this specimen, as the Romaic accentuation 
is exactly similar to that of the Ecclesiastical Greek, and it was found a 
difficult matter to print them correctly from any London press. 
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την Suriava. αλλ) 8 γυνώκα μον swe rer 7ο») uesrersietody καθν 
TeOwor Kal Waysey my, εἰς τόσον OMe µε exalawesers ve ο lage τελος war 
sas τον ζεύγή]ην δια να την 9 υνσ/εση το o@esey nes exer ὁ ζευγητης. αλλ’ 
αφ) vray wr Daler specie το Wels pores και θα κακκώλαι μὲ ολορόπν ePaivile 
πολλα waza, ὁτῶν Aopwor Την st Ju ετζι «κάμνην, exgoslaka τον ζευγητην 
δια να µου ΦΕζΗ nse Larov και Waxy µησχαριον λα «υσιασω, Ναι αυτὸς μὲ 
Page σον Lion pss TO σχΆµα TH pot y nigh. THT, oT! μή (δε ενος wE- 
µησι Kal ewITS µς THs Wades Me λυγκριῥοήας mas MAmOTHS, ὡσαν re 
φῦελε σα ee Dansgury Tae sores dtos pew, naive fon Τον Jardlace. εγω 
ome µε νεο.» «ια te ἁέῄατος Μλαθον Ττοσην Cupmadiey καὶ 
ευσπλαγ χει», ὁπω απόφαώσισα να µη το 9νσιασω. Torey αὶ Φνσις µου 
Θείνησε THE κάήδια» εως ελεος, OWE EM ρογαζα το ζενγατην δι να το γυρισρ 
οπισω εἰό το ζευγαρι; καὶ ν wee een ἕνα «λλο. κ yuraixe py εμεταχειρεσ 
Sn τοςἩς ‘reowes δις re µε κααπισ να πο 9νσιαρω δια τοτε, epee 
oyu war] dle στα θερος εως Tay γ µην ps, Tas ὑποσχεςθην δια το ἐρχοµυον 
λάπαιρωμε, δια ru πανογ. 

| Ταν ἑρΚοβεν» ἠρερῶν «πο sap «ὐγην πλου ὁ ζευγατης iY, και με εζη- 
τυσε δια Vee μὲ ὁμιλησρι Rebs να MY Parigwoy ins poveagser, και λέγει UH. 
BUTI, Hye εχω μμ Ὄνγωτερο, ons waren Barts THY μι γεια», και εχ- 
Sie οσα» sider ore εγυρισα ὀπισαω το µοσχαριον καθως μὴ 6προσαξις, wearer 
Φ6λάσει κα ὕστερα έκλαυσε Kai THY ΕβώΤησα ση) CITICY, καὶ MY µπεν- 
ότι τωτο TO MOS MELON LISS ὁ ὑιο TH «ωΌ εντος Mas, OY HY VIEIAG TH ἡ κυ- 
6. Μας το εφείταεβαλεν ὡς peor mele, καὶ THY µητέρω TH UG αγελάδα», και 
ϱΥέλασα χαρη μέννν δις το ve το δω ζωντωνο. swuse εκλάνσα δια τν 
μήτρα τὴ, ome κ)νσιασθη. 

Eyes axuartas vite heyeus ame το Couyerw, ετρεξα wudvs δια να 1100 
sen vier ‘eu τον αγκωλιαζω, sor Dida, όμως αυτος δή εδυνετο να μυ ἄπο- 
κριγγ. («ζω sudus την Suyatsge τν ζευγητὸν την Tagaxare, καν της 
TAM όλα μὲ TH ὑπαρχωτα, wr ΔµέπΟβΗ να µεταρορφωσγ τον Wier µε εἰς 
την Γρωτην TH µΑΡΦΗΝ. ness AUTH EU MAMBgISe, OTs µπορεί) xees Sivas ἆτοιμεν 
νο το XM LT, ὁμως µε δυω ὑποσχισεις σοιαυτῶς, HYL? ν TNS δωσω τον «υτον 
poe itor δια ar dea, καὶ να της δωσω ελευθερι ap δια ve τιµωρασ; ΕΝ ΜΗΥΗ. owes 
τὸν εμεεξαμιοζᾷωσεν δις τοτοιο σχιμα Χαι γω TIC ὑποσχνθηκα και τα 

Bum Curate. tors «ντη έλαβε» ἵνα ayytion yipacter vigor, (Rave εις το 
Swoler ΕΙΤΕ καποια λογια µενστικα ITuTa γνριζογτως προς TO µοχαζΙοῦ) 
TS UNE, 4 µοσχβθίο, aricHs καὶ sees Φυσικα αληθινον τίτοίο κώ.ως 
Τωρα Φανεζα vo wees Navress τετοιο», ειδι Μη αι Sess arteam es 
TeTapeoePascsves εις Μοῦχαριον 4πο τέχνην MM µοήνι σι πρεσταζο pee Ἔντο 
το νερον 14 ARANS Τη) Φυσικην σὺ µοξφη», Kas TO εἰδδς. καν λέγοντας BUTE 
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σω λογια TH ἐχυσε «arm ro νερο. w te Duevpares ον τω due ἵµνα- 
µορφωση εἰς THY agers Te arScumingy μορφη». και BAWavras εγω τον 
ἐς ητου µε Vier, Το αγκαλίασω, τον έΦιλησα Kas απο THY χαρα) µε 
Cy ive arog εξ αλλν. τα εν νό Εμεταµωρφωςε THD γννσικα Bx US TEY- 
tur την ελαφο). ore BAswers καὶ TESTO Της το εζητισᾳ εγω δια να µε) erase 
οσο» ασχηµεη μετα ταντα ὑπανδρευξα τον ὑιον μὺ pes την Koon su ζευγητα 
κατα την ὑποσχεσιν μή. και μετ ολιγον .αιρον OWE ϱΨυνεβη TY tis μὲ κας 
ϱχήΘευσε»ι ἄντος ἐµισευσε εις {αξιδιο), και ἕως τωζα SECMTHY Tere Χρονος) 
και καµέμειέν έιδησ µη λαμβαρωντος δι avTer, «ποφασισα να δικβα εις 
διαφορὺς sewys εἰ «ναῤήτησυ Te. και peqy avepemirrevepesyes ες adder 
παῦτην THY Yureine με THY ελαφο», THY Pigw mals py oN ὑπωγω. BUTE 
λοιπον αι ἡ Lorogse ped, και τα ντης TUS SAMDY. πως σας Paiveret, ey ενας 
µια Ἱστορια Suupacrn es wapadetes; Avy Το Ttdrwvies. έχεις όλον το 
δικα (δν λοιπον δι χαριν Tu, χαριζω ἕνα Fever awe το (γκληµα τω 
ερ γµατεωτω. 

Eudus ὁ δεντέρος γερω) exe sue τα ὄνω σκυλια γορισι ees Το Τελω- 
vier, Kas τν λέγει. StAw να σε διήγηω sxtsse, owe εσανεβη µεταξν yee 
καὶ τώτων can Sue σκνλω», καὶ ειραι βεβαιος. ότι eres Φάνη πλεον’ αυ- 
µασίωτερο ame setiray ὅπω BROS BAA’ όταν CH mesor, Mee χαριζεις Te 
Swurager τβιτον της TULMAINAS TY memypariTy; λεγει το Τελωνιον. S6- 
Aw σὺ Χαμει το ζήτημα. και αρχισεν é δευτερος Views εἰς τον axerubes σρο- 
mov... AAA ἡ Χαλιμα όταν 6108 σως 6 λησιασιν | Φρα) ETE ὁ βασιλενς 
«μεέλλε να VAY 816 TO σροῦκννηµς TH, και επετα εις το συκβαλιο αφησε 
την δγησ.. ἡ ὁποία Torey sxivart την «εριργειαν τη Βασιλεως, ώστε 
ὁπυ Γπώυµωντας νὰ MELE Τὸ Τελος, wars Ter xaiger ἕως εις τη» έρχοµε- 
yay augeor ἠρερα». SAtwarras ὁ Becues Το; Βασιλεα, owe δεν τον προστα- 
δει κατα τον vosees δια Θκνάτωση την Χδλικαν, ἑνρισκετο εως iar ὑπερβο- 
Άικην χαρα» ὀμοιως Kas ἡ φαάρελια TH. όλοι τη Wararsy, aes όλος ὁ λαος 
πδιὼς εχαέρο» καὶ εαυμαῤον Tay μετα βολην µην (ξενβοντες την «ωτίων. 
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The following specimen is the conclusion of a romance, entitled, 


UNFORTUNATE LOVE, 


HISTORY THE SECOND. 
ΟΡ A CORCYREAN DRAGOMAN OF THE VENETIAN EMBASSY 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The young man, it seems, is deeply i in love with Choropsima, 
whilst Mairai is deeply in love with him. The parents of 
Choropsima are in opposition to every arrangement. Mairam 
does her utmost to persuade Andreas that Choropsima is false, 
and has been seen talking to a young man, the sonof a rich 
Armenian: both she and Andreas are sick at heart with their 
passion. Mairam sends a letter in verse, with which the speci- 
men opens: Andreas rejects it with scorn: she dies, after sing- 
ing a song. The ‘Dragoman’s servant relates, that, passing’ 
Choropsima’s door, he heard the music of a marriage feast: this 
throws him into fits; but recovering, he sings or rather mur- 
murs some verses, and fainting away, expires, without having 
sacrificed to Venus or her son. Choropsima resolves to live sin- 
gle; and the whole concludes with the praise of true love, and 
an anathema against hard-hearted parents. 


H" Μειρεμ δὲ ενΏνς ὁπἩ ἡ yess arnexwonssr, ἠτοιμασε το axedytor pu- 
βασακι ρω το τόελεπη Avderas’ 


Ψνχημω Kup Avdgsa! 
Α» δεν wovng xacvivec, AUTHOH καν gpceres, 
we Sus σε σερ’ 
Και do εχ) ολλον Φιλον, miger Καλως σθι InAor, 
να ξεενσηριν»ω. 
H καν τον αυτο C8, λυπησν µοναχος σοι 
we De ms ΧΑρΙσ ης. 
Και Sav εχεις κανε) 3 ην ὥσαν se6vel, 


να Baewyegus ns. 
Μη Yiveces αίτια μια καθκρα ir 


τα. axepaxeuiSy, 
Γιατί «ποτυγχανεις Sov TeRoy emery artis, 
ees Dera 16 rvendy, 
Άντο σοχασω paver, πως της ζωης τον Χάολο 
Aer ες το εζης, 
Έχω να τον Φίρασω, tye ὅταν σι yarn, 
Με stray mus οξεις. 
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Anes και γνωρίζεις, ots το ντο γιαντιζς, 
μετα χκρας εγω, 

Arya το ximgupsrery, ντ η τον ΥΥΥβά νο, 
πμ Taye 0 «γω. 


AQ ὁ δε το εελεώθε το εβνλωσε καὶ ergs aremacdy ολεγον κέµενὴ ος 
THY Άλινηρ όλην THY PURTS. το δι προι ευῦνς κραζει δια THE βυζασρας της 
την Υτοίσσα nas TY λέγει, Waganarw, ῥήτερω μέν, DeAw os purr ὁπο- 
χβεως, Αν pes Κάμής BUTS, ows Du σε πω. Weed, κορη MY, THs awengive- 
πι ἡ γωτονίσσα, Wes. | Migs By TAY λεγ. sya ηκνσα, dvi FEY te 
Cus εἰς το σαραγι τὸ Ἡρεσβεως vas, Bevesias, και δι apehiSarrw va pry 
Revers και το ΔραγΗμανον te xup Avdptny; ἡ γτονισσα της wxengirerest, 
Μαλισα, τον γνωριζω πολλα καλα. Acer «γαπήσω Vs τον δωκρς BUTS το 
θβασακ και ὕσερον Yas pes Diane ἄποκριση. ὁ Yarevnrre την λέγει, διατι 
MORE μού όχι. αυτο ives Άολλα svBerer. κι ετδι rues te 1 paBacans was 
arixmenct Diredugndeira ὑπο σης ῬΜειριο eeyadws. 

EASuca 4 yureucre Waper ace 6 Το) acshewy Asdgrar το εδωκε το 
ῥ«βασακι και εκοτοςαηκι. «ντος ὃς wigvartas το puharans nas ayer 
Yrwoxwvess To wri τησ κλίνη Kespeaves edaspewnedy wagwutys, βλεκωντας 
Wes ves awe ΤΗ’ Misgips. odes το εζεχισε παριυ»νς λεγῶντας την Υµτοις- 
Oar της 1 μὴ Waeney ηλίου us Ter order τν και τν araPeen διω εκωνην 
ἡ ὁοια Cy ine Weary αίτια τὰ χώρισµι TH wwe την Xegeisas, ces TH 
Stenting της Cans te sudvs δι ows 10s και ακώσῖν wots ἡ γωτοισςο 
ereske καὶ τα ανεφεριν ολα την Μειριμ ἡ oWoss ave την Άνπην της και 
95 ΕΛΣΙσΙ) ελιγδ9νµησε, «δννατησ», tvingwde έχασι tas αισθησις σης 
Say CNET, OWS TiwT TEL εις ποπ ληζιαν. τρεχει evdu¢ ἡ Bugasgaras την 
σριβευ την ταραζω, την βΡιχει pet Ludi, καὶ rls λεν orsyer is τον ἆαντοῦ 
σας και «ρχισι va τρ «γωδηση το «κολνθον fas peters Φωνην teres σγανη 
OWE μολις gtusTO. 


. Taz arbedwes trvate, 
Τα torn βάσανα ee, 
Διάστημα dev διδε», 

Τα αρωτα διν τελών», 
ὃ 


Όλαις ἡ δνστνχµαις 
Σε μενα ϱγηκαν, 
Te pvbercynscerady 
Νιοβη και Exa Bn, 


Ma τι να συντυχαινω, 
Kiavre δια παιδια 


Φλλοι xartis ve πωύηη 
Yiu και παλια µν; 
overs «να γα bles, 
x subug vem Φυερω)όν. 
bad 


WUrvaes σταις iorrogiatss 
εμεηρακτως και Φανιχα). 
«ληθευσαν σὲ μενα 


ὁποιος pes τὴ Dev βλαβω. 


TE ports Φλαπνανῶ) 
ves ζω µε τυρώνια». 
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Opcoss 4 ewragerarn Tuyen Ὄυμον spare, 

Augs REO CTAB Y HSI, σι Aye KY τολὼαφ. 

AQ’ & μὲ fagrurel ite Cony. τι pon nemesis, 

Kane ο wee NaN δω oye συμφωνα. 

Σπολατε sur ζω κά; ὃν ο εχω Tay Biscay με 

κιν rave μακαρι, ve yee γιο χαρ.. 


Τελιώρώντας δι «ντα τα Άογια weds υέκρωθι Telrvorsgey awe το αρ” 
τον nas λίγῶντας Sum Φοζωις το ay µε ararriveyuey awe το Rates της 
καρδιας syirt 3υσμα ts Το έρωτα Αλ, agal¥ce το σωα της τὴ µητρε 
σης 1η δω re τοσο καν Zuces arramenguey myane την’ την «ρχο- 
μυ» δι ἄρεραν ερχονται ὁ δελος τα Φιλὰ poas am” εξω και τον Avyss, σύελεση 
amare ae το σπητι TE τόελεπη Lrivarveye και yxeca Neadera pecines 
ag Cres, aru να UIE KMVMIES γαμος. δυ «πίτελεωσι τον λογον ‘ dere 
xass svbus criety ὁ τό ελεση Ανδρεας 1 λωποψνχμι», srixendy όλος «πο την 
Φπελπισιαν τν στοχαζομινος) ότι πλέον ἡὶ Χοοψιμα tu απεταξυ. ὁ δελος 
δι τριχ, σον veiBu, TOV TAXA, το βειχε, χα ϱεολις Ἅὀννηθη ves 6λθη 
eduyer tis Ter ἑαυτον te. sites δε agyses 1a TeMyyRETH, 4 καλλιον TA Te 
ree peuseesey ve «κολυθον. 


pes nararruces ο Lubes, 
pov 4Φανισέ Το ήθος. 
κ εμενα yanpes ὡς Ashes. 


Te wyyWuxer συ ἡθοςν 
Κατω στιγμών το Antes 
Η ζωημυ uy wrse pubes 

ee 
Ay! ax! ax! — - - χο ή - 
Narre τὸ xogpipe Tegal sy 
Και ὁ έρως μὲ τροµαζα, 
Kale ov paren ps σφαζω, 
Την καρδίαν uy παρ) 


wwe καθε peixgor vats 
Sucvacrestwbus pes rales. 
σην xeghiapy την bewacis. 


ῥώτηκα, την vs wesbessrts; 
Kas evry απελσιοκων xs eid τον ερ6τω χαρη, 


Τοκορίµει σὺ προσρε,. 


Δε εξενρα τι το vera, 

Ax tex! cing! — --- - 

Και aD ὁ το srtAuwesy, ελ εσε παλι ες Asswobusesay, xml ρε OFTOS TY 
Tur axes 0 τον βοηθηση, κατιλυτυ τον Bier τν δλέΒνως ριητὲ τη Αφροδίτη 
pure τῳ yin της θνσιαν προσσιγκω». 

Την ερΧορεενην δὲ ἡμεεραν Το ὀµεαςθε αι ὁ σζελεπη Στιπ αγας και ἡ κορη 
TY καν perivenrar ows δὲν ὀπρολ«βον το πρωγκα.. ἡὶ Χορυψιμα δι κατα 
Φολλα tAveute Jaxevers. aan’ ες pteoras’ artiste να τον Bonbacy wAser 
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δν npewee soar’ εις «νταβη) δε της wiorys τν «γάπης awiParies να ΜΗ 
και ὤντη πίστη ayes SeraTs αποφευγκσα nals έρωτα και ετζικαι τα 
Tele ὑποκειρινα, verigntyxe warns vagus καί ευφίβσννης καί πασης 
ισθητης ἠδονης diss τον πιστον έρωτα, ὁπυ Syer, Kas ΨΥ 2 παραδγμεαν 
pores καθαρως poy wyanes ts Τους Lits καὶ θυγατέρας, xaxe δι φερσιµατος 
THY OVA, οἱ ὁποιοι Weexesvyy τον Jararey των yLwy THs των δµσιδαιµοθιών. 





Glossary of some Words in the Specimenofa Romaic Romance. 


Ῥκβασακε, a note; sfsrsxn, Mister, Signior; {aeversyrvde. | make 
manifest; τά γιαντιζως, thou sufferest; βυῥαστρα. A NUPSE; γετονίσσας, 
a neighbour; sscpes, tell me; σαρωγι, the paluce; Zudi. vinegar; wuvesy 
ἐ. ο. ws ενα Where are; yusery. full, filled; execs, bid farewell; 
σπητι, the house; zarayracw, has reduced; xogesue, my body; ναζε 
affection, movement; radu, promises. 


_ The title of the book containing the Romance, is as follows: 
«The effects of Love, or Ethicoerotic History, with Poktical 
Songs. Put together in the vulgar dialect for the gratification and 
delight of Yeung Gentlemen; and dedicated to the Most Noble 
Archon, Magior, &c. &c. Stephen Yannoviki—Vienna, 1793. 
From the Hellenic Press of George Ventote.” 


= 
ROMAIC ECHO SONG*. 
H’ χὼ wines Taye ποῖονν tly ἐκεῖνο +3 παιδίον 
Ο πῦ ῥίητει ἐλευδέρας, σαϊτιαῖς sis κάνε µέρος; 
κ (E"PNE) 

Mig’ ἀλήδεια ely ixnivos πῶρ οἱ wud: τῶν Ελλήνων, 
Ως ἐράνιον τὸν λέγον μὲ Seve συγκαταλέγνν; 

(Μγιν) 
Μα δὲν κάνει way τὸ τραὺµα ο φαῖς καρδαῖς ὡς µίγα Ναῦμαν 
Q's & ἆχανγωδας paren wi xad’ ἕνα ἁποκάμνεί, 

; (κάμει) 


, 


9 That the metre of this song may more distinctly be seen, it has been 
thought advisable to insert the accents, although for the reason before 
given, those marks are omitted in the Romaic specimens of any conside- 
rable length. 9 


Α΄ραγι τί προξοιη, 
Πάντοτε νὰ mas πεεραζφ, 


Elves xi ἄλλη νυραννία, 


Ἡ' σαν αὐτὴ χάμμία, 


Thoia ely’ αὐτὴ εἶπέ την, 
Σιά να μάἈνν τὸν φονία, 
Nat 


Καὶ αὐτὴ shy τυραννία, 
O'wi πόλεμος dv λάχν, 


λ ve ῃ 34 
Kas woiov cvovrgopey va εχὺ 
wee 


Τόσον ὁπΏ να Ναυμάζη, 


- Tage πίμε ἵνα si χον, 
Ε᾽λαλῦσες ty πρὸς iva, 


Na ὁ ριχος ἀπεκρίδη, 
E' pus λέγυν κάμνει vase 
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Sig αὐτὸ Owe κινεῖνι 
καὶ work δὶν ἡσν χάζει. 

(χαάζει) 
καὶ χειρότερη παιδεία, 
FAY σκληρότητα ὁμοίαι . 
(μοια) 
παντα χῦ φανέρωσὲ την, 
πάλννς καὶ propas γονία, 

(vie) 
τί λὲς va YY σνντροφίαν, 
να μὴν τάκη KV μονά rm. 

(vd xn) 
Vik νὰ ἡμπορὴ νάντίχν 

ὃν 
6 xad’ ele » άνασενα ly 
, (να) 
ὅσα πρότερον μὲ Ὦχον, 
tig τὸν ϱἰ χον τὸν καν’ ἵνα 
. (ive) 

wapeuduc iss yupyate. 
µία view veexy νάζι. 

(vets) 


The Romance and the Echo Song are a complete specimen of 
the modern Greek, such as it is spoken at this day, with all its 
contractions, combinations of words, and other barbarisms. The 
following pages will convey a more favourable notion of the style 
to which the learned of the Romaic writers are able to raise 
their degraded language. 


THE SPEECH OF PHORMIO. 
From the Romaic Thucydides. 

BAsray rev φοβο» ο ardess στρατίωται, του ποιον sere die το πλήθος 
ταν πὀλεμέων. σας εχραζα δια vee σας πληροφορησω; ὁτι δν Weiwss ves Φε- 
Bacds τα µη atic PoBs’ καθοτί αυτοι οἱ πολημιθι, πρωτο peer swesdy ενι- 
κηθησαν αΡοτερο wap. ἡμω» καί WY ταντῳ EER γνωριζασι και MUTE, ὅτι 
ὃιν εχωσι Ta mute προτερήκατα wees Ayes, ἑτοιμασαν τον πολναριµον 
συτον στολθη καὶ δὲν ετολµήσν» να ἑλθωσν KAD ἡμῶν ΕΠΙ ΤηΡιζομΙοι Ee 

Vor. II. 3] 
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β'σσοτερον sg Yn στρατιώτη’ δα ἔπρας ἐμπειριω τῶν) are) κ «νεα 
feeror ες αυτής η andere swesdn γιχώσι τολλακές ες τας wiv operas’ τιν” 
Sy στοχαὀοντα ort States xaveglwon το (διον καὴ ἐν τας ρανµαχιας- 
ντο ὁμῶς Av λογῳ δικαιῳ ανηκ.ι Τοσ9ν πΑρισσοτέρον κατα TO παρφν is NMOL, 
ὁσον ἐκμνοί καυχώντα: tis τον πολέμον της ἔηρας «Επειδη κατα την covdeceey 
avepeDi Boras διν μας vwietiosy παντελώς) οὐτις δι ἑκατέροι ἑκατερων αν 
διαφοροις πραγµασιν MEWU COTE LOS, EXEIFOS MEY Hig THY τας τικ) της m1 opeg~ 
Χιας tees Os εις ση) εµεπειρια» της νδυµαχιας. ὄεται να ὑπερτέρωμευ TOE 
πο Wager tis THY TOAMAD. καί Rees Έντοις οἱ Λακεδαιριον θέ) οἱ OW οἱδἱ δια την 
δια» Jota» καν ὑποληψιν IVETE την Hyesonar THY BAADY συµµαχω), πα” 
ζ«κ σι Sis TOY Φ9λίμεον THs πιρισσοτερὰς µε Kiar, Yoois νά αναδεχωσιν 
ἑκκσιως του κινδννον καφοτι αρ δὲν εβικζοντον δὲν ετολµεκσαν νά ελθωσιν 
εκ δευτερη sis πολερον. εν ὁ Εκ ήσαν ΕΓροτίρον UP ἡμῶν κατα κρατος 
µη λοιπον. en Φοβιισθε την TOAMEY αυτο) πολυ δι περισσοτερο) και βεβαιο” 
tiger φοβο προζωετο εσιις εις UTES κα.οτί Kas TES Θικήσατε Weorsgers 
πάν Bees Τύτοις στοχαῥονταιι ors Oy Φελέτε LITICTAIN εις BUTES, «ν as 
MAWICETE να κατορωσητε κατ αύτων {κ διυτερν την Vinny swede οἱ πνρισ- 
σοτιροι THY αν θωπῶν, ὁσοι KIVEITAL KUTA TIVES, διν πιςευκσι τοσον εἰς TAS 
χρδιας ΤΗ) τολροήν Ικαθως 0 ad a µας vy τῳ παροντι) ὁσου ες τη 
ὑπιρῤβαλληεσαν δνναμιν αλλοι όμως. Ores TKS 4 αντασι με posecy δυναιεεν 
ὑποδεεστεραν πάρα πολνιχαι WH τάυτῳ χῶρι6 να ναι βιαςυος, «τιπαρα 
ταττονται κατ αυτων ὡς WAngePognsrver βιβαιως sis THY ς3εροτητα της 
χαρδιας THY. τὰ ὁπδια αυτα φοχαζοµιοι οἱ Sy Sos µας. περισσοτερὀν µας 
Φοβκνται δια Τὸ πδαλογὼς ὑπ οδιεςτερον ἠριων Ραυτικο», παρα av Μχοµ 
εν FOAOY KVAS OD Άβος TOP 6όλον αυτων καί προς τότοις WAAR σέατοπιδα 
ωδακεον VEE NLEEDCE ύπο µιας θλΙγώτιρας δυνάμεως. Άθδλλακις ευ δια σον 
4 πνριον της TART INAS, soSeors δι και δια την διλιαν τα ὁποια να dve 
ἑλάστωματα αλλοτρια 3 /Τέλως THY σηµείρὸν His ἡμας. HE τοσο) Hye, ὁσον 
το 67” εµοι δὲν 3ελὼ σνΥΚΡΟΤΗσΗ Tov πθλίμον pelos S15 Το ΦΕΥο, μήτε SEAM 
πλευση ever τὰ κολπν καθοτι γνωριζω ὁτι καὶ ςυοχῶρία δὲν συµόφερεε εἰς 
"να µικρον TOAD CLLWUUSOY κάν ἑλαφρον εἰς τον WAU, ves ΡΙΚΗΤΟ. ΕΡΦΥΤΙΟ) ες 
ἕνα φᾳολυσριμο was GVM ITHIOY λάυτικον. Επ Μη LEMTE Ve ὀθμήση Tis BEX 
βαλλων «ατα το deer δὲν δυνατον µε θλιπω) µακρθ»εν τήν ταξ τω) πολε- 
AOD ENTE πωλιν νά Bra wENTR OMIT κατα την Kesey δια την wuxvetyTe 
των εχθων KEL Την SOY OLED TH TORE λαι Wars μήτε να δια ιρ«ση τες, 
δικσχιζων την TAY των ϱΝΚΝΤΙΩΡ. Τί ”αλω να ixisenly οπισώ τα 
Sr οι Lives Άβότερηματα ives Φολὺ ἔκκπειρς xa ελαφρὰ εις τον TAD. arr" 

έπεται ok ανάγκης νὰ χαταντησή 1 vevucyse us Taki πεζοµαχιας ve 
ποιον eupePiges marisa ts Te Worvagstuey savTIxeD. ὡς τοσον igh τύτω» 


θὰ 
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9ελὼ ΦΡο)Τισῃ oye over το ὄννωτον. satis OF ΦνλατὝοστες την Take σας 
ἑκαστος επι των vewy διχεσθε τας παραγγελίας µίτα Ἄροθυμιας, καὶ µε” 
Ase 69 ὁ τὸ δια στηµεαε; εξ s θελε, γη ᾿ Άροσβοµεη TS απ ολερες. tives λγον’ 
iwave δε εις τον αγωνα Φυλαξατε «νΑγκαιως ένταξιαν καὶ cman τα 
Owes συκφῳνσι καὶ ες παν ειδος HOAME, και περισσοτερον εις το είδος της 
Ῥκυµακιας. και WMITIMINTE γύναιως Sig τας εχθές κατα THY shiny των 
οεπιρασμίνων κατορθΜµατων σας 40”ΤΗ ἡ Huse Mas παρασταινει ive ph 
YeACY «γῶνα 4 να CHXT MEY ὀλοπληρως την ελπίδα των Πελοποννησιωρ' 
awe Τη «λασσῶν, 4 ra naw THs Α.)ηναιὰς να Φοβώνται περισσοτερον | 
yee µη Stendact Te βασίλΜΟΥ της Saracens "και Τέλος Τάντων «ναφιρω εως 
την μνημη» σας εκ δεντερν. OTs EIXNTATE Τὸ ΠΤρΙσσΟΤιΓΟΡ µέρος αυτων καὶ 
αἱ ψυχαι των νικητών δὲν σννηθιζ σι να εφοβμεωσιν µς TKS ἰδιες κιδννες 
εν δευτερω όμοιώς pos την δια» TeApeny και προθυλια» 
Hist. hb. ii. cap. v3. p. 209. 





A suspicion that I may appear not to have given their due 
weight to the numerous translations of the modern Greeks, has 
induced me to insert the foregoing extract from the Romaic 
Thucydides, printed at Vienna in 1805. This work is the com- 
position of Neophytus Lucas, a Greek, who resided, and, as J 
believe, still lives at Vienna. It is in ten volumes, and besides 
having the original on one side, and the translation on the oppoe 
site page, contains also a subjoined commentary to facilitate the 
study of the historian. Neophytus hus prefixed a dedication in 
Hellenic to Dositheus, Metropolitan of Wailachia, which com- 
mences with an invocation of Phoebus Apollo, and Theinis—— 


Keel Doifeg Απόλλων ἀξιοῖ, καὶ Θέμις καὶ δίσποινα δικαιοῖ, Πανρώτατε 


Δέσποται τῶτό σοι τὸ λιτόν. ὁσον ἐκ τῶν ἐμῶν πόνων. προσενεχήναι. The 
translator has also prefixed a short detall reietive to his author, 
and the excellence of his history: of which the following short 
specimen will not only show the Hellenic style, but the acknow- 
ledged deficiency of the modern Greeks. 


Ὅρων γαρ τες ty Evawxy arrcyivisc. coor pty tarenvras wigs το ery 
γραφίο, csay δὲ em spesAssesy παι Φιλομκθμαν wees τη βιβλον swidsisavre 
TUVTNY. πολλακές Eg THY {αυτών ἑκαστου KAITOS UX SUTTEYWS os FAUSS ὡς 
αυτοι £69 ὠμολογησαω, pitaPeacartic γλωσσαν και sxdorris ἐς Φως) 
NOL AVOERY Ατιχνως xed cee IMT YOY. Sys THY ἡμετερῶν TOETOY προ” 
BATS WY 0IThs ζυγγραφια. Ob POLY ΔΥ 69:89 όλως. ὄέτις ποτε Θνκιδίδης yar 
Dosey wy τοις Ἐλλησι 66 δὲ was εὔδοτες Desxn cursyerse- ώστε καί χβησθαι 
αμφιλωβως, ἑμαντέλιγμον O60 ἐν Άθλλοις Te πζαγµα όλως olaseres, sits 


΄ 
η 
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φινίς αν TUARLICTO και IY eNTAITe, όντως επιπολαίως KELLY YOU TO τν 
λογᾶν sd SUTVY HS, as tucuter witha, dors ponder os TALKS «υτων. perxes 
δω», αποβιρισθαι λιο 4 μη δι την αρχ ὅτως Urey, πεχειρησω τν 


Weary paves ώψασθαι. 

A note attached to this Preface shows me, that in an enume- 
ration of the learned men amongst the Greeks, should be men- 
tioned a physician, resident, it seems, at Vienna, Silvester 
Philites, a friend and encourager of Neophytus, who concludes a 
panegyric of him by exclaiming affectionately, As Zw πατερ" 
Torwrer sity Πιν δικα υς Αχαιών: ux’ od Η Ὅμηρῳ µαλλον αξιον περί 
Nicrogess 9 spees Ταυτα TIE σὃν Dir’ ἶταιρι es: 1 Viator sey λεγίσθαι. == 

Besides the Mhucydides, I take the opportunity of mentioning; 
that there is in Greece, though rarely to be met with, a spirited 
translation of the Gierusalemme Liberata, and that a Romaic 
Epictetus with notes, has the character, with a friend of mine in 
whese judgment I must have every confidence, of being a very 
creditable performance. I have also now before me Hsop’s Fa- 
bles; Erophile, a pastoral drama, by George Chortachi, a Cretan, 
the Coryftheus of focts, printed at Venice in 1772; and the new 
Robinson Crusoe; all of them belonging to the Hon. Frederic 
North, whose collection of Romaic books at Zante, Constantino- 
ple, and England, amounts, as J understand, nearly to a thousand 
volumes. Notwithstanding, however, the number and the merit 
of the Romaic literati, in spite of the large schools of Constanti- 
nople, Joannina, Aia-Balé, Nea Moni, and Kidognis, and with a 
due respect for the labours of the Venetian and Austrian presses, 
I must repeat my original assertion, that there ia no diffusion of 
knowledge in Greece. 

When Mons. Villoison was at Athens he discovered an inscrip- 
tion, which he showed to the dasca/os or school master of the city, 
who assured him that it was not in the Greek language; first, be- 
cause he himself could not read it; and, secondly, on account of 
its making mention of certain games called Nemean, which 
never were heard of i in ancient Greece*. 


Vol. I. p. 35. Tothe notice of the libraries inthe Levant,] should 
add, thata Greek of the name of Mano, who has a house near 
Buyukdere, on the shores of the Bosporus, has a very valuable 
and large collection of books, partly there, and partly at Yassi. 

In addition also to what I have asserted of the language and lie 
terature of the modern Greeks, I beg to subjoin, that in saying 
that the Romaic was not an established tongue until a century 
after the Turkish conquest, I mean distinctly, that the actual 


5 L’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xlvii. ps 308. 


ο 
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language of the Greeks of the present day cannot be traced high 
er than that period. The Body of the Greek Chemists in the 
King’s library at Paris, written in 1478, which J presume to be 
as old as the translation from Boccacio, or the Belisarius, whose 
date [ do not know, is said to be written in the vulgar tongue; 
but the Iliad in trochaics, of which I have seen a much earlier 
copy than that of Pinelli (mentioned by Harris), dated in 1528, 
and edited by one Nicolaus Lucanus, isalso said in the program- 
me to the volume, to have been written formerly in the vulgar 
tongue— 


ΟΜΗΡΟΥ ΙΛΙΑΣ META. ΒΛΗΘΕΙΣΑ ΠΑΛΑΙ EIZ KOINHN 
γλώσσαν όν δὲ Diogu Siow, καὶ διωτιθνίσα συντόμως καὶ κατὰ βιβλίων 
καθ ῶς ¢: ἔχει ἡ TS ὍμΏρν βιβλοςν παρὰ Νικολάν τὸ Λεκάνω κ.τ.λ. 

‘Mr, Harris has by some iadvertency dated the Pinelli Llomer 
one hundred years too early, having put 1540 instead of 1640 
(«. κ. y-); and he says that the work was probably some centuries 
earlier, which may be collected also from the above-quoted 
phrase. Since then that style in which the trochaic Iliad is writ- 
ten, is called by Nicolaus Lucanus the vulgar tongue, it may be 
necessary to see whether the composition is altogether Roznaic, 
ar only that depraved language which bears more resemblance to 
the Hellenic than to the present Greek. An insertion of a few lines 
from any portion of the work, will show that the Iliad is not writ- 
ten in Romaic; and it will be quite conclusive to observe, that 
the editor in 1528 prefixed a glossary, in which certain Aard or 
Homeric words contained in the poems, are explained in the 
common dialect*; so that what was xo: γλὠσσα at One time, was 
to be rendered at another in the vulgar tongue, in order to be- 
come intelligible; a plain proof that the words xo yawera, Were 
used by the contemporaries of Nicolaus Lucanus, to signify that 
the language was not Hellenic. At the same time I must avow, 
that the trochaic Iliad uses the auxiliary verbs in the composition 
of the future and past tenses, and dispenses with the simple infi- 
nitive; a circumstance which leads me to suppose, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Harris as to its antiquity, that it is written 


after the time of the Chiliads. The grief of Achilles for the loss 


ef Patroclus, is told in the following strains. Antilochus exclaims, 


O01 A’ χιλλεῦ ἀχύσεις νῦν χαχίστην ἀγγελίαν 
Ἆτις να μὴ τι χε γένη, , χεῖται Πάτροκλος ὃ φίλος 
3 4 1» ’ You ” 
ες THY γην ἀπονα μένος, και τα έλαµηρα σν OWAR 

e 1 & ® - , 4 4 , 
© Ύρασυς έλαβε έχτωρν νυν πιστίιυω να τον φέρουν 


* Kai aude t ἐισὶν iv τὰ βέβλω τολλαὶ λέξως δηναῖν ὃ nyouy ὄμηρικαὶ, ἐγίνιτο καὶ 
wivak, tv ὦ πίνακι, ἔνρήσεις ταύτας τὰς ὁμηρικᾶς λέξεις ἁπλὸς εξηγηµεένας. — Program: 
ma to the Homer. 


4 
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&t ἀργεῖοι te ἔσένα, λέγει ἀντίλο χος TOUT H 

_ πὸν δὲ ἆ χιλλέα τότε σχότος καὶ MEY AW ADAH 
τὸν ἐσκέχασι τὸν aSAtoy di ἀντὸν τὸν συντρογοντν 
µιτὰ δύο τν δέ σὰ χέρια ° En tiie γῆς youn λαμβανὲι 
καὶ τὴν κεφαλην κονίζει ὡς ἂν ἔιχασι συν”δειαν 
ὅταν ὕσαν λυχνρένι x” bie τῶν yw κανισας τότε 
τὸ ὡραῖον πρόσωπον τν hor yuve κ᾿ εµολυνέτο 
τὴν Lavon re δὲ κόµην * ikaviowa Sia τὴν λυ πην 


Such poetry may be thought worthy of the vignette accompa- 
nying the description, 


hire 





# 
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reader will discern a difference between the style and language 
of these verses and those οἱ the Romance, and, until a sight of 
the Belisarius, or any other book of early date, shall make me 
alter my opinion, | must revert to my original position, that the 
Romaic may be supposed to have assumed its present form some- 
whut about a hundred years subsequently to the Turkish con- 
quest. 





POETRY. 


Vol. II. p. 39. The generality of the Romaic poems are in the 
fifteen-syllabled measure, or divided into eight anu seven sylla- 
bles, and so composed of stanzas of four lines instead of distiches, 
but exactly of the same metre. ‘This kind of verse was originally 
desiyned tor tetrameter iambic catalectic; and Forster in his 
Essay on Accent and Quantity (p. 126), has selected two speci- 
mens of similar verses from Aristophanes and 7 erence. 


Ως ἡδὺ καινοῖς πράγµασιν καὶ δεξίοες ὁμειλεῖν 

Καὶ τῶν καθεφώτων νόμων ὑπερρονείν δύνασθαιὲ. 

Nam si remittent quippiam Philumenz dolores 
Quot commodas res attulif quot autem ademi curas. 


Of which the Latin is the best and closest, and the same as 
these English verses: 


Pll climb the frosty mountains high, and there Pll coin the weather; 
1Ἠ tear the rainbow from the sky, and tie both ends together. 


Primatt goes further than Forster in his defence of accents, 
and contends that the Greek acute had a lengthening power ὃς” 
‘longing to it. How otherwise could Plautus have read Φίλιππος 
and @d:deesees; Philipptis and Phedrémis? How could Ovid have 
said, 


strictumque Orionis ensem, 


except that he obeyed the antepenultimate accent of *OQ¢/uvec? 
Ausonius also makes id6'4, éremiis, and tétragénd, dactyis, be- 
cause ἔδωλα. ἔρημεος» and τετράγωνος, had their antepenuitimates 
long. The English, in saying ot. Heléna, and idéa, are not regu- 
lated by the former quantity of those words, but by the accentua- 

. tion; as are the Italians in their pronunciations of words ending 
id ia, as fhilosofhia. ‘Vhe metre of all the modern European lan- 
guages is a metre of accent, not quantity. 
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To this it may be some sort of a reply, that we know from the 
experience of our language, that accentuation, or etressy the 
effect of it, varies according to whim and fashion. the word man- 
kind, which, in Pope, 19 equally long in the last and first syllable, 
is in several poets prior to his age, long only in the frst. A few 
years ago every once pronounced nabob as it is given in the 
Rumbold epigram, ending 


‘And sternly answer’d πα-δοδ.’ 


There is no reason to suppose, that although the rules for ac- 
centuation were more certain and defined than our own, they 
were not occasionally affected by any of the circumstances which 
change our pronunciation: and if the Greek poets had followed 
‘the accents, or had allowed their acute to have a lengthening 
power, is it not likely that in some words there would have been 
a difference between the writers of different ages? Would not 
there have been a few instances of a syllable which is long in one 
being short in another, or vice versa? Besides, since the known 
effect of an obedience to accentuation produced the Cbiliads of 
Tzetzes, how came it, if accents had always a similar force, that 
none of these verses were written in former ages? It 1s true, that 
Dionysius has talked of that faulty species of poetry which is si- 
milar to prose*, but it by no means appears from this, that there 
was amongst the ancient Greeks a separate sort of vulgar. poetry, 
like the political verses. The critic alludes to that poetry, which 
as Aristotle says of the verses of Empedocles, resembled Ho- 
mer’s on/y in the metre*; or to those versus senari? of the comic 
writers, of which Cicero has observed in his Orator, that they 
are so like discourse, that the number and verse can scarcely be 
perceived. He does not say that they have not verse or number; 
and Horace, talking of the same poetry, tells us how it differs 
from prose— 


. 
΄ 








pede certo 
Differt sermoni sermo merus. 


The scholiast on Hephestion, has been adduced by Forster, to 
prove that the erixes λογοιιδὴς, Was a species of political verse; but 
I shall observe, that the instance brought by this writer, con- 
vinces us to the contrary — 


Ἵππες καὶ ξανθὰς ixerey καὶ πιτήκοντο. . 
This is prosaic, but nothing to the purport of the vulgar poetry 
© Μηδες χαὶ ὑπολαμβανετω µε ἀγνοεῖν, ὅτι καχία ποιήµατος ἡ καληµίν» Λογσέιδεια 
δοκεῖ τις ἔιναι, x. τ. A—sect. 26, 
{ "Oudiv γὰρ κοινόν ἐστιν Ὁμήρῳ καὶ Εμπεδοκλεῖ, πλὴν τὸ wir por. 


® 
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ef the Chiliads; nor would any proof, except the finding of 
several consecutive lines, in which the accent regulated the 
metre, be sufficient to establish the antiquity of the measure 
in question. 

It would be tedious to give specimens of the various Ro- 
meic metres, which are diversified according to the tunes 
and dances to which the poetry is applied. The charm of a 
gingling rhyme is never neglected ; and most of the fifteen- 
syllabled songs, even when not divided into quatrains, in the 
manner of the English distich before quoted, rhyme at the 
eighth as well as the last syllable. By the following cotza- 
kias, which I have translated literally, we may judge of the 
taste of the modern Greeks, and from the last stanza, shall, 
I think, form no unfavourable opinion of it. 


COTZAKIAS. 
Tov upavoy καμγω χαρτι If all the ocean were of ink, 
Την Φολασσαν peaurs ___ And paper all the skies, 
Να γραφω τα ric net ina Should [ attempt to write my woes, 
Kas ολα day x0 pS aves _ They never would suffice. 
᾿Ίσας Sappuc x’ ay µ apyndne You hope, when you deny me thus, 
Tac Sera xitpivien To make me wan with wo; 
Ταβοφαλακι Sayer But I, thy passion to provoke, 
Δία ve ση Φωμονίσο Like violets fair will grow. 
Kuwapiecan: us υφνλο My lofty cypress, hear me speak, 
Σκυψε γα σε λαλισω And bend thy head so high ; 
"By due λογία va, σ επ Two words alone I ask, and then 
Και awsvea ζεγυχ]σω Will be content to die. 


This specimen of the alternate verses of the modern 
Greeks, which they repeat for a continuation, and with no 
other connexion than that they all have some reference to 
love, is inserted in Dr. Pouqueville’s account of the Morea, 
which contains also one of the songs which are sung by the | 
leaders of the Romaic dances, and repeated afier the chory- 
phzus by the whole string of the performers. At each verse 
or strofihe, as Dr. Pouqueville calls it, some change takes 
place in the figure or footing of the dance. He gives it the 
name of the Romate: Ranz de vache. 


Κορ) µαλαμάτοωια pe ΜΥ maiden of gold! my beautiful 
s. 


Kas peapyapet apavie μὲ ώς ! 
Kapavess τους νέους nes yaipourtas e young all delighted, thy pre- 
sence survey ; 3 - 


* Μαργαριταρσία us, literally, of pearis. Hibernice, my jewel. 
Vou. II. 3K . 
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Τους γθβους και Tpe Aasvourras The aged entranc’d, look their wis- 
~ dom away. 
Καμνεις nab µε TOV opPayo - I too must despair, as I find thee 
so cruel; 
TMare μαχαίρι γα σφαγω Then bring me a dagger, a lover te 
slay. 
Σιωπή) oppare un σβαδεσει . Peace, pitiful boy, why tell us of 
killing ? 
Kas απ᾿ opgcoppsass µονοιαζισε - These charmers should ne’er be the 
~ cause of thy sorrow: 
K’ susie va Bou ΤΗΥ geposcer We'll bring thee another, since 
‘this is unwilling, 
Τον κορν ots ζευρομεν Another much’ fairer and kinder, 
to-morrow. . 


The copy in Pouqueville has many faults, and appears to 
have been taken down by some one unacquainted with the 
Romaic pronunciation, or, it is very probable, by a Greek ig- 
norant of the spelling of his own language. I should mien- 
tion, that a great many words which are in common use, are 
. hot contained in the Romaic dictionaries. Beso and ysegs are 
not in Ventote.* One might almost suspect them to be the 
French vous and ennuiez. It is nearly impossible to make out 
some of the words, through the barbarous contractions and 
unions with which they are obscured. The %2, which is 
sometimes Joined with the next verb, seems the sign of the 
future tense, as 3 +7, I will become. — 

I shall leave every one to make his own comments upon 
the specimens of the Romaic before given; but I cannot 
help noticing Mr. Villoison’s opinion on this subject, as that 
learned person has paid a critical attention to the language, 
not only in the libraries of the French capital, but in the Le- 
vant, where he travelled with Mr. de Choiseul Gouffier, and 
was sent upon a mission by Louis XVI. in search of MSS. 
Mr. Villoison, in the researches which he read at the French 
Academy of Inscription on the 12th of May, 1772, delivers 
a decided opinion, that the Romatc is but a dialect of the an- 
cient Greek; and he enlarges upon the utility of paying 
more attention to it than had yet been bestowed upon the 
language. For the study of Hellenic manuscripts, a know- 
ledge of the Romaic is indispensable. “ Souvent on trouve,” 


* The dictionary does not include these words; it contains, how- 
ever, the definition of that hateful animal a Tory. Τοιγ-- Ὄνομα εν 
Αγγλία cay owadear Kagoas Β. yur ds τῶν oraday uc "Avauc. Tory—dn 
England, the name for the partizans of Charles I. but now of a partizan 
of the court. 

¢ Alors il n’est qu’un dialecte de ancien Grec.—Page 64, tom. 
Xxxviii. ?/Académie des Inscriptions, &c. 
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he says, dans un manuscrit Grec, une date, un remarque, 
qui. indique son age, loriginal d’apres lequel il a été copié, le 
nom de celui qui I’a transcrit, ou de ceux a qui il a appar- 
tenu, et le lieu ov il a έιό découvert: c’est en Grec. vulgaire 
que ces particularités qui peuvent étre de conséquence sont 
écrites.” 

Following up his notion that the Romaic is a dialect of the 
Hellenic, he brings as proof, that some ancient roots may be 
discovered in the vulgar tongue of the modern Greeks, 
which are not to be found in the extant works of the ancient 
writers. In Hesychius, Suidas, Eustathius, and the Etymo- 
logicon Magnum, 7αθος and vee signify humid. Nugsuc, Nagnt- 
δες, and Nugior, a sea-god, the water-nymfhs, and a sort of plant 
which, according to Dioscorides, grows in marshy places ; 
all these, as well as the two adjectives, were originally form- 
ed from Ngov, water, the modern Greek word; so that the 
Jine in Lycophron, #7 xSovee vagess µυχοις, does not mean in ter- 
re humiibus, as usually translated, but Aumidie recessibus. The 
extreme antiquity of many Romaic terms cannot be denied. 
Apollonius in. his dictionary, and Hesychius, mention that the 
work «θανος, had amongst the Persians the signification of 
. royal tents. Now in modern Greek, seer, is the canopy of 
an altar. There is however in French a similar phrase—le 
ciel du lit. Indeed Mons. Bonamy* observes, that the lan- 
guage contains many expressions which could only be derived 
from the French, and probably from the period of the Latin 
conquest; and he even thinks the indeclinable participles, 
such 45 γδαφοντας, Acasytas, writing, Seaking, deduced from 
the same source ; a notion successfully combated by Villoi- 
son. Mons. Villoison discovered amongst the Tzacones, in 
Mania, the language of the ancient Dorians, the dialect of 
Pindar and Theocritus.t The whole body of his proofs I 
have not seen; but I shall remark, and I trust without pre- 
sumption, upon one asserted fact relative to pronunciation, 
on which much stress has been laid. This is the use of the 
Sigma for the Theta, which is said to prevail amongst the 
Maniotes. 

The speech of the ancient Lacedemonians differed in some 
respects from that of the rest of Greece, and, amongst other 
particularities, they pronounced *«¢7s ose for Tag Servs Ste, and 
σιων for Sem, as may be seen in that comedy of Aristophanes | 
entitled Lysistrate. Villoisan, it should be seen, advances 
this fact, not only to prove his general assertion respecting 


* L’Académie des Inscript. tom. xxiii. p. 250; tom. xxxviii. p. 61. 
{ Ibid. tom. xlvii. p. 284. 
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the preservation of the Doric dialect in Mania, but in an ar- 
gument against the antiquity of the usual pronunciation of 
modern Greece.* It is nothing, says he, that you prove the 
modern sound to be like the Laconisn; for the Laconian was 
different from the rest of Greece. Upon which the editor of 
the memoirs well observes, “ Peut étre les Grecs seront-ils 
satisfaits de )’aveu qu’au moins leur prononciation actuelle est 
Ja méme que celle des anciens:Lacons.” It would be well 
for the argument, if the sound of the Sigma was confined by 
Villoison to the Mainotes, which, however, it is not} for he 
allows that the Athenians call their town Asini. Now I was 
three monthsin Athens, and never heard it so called ; on the 
contrary, the © was to my ears a complete O 7h. The ori- 
gin of the mistake will soon appear. To prove the antiquity 
of this stdidation, if I may so call it (which, according to his 
OwD account, was, we see, not confined to the Laconians), 
Mr. Villoison quotes Eutychius, who died Patriarch of Alex- 
andria in 940, and who wrote a history in Arabic, edited, with 
a Latin version, by Pococke in 1658.—In this history the 
Greek Yhetas are represented by an Arabic Zee (θνοδοσιος, ig 
Tseodosius-—©0s, is Tseos), which, says he, is equivalent to 
the English 74, and which it may be, but still will have no 
sound of the Sigma. Since Mr. Villoison does not know 
how the English of the present day pronounce their letters, 
he cannot be expected to teach.us what sound the ancient 
Greeks gave to the character of their alphabet. Neverthe- 
less, I was naturally very eager to know the opinion of such 
a scholar on the disputed point of the pronunciation ; and 
from what I can collect of his way of thinking, in the Anec- 
dota Greca, and in the Memoirs of the Academy. it appears 
to me, that he is, on the whole, against the antiquity of the 
present common method; for he replies to the indefinite 
praises of De Guys and others on the softness of the Ro- 
maic, that such a quality is by no means a proof of its cor- 
rectness and antiquity——car adoucir une frononciation eet sou- 
went Paltérer. He does not believe that Crusius, who travel« 
led from the year 1394 to 1427,* could have heard the words, 
Ρυλογί wove Leow), and ο Osos εὐλογπω σενα», pronounced efiogi 
' mena desfoia, and 9 theos efflogito senam ; for he might have 
written it in his own German fashion. This seems to me 
very improbable: he was writing Latin, and wished to con- 
vey in that language the sound of the words to his ears. He 
agrees that the 5 had lost its sound in the time of Alexius 


* L’Académie des Inscrip. tom. xxxviii. p. 66, hote (a). 
Τ See Turco Grecia, p. 44. 
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Comnenus, which it is indeed impossible to deny. In Phi- 
lip Bounarotti’s observations on some fragments of ancient 
glass vases, adorned with figures (Florence, 1716), it is seen, 
that the Greek words */ and ¢eas, are found written on 
drinking-cups in Roman characters, thus, fir, zesce. On 
which Villoison observes, * Si autem Latini H ut iota pro- 
. Hunciassent utique zesze non zeses scripsissent ; unde patet 
Grecos rectntiores τε H, ut et quzrundam aliarum litera- 
τμ pronunciationem immutasse. Sic eosdem Grezcos re- 
Centiores constat ε Capite secundo grammatice lingue Gre- 
cz vulgarisa Simone Portio sc: ipt2, et ex aliis, s@pe in pr2- 
antepenultimam et nonnunquam in quintam syllabam rejici 
accentus, qui a veteribus non longius rejici poterant quam in 
antepenultimam, si autem recentiores Grzci eam pronuncia- 
tionis partem, quz in accenuibus posita est, corruperunt cur 
Ron, et cam que ad literas pertinet.”* Here follows a long 
note, which, as Mr. Villoison thinks that he has by it recon- 
ciled the very strong arguments on both sides of this vexed 
question, and as it shows that the present pronunciation is 
much older than usually supposed, I here insert. 

6 Nono autem szculo receptam vulgo fuisse, et passim in- 
valuisse istam pronunciaturem. que ¢ et *% et υ confundit, 
et tot tantorumque mendorum causa fuit, hinc evincitur, quod 
summus ille Bentleijus, pp. 38, 39, stupend® illius ad mil- 
lium episiolz, ex edit. Venet, in fol. 1733, in qua Joannis’ 
Malalz chronicon Josephi Genesii de rebus Constantinopoli 
quatur libris nunc primum editis, subjectum ‘est in publica 
Oxonii bibliotheca librum reperiisse se observat, antiqua ma- 
hu notatum, continentem mille regulas de recta scribendi ra- 
tione, quarum XL docent, quando « scribere oporteat et 
quando +; totidemque ubi et ubiv; hunc que librum esse 
Theognosti Grammatici quem laudat aliquoties Etymologici 
auctor (qui proinde nono szculo anterior esse non potest) hu- 
jusque Theognisti, apud quem ea omnia reperiuntur qu2 illi 
accepta referuntur in Etymologico Magno, ztatem resciri ex 
preefatione, cujus initium est 

oo Τω 0εσοη ue. | 


Hinc sequitur nostrum Theognostum qui tempore Mi- 
_ebzlis Balti, cujus, dum regnaret, historiam scribebat, vir ma- 
turus esse debuit, non Leoni Sapienti qui multo post, sicilet 
ab anno 889 ysque ad 991 imperavit, sed Leoni Armenio 


* Anecdota Graca, tom. ii. Diatriba, p. 126, edit. Venet. Fratrum 
Colet. 1781. ι 


\ 
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suam dedicasse Orthographiam ; in qua cum tradiderit pre- 
cepta necessaria ad vitandam confusionem ortam e promis- 
cuo 2 et ε, et ¥ sono ac usu, hinc quoque colligitur ‘hanc pro- 
Dunciationem que tum invaluerat, et vulgo recepta erat nono 
sezculo, ubi jam omnia confuderat et permiscuerat, longe an-. 
terioram fuisse ; quod vel ex antiquissinio patet Alexandrino’ 
Codice, e tot monumentis longe etiam antiquioribus, ubi hz 
litterze passim confuse et promiscuz usurpatz sunt, ete 
Copticarum literarum nominibus, vida ztda hida, thita, mi nt, 
quz Grecos characteres eorum que pronunciationem tunc 
temporis vigentem, perfecte reprzsentant. Imo ‘si meam - 
mihi sententiam exponere liceat, vel apud ipsos antiquissi- 
mos Grecos te H nec », nec 4, purum prossus sonuisse οΓ6- 
do sed hujus quendam fuisse medium inter utramque voca- 
lem sonum, eumque ab utraque litéra tenui intervallo discre- 
tum, ac pro variis et locis et hominibus ad hanc aut ad illam 
proprius accedentem, proinde que obnoxium confusioni quam 
postea invexit incultioris evi negligentia, quamq'e néc supe- 
riorum ztatum homines imperiti ac rvudes omnino vitaverunt, 
cum illa non offendere posset nisi solas Antiquissimorum 
Grecorum, eorumque paulo urbaniorum ac humaniorum, te- 
retes et religiosas aures, longo usu, qui postea obsolevit, sub- 
actas. Sic apud Romanas qui promiscue scribebant clasects 
et classes, naveis et naves, vicinus esse debebat τὰ εί, Te 4, et 


. ¥s¢ sonus. Ita Cicero de Oratore, lib. 11. cap. xii. (Cotta 


ad 


noster cujus tu illa lata, Sulpici, nonnunquam imitaris, ut ἐοία 
literam tollas, et e plenissim dicas, non mihi Oratores anti- 
quos, sed Messores videtur imitari). Sic fatah et damma 
Arabica modo a, mode e, et modo ο, modo u sonant, ac varie 
pro variis efferuntur locis, ut et multz recentiarum lingua- 
rum ac presertim Orientalium liter quarum sonos levissi- 
mum discrimen plurimos, ac omnes fere hospites et peregri- 
nos prorsus fr git. Hac sola via conciliari posse arbitror fir- 
missima jllaargumenta que pro utraque Grece linguz pro- 
nunciatione adeo vexata itrimq:-e afferuntur.” 

He then goes on to prove that the modern Greeks pro- 
nounce the © like the ancient, using much the same argu- 


_ ments as are before stated. In some respects, however, he 


seems to incline to the Romayc. He found in the yard of a 
bishop’s hose at Castri in Lesbos, a sepulchral inscription, 
in which the XAIPE was written XEPE; and observes, “ La 
confusion qu’ entraine une prononciation beaucoup plus an- 
Cienne que plusieurs personnes ne le croient, a occasioné cette 
faute du graveur.”* In another house at Castri, he found 


* L’Académie des Inscript. tom. xlvii. p. 306. 
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-ELZIAI put for 1ΣΙΔ1, and at Megara, EIOXEAIPAN and NE- 
ΙΚΗΦΟΡΙΔΟΣ for IOXEAIPAN and NIKH@OPIAOZ,.* Without 
any wish to answer this objection to the diphthongal sound 
of « and εἰ, I shall merely observe, that the date of thess in- 
scriptions is not known; and that Isaac Vossius himself, the 
principal advocate of the ancient divocals, allows, that as ear- 
ly as the times of Cla::dius and Nero, the diphthongs had be- 
gun to lose their double power amongst the Greeks, having 
before lost it amongst the Latins, even prior to the agg of Ci- 
cero.t I refer to Primatt’s first chapter on Greek Accents, 
for a hardy defence of the single sounds, in which the read- 
er who has examined the opposite arguments, will find that 
nearly all the facts relative to this disputed point, are adduced 
on both sides of the question by the two parties in the con- 
test. 

To the detail before given, of: Mons. Villoison’s notion re- 
specting the language of the Tzacones (which might have 
been suggested to him by the hint concerning them in Du 
Cange, inserted in Vol. II. page 22, of this work), I must 
add, that the same learned person avers, that there are seven- 
ty dialects of Romatc. How this is to be proved, according 
to the usual latitude of the term dialect, I cannot conceive. 
Symeon Cabasilas, as has been seen, did indeed inform Cru- 
sius, that there were eeventy dialects, and frerhafis more. 
The variation must be very trifling, to admit of so many di- 
versities. = 

One of the peculiarities which is observable in the Ro- 
maic, is the adoption of generic for specific terms, as well as 
the use of specific words generically : thus, instead of srroes, 
a horse, the modern Greeks say ἄλλογος, α brute; and αίφος, 
which Pausanias in his third book informs us was the old — 
Messenian word for a crown, is now an exclamation of suc- 
cess.— The last instance Mr. Villolson might have chosen to 
call to the aid of his own hypothesis. The adoption of the 
plural «va: for εστο, is well worthy the consideration of the 
granimarian. 


* Académie des Inscript. tom. Xlvii. p. 355. 
+ De Poemat. Cantu. p. 16. 
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Vol. II. Page 41— | os 
ACADEMIE IONIENNE 
_ Prix Olympiadiques. 


Les membres de l’Académie Ionienne rappellant incessamment & 
leur pensée qu'ils sont des Grecs, ayant toujours devant eux ce 
qu’étaignt leurs ancétres, pleins du désir de voir les descendants dé 
pareils hommes se rendre vraiment leurs fils, ils ont. dit : 

Nos péres ont élevé par leur génie un édifice que le temps n’a pé 
détruire. Hs ont travaillé pour le bonheur des nations. Et, lon 
temps apres qu’ils n’étaient plus, l'Europe leur devait lea progrés 
pare humain, qui placent ces derniers.siécles & coté des siécles de 
nos péres. - 

Pour enflammer les ames du feu qui les fait créer les grandes 
choses, la Gréce assemblait ses enfants, elle appellait au milieu d’eux 
les Pindares, les Simonides, les Hérodotes. Sous la sauve-garde des 
muses elle confiait la gloire des hérus a la postérité. 

Et pour unique recompense aux applaudissem:ats de ses douze tri- 
bus, elle ceignait le front de auteur d’un grand chef-d’veuvre, comme 
celui de l’auteur d’une belle action, avec un simple feuillage. 

Descendants de ces hommes, Vous qui vivez encore sur les leax 
qui redizent leur gloire, et Vous que le malheur a dispersés sur la 
terre, entendez notre voix. ; 

Nos faibles maina vous offrent des prix de l’ancienne Gréce. 

Nous n’aurong point ὰ les donner devant un concours de deux cent 
mille citoyens, nous ferons bien plus encore, nous les décernerons en 
présence de toutes les nations et devant la statue du Héros qui nous 
aime. 

Nous nous supposerons en présence de tout ce qui reste encore du 
peuple Grec, nous nous supposerons en présenee de tout le peuple 
des Francais et des autres peuples. Et nous dirons: 

Enfants des Grecs, dans Poeuvre de l’un de vous, nous venone de. 
reconnaitre encore le génie de nos péres. Deux mille ans n’ont pd 
Véteindre. Nous venona d’en recueillir une étincelle. Puissent vos 
acclamations, unies & celles de tous les autres hommes étre esprit 
vivifiant qui la développe en flamme immortelle. 

Quand {4 domination des Romains, dégénérés, s’écroulait sur ces 
pieds d’argile, la langue de Cicéron et de Tacite, quoique altérée, 
" n’était point encore méconnaissable dans les anciennes provinces de 
cet immense colosse. Les états de I'Italie parlaient encore lidiome du 
Latium quoiqu’en y melant les expressions barbares du vainqueur. 
ils auraient pfi, peut étre, relever leurs dialectes j-squ’ la dignité, 
jusqu’’ la noblesse de la langue Latine. Ils suivirent une autre 
marche, et les doux chants de Philoméle changérent en accents musi- 
caux la langue majestueuse des monarques de la terre. 

Nous portons bien plus haut notre ambition et nos vues. Nous nous 
addressons a des hommes la plupart sans patrie et nous leur parions 
de la gloire de leurs péres; nous leur disons, que la grandeur et la 
fierté de l’ame ont leur image dans la noblesse et la fierté du langage, 
¢t qwils doivent parler un idiome qui les rappelle incessamment 4 la 
grandeur, 4 la noble fierté qui caractériaaient le peuple des héros. 
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Notre langue est dechue sans doute; mais, comme les autres 
langues de l’Europe moderne, elle n’est pas encore méconnajssable 
dans la physionomie de sa langue maternelle. 

Elle s’est déja relevée de la corruption ot des temps d’infortune 
Vavaient plongée, et les Rigas, les Corais, les Ducas, ont fait des pas 
marqués dans la route que nous voulons indiquer. Marchez donc sur 
les traces de ces hommes, dont le beau talent n’est égalé que par la 
beauté de leurs ames. Faites plus que les suivre, portés par leurs pro- 
grés méme devancez.-les, c’est dans cette noble carnére qu'il est ho- 
norable d’étre tour-a-tour et le vainqueur et le vaincu. 

Si devenus maitres de cette philosophie qu’ont perfectionnée les 
modernes, vous portez sa science analytique dans Pexamen de votre 
dialecte, vous vous direz bientét ; peu de perfectionnements encore, 
et le langage corrompu des Greca modernes deviendra l’un des plus 
beaux dialectes de l’ancienne Hellénie. . 

Mais cette méme analyse vous dira qu’une langue qui n’ose em- 
ployer les infinitifs de ses verbes ; qui rejette presque tous leurs par- 
ticipes ; qui joint a leurs futurs, a leurs pansés, & leurs conditionnels 
des temps superflus, trainants et fastidieux ; qui rejette presqu’en en- 
tier un cas de ses noms et ses plus utiles particules ; est une langue 
qui se prive a plaisir de ses plus précieuses richesses. 

Επάυ elle vous dira, cetteanalyse, qu’un telle langue n’attend qu’un 
génie audacieux autant que sage, pour franchir de timides barrieres 
et trouver le secret d’un stile plein de nerf, de concision, de gran- 
deur et d’harmonie: plein du beau caractére des anciens dialectes de 
la Gréce, et pourtant, si peu différent du parler populaire de Con- 
stantinoples, de Smirne, et de tout |’Archipel, que dans ces lieux 
et dans le reste de la Gréce, il puisse Etre compris avec les plus lé- 


: gers efforts d’attention. 


S’il eat des écrivains qui ayent le courage de marcher dans la car- 
riére que nous leur indiquons, nous osons leur promettre une gloire 
durable pour leurs écrits en eux mémes (car, dit un grand écrivain, 
e’eat la langue qui sauve les ouvrages); et nous leur assurons cette 


ore bien plus grande que π)εθί aucun peuple du monde, celle de 
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ppeller sa langue degradée a son antique perfection. 

O vous, qui peuplez ces contrées, si pendant plus de quatre siécles 
un aveugle systéme fermait νου esprits ὰ la lumiére des sciences, des 
lettres et des arts, cette Epoque 2 passé, et ses vils souvenirs tombe- 
rout tout entiers. dans l’oubli; mais sous l*égide qui vient de s’éten- 
dre sur vous, rien ne peut plus borner vos vastes destinées ; vous 
avez en votre main de revivre ou de rester morts pour la postérité : 
choisissez. 

Tous les quatre ans nous présenterans a |’Zurope te tableau de ce 
qu’auront fait les Grecs pour se régénérer, en lui offrant Vanalyse rai. 
sonnée de tous les ouvrages publiés dans notre langue pendant cette 
courte période. Quelques olympiades encore, et )’Occident ramené 
de son erreur dans l’opinion qu’il s’est formée des Grecs, ne les juge- 
pa plus les fils barbares de ce peuple qui pat justement traiter de 
barbares tout ce qui n’était pas Lui. 

Il sera beau de voir l’Europe attentive aux efforts d’un peuple qui, 
rerrass€ par le malheur, entrepend de se relever, de lui méme, jusques 
ὰ sa premiére majeste. | 

Tous les quatre ans neus donnerons un prix A auteur qui, dans le 
Grec moderne le plus par, aura composé et publié louvre la meil- 
louse et eae qui, avec un égal τν d’écrivain, aura traduit et 
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publié l’un des beaux ouvrages des nations modernes, et surtout de 
la Nation Francaise. , 

Dans la salle de nos s¢arces nous suspendrons la couronne d’olivier 
sauvage dont nous aurons ceint le front du vainqueur, et nous inscri- 
rons au dessous, l’olympiade ou le prix aura éte remporté, lea noms 
de l’auteur, de son ouvrage, de ea patrie, et de l’ecole qui ἵνα formé : 
ce seront la 165 trophées de l’Académie. En présence des plus 
hommes de la nation, comment rien d’indigne d’eux pourra-t’.il ja- 
maia sortir de son sein | 

Par un Synchronisme heureux, le 15 Aoft 1807 armée Francaise 
arrivait & la vue de ces rivages, le 15 Aodt 1808 Académie lIonienne 
tenait la premiére des séances solemnelles qWelle avouées & céJébrer 
son bienfaiteur et son protecteur : enfin ce méme été 1808 efit été οε- 
lui dans lequel les Grécs efissent renouvellé leurs jeux olympiques 
pour la 647é fois, si les empires, ne mouraient pas aussi, comme 

*homme, peu aprés qu’ils ont brillé. 

Partant donc de cette ¢poque, ot Académie prenait naissance 
sous l’auspice des Frangais, les premiers de nos prix seront distri- 
υιός le 15 Aofit 1812. Ce sera la premiere année de la 648¢. olym- 

iade. 
P Nous n’offrons qu’une réminiscence de ces poques solemnelles, 
nous laisserons au temps & developper un prémier germe que nous 
jettons pour la postérité. 

Nous donnerona pour prix une médaille. Elle portera ’embléme 
de ’Empereur des Frangais avec ses mots: MAPOLEON, bienfai- 

-teur et protecteur: c'est le cachet de l’Académie. Au revers nous 
graverons une étoile avec ces mots: Au Génie, f Académte reeenneis- 
sante. Sur le contour de la médaille séront écrits, les noms de l’au- 

‘teur et de son ouvrage avec le quantiéme de Volympiade. La mé- 
daille sera de fer; c’est la monnaie de Lacédémone ; c’est celle de 
Yhonneur et de la vertu, revetue des empreintes de l’immortalité. 

‘ Un jour nos mMajestueuses panégyries renouvelleront leurs vastes 
concours, d’autres juges nous succederont dont la gloire fera bientot 
oublier la nétre; mais leur grandeur méme 6654 notre ouvrage, et ce 
sera la la gloire que le temps ne pourra nous ravir, et qui nous τε 
dra chers 4 tous les vrais amis des idées grandes et libérales. 


Ῥ. 8. L’Académie ne jugera que des ouvrages qui seront eavoyés 
a son secretariat (francs de port) et elle devra les avoir regus au ler 
Mai 1812, pour donner les premiers de ses prix olympiadiques. Pour 
le premier concours l’Académie recevra les ouvrages de tous tes au- 
teurs vivants qu’elle qui soit la date de leur publication. 

A Corcyre, ire année de la 64/8 olympiade, 


(Juin 1809). 
Le Secrétajre peur la langue Frangaise, 
 ™ Ca. Deri. 
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ACADEMIE IONIENNE 
Enseignement fiublic. 
PROSPECTUS. . 


Le 15 Aofit 1808, l’Académie Ionienne fit connaitre aum Coroyréens 
qu’elle allait leur ouvrir des cours gratuits et publics de physique et 
chimie, d’histoire naturelle, de physiologie et d’hygiéne. Elle tint 
plus qo’elle n’avait promis: & ces premiers cours, elle ajouta celui 
d’anatomie et d’opérations chirurgicales, que M. le docteur Razis par 
un mouvement diene d’¢loges, s’offrit ὰ professer, quoiqu’il πο fat 
point encore,au nombre de nos collegues. 

Un dénuement absolu d’instruments en tout genre, d’emplacements 
méme pour opérer les expériences de chimit et les dissections anato- 
miques, toutes ces causes ont nui aux premiers cours ouverts par 
VYAcadémie. Cependant malgré tant d’obstacles, ces cours n’ont 
point été faits sans quelques succés. 

L’ Académie a vu, nous oserons dire avec orgueil, des personnes ἀὲ- 
a mfiries par Page et le travail, des officiers pleins de mérite, et des 
ommes habiles dans les diverses branches de l’art de guérir, hono- 
rer constamment de leur présence les cours de ses professeurs. 

Mais en méme temps l’Académie a vu avec douleur qu’elle avait 
fait un vain appel 4 la jeunesse Corcyréenne, l’Académie πα point 
trouve de péres qui ayent chéri l’inetruction de leurs fils, et point de 
fils qui ayent senti que Vinstruction pouvait etre un bienfait pour eux 
mémes. Cependant l’Acadéemie avait paru taxer injustement quelques 
parens d'un vain orgueil, en leur disunt, avec menagement, qu’un 
amour propre aveugile et mal calculé ‘peut-étre, les empéchait d’en- 
voyer leur fils & des écoles publiques quelqu’elles fussent. Combien 
PAcadémie verrait avec plaisir l’expérience démentir ces assertions 
qui lui coutent, et qu’elle s’empresserait d’avouer qu’elle g ef tort de 
vous faire un reproche, que tout lui donne aujourd’hui le droit de re- 
nouveller ! 

Aux course de l’année derniére, nous devons ajouter un cours de 
litterature Grecque, ouvert par notre collégue le docteur Mavroma- 
ti; c’est-um nom qui vous est connu et qui porte avec lui son éloge. 
Le docteur Mavromati developpera les beautés des principaux chef- 
d’cuvres de vos ayeux. Il fera proprement pour vous un cours Na- 
tional. I] est beau de voir que c’est sous l’égide du Gouvernement 
Frangais qu’apres deux mille ans de silencc, les philosophes de l’Helle- 
nie renouvelient leurs legona eloquentes. 

Coure de Physique et de Chimie-—On s’est borné dans la premiére 
année ὰ faire connaitre les loix de la physique générale et sur tout de 
Vastronomie physique, dans laquelle on a pris pour base le traité de 
. Vancien éléve de l’Ecole Polytechique M. Biot. Cette année la phy- 
sique particuliére, et s’il se peut la chimie, seront développées 
d’apres les legons de cette méme école par ses anciens éléves MM. 
Augoyat et Dupin. 

Histoire Naturelle.—M. le docteur Pierri professera la botanique en 
général, et spécialement l’histoire naturelle des Isles Ioniennes. 

'  Medecine— Monsieur le docteur Gangadi professera la physiologie 
ot hygiene appliquée spécialement aux habitants de ces contrées, 
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d’aprds les bases offertes par la nature du climat et la salabrité gpé- 
cifique des diverses regions de ces Isles. 

Chirurgie.—Monsieur le docteur Razis, professera Vanatomie et 
dans le méme temps il fera un cours d'opérations chirurgicales et 
d’obstétrice. 

Belles-Lettres.—-Monsieur le docteor Mavromati ouvrira un cours 
de littérature Grecque. ii fera sentir le caractere des divers genres de 
constructions grammaticales et l’esprit des tours oratoires ou poet- 
iques, il marquera comparativement les beautés dont ils sont suscep- 
tibles, avec les défauts qu’on doit éviter pour écrire avec élégance et 
pureté la langue Grecque. Ii passera de ces éléments 4 la compari- 
son des auteurs, en cherchant a reconnaitre la trempe de leur genie 
dans le caractére de leur stile, et lélevant successivement des plus 
simples étades aux plus composées ; il parlera tour & tour, des prose- 
teurs didactiques, des philosophes, des historiens, des erateurs: en- 
fin il étendra sa methode jusqu’aux ouvrages des poétes, en faisant 
sur le stile de la poesie les études qu'il aura déja présentées sur le 
stile de la prose. 

Au premier Qctobre, époque de Vouverture des cours, ? Académie 
fera connsitre les jours et les heures choisies par ses professeurs pour 
- donner leurs lecons. 

A Corcyre, Aofht 26 année de ία 
1478 ofympiade (1809). 
Le Secrétaire pour la langue Εραπραεε, 
Ca. Durr, 


Vol. II. Page 42. The History of the Patriarchs of Je- 
rusalem, written by Dositheus, and printéd in 1715, mentions 
the Seraglio library; and Gregorias Ghika, Waywode of 
Wallachia, printed at Leipsic in 1772, ‘in two volumes folio, 
α commentary on the bible, entitled, 7«pe των ratsge7, a book 
‘which all the Greeks of the fanal assured the Abbé Toderini, 
the author of the book on Turkish literature, was procured 
from the same collection by the Prince’s ancestors. The 
story told in the volume which was hunted out of the records 
of the Imperial library by Villoison, and is given in the 
eighth volume of the Notice of the MSS. in that collection, 
which is subjoined to the last edition of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, printed at Paris in 1810, will account for the pos- 
session of any rare manuscript volumes by wealthy indivi- 
duals or corporations in Greece, and the csge rarsger jg 
known to have been in the Seraglio library. The words of 
Monsieur Girardin, ir his two letters to the Minister of Louis 
the Fourteenth, are decisive, especially those of his second 
epistie. Je me suis, Monsieur, exactement informé de ce 
qui concerne celle (la bibliothéque) du Grand Seigneur, et je 
puis vous assurer quelle est sans ordre, et sans catalogue. 
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Les MSS. Grece ne consistoient qu’en 200 volumes, ou en- 
viron ; et le Pere Besnier, apres tes avoir examinés, n’a trouvé 
que ceux dont j’ai pris la liberté de vous envoyer le mémoire, 
qui meritassent d’en étre tirés pour la bibliothéque de sa ma- 
jeté. Tous les autres, mal conditionnés et quine contiennent 
. ‘que des auteurs imprimés depuis long temps, ont néanmoins 
été vendus sur le pied de 100 livres chacun; ainsi IL ν΄ κ 
RESTE PLUS DE CETTE LANGUE DANS LE SERRAIL. 

The MSS. selected by Besnier, were as follows: 1. All the 
works of Plutarch, a copy of the thirteenth century. 2, Ma- 
ny of the works of Hippocrates and some others—fourteenth 
century. 3. The Chain of the Fathers (csge,7a70g07)—ele- 
venth century. 4. Homer’s Itiad—fifteenth century. 5. 
The Cassandra of Lycophron, Oppian, Dionysius Periegetes, 
Ammonius on the Isagoge of Porphyry, and a few other 
works—twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 6. Many of the 
‘works of Plato, and the golden verses of Pythagoras, fifteenth 
. century. 7. The Orations of Dion Chrysostom—fourteenth 

century. 8. Many works of Xenophon, Plato, Hero, Ptole- 
"mzus, Appian, Manuel Phile, and others—fifreenth century. 
9. The great Syntax of Prolemz::s—fourteenth century. 10. 
Some works of Philostratus, Alciphron, and others—eleventh 
century. 11. The nine bonks of the History of Herodotus— 
twelfth century. 18. The annals of John Zonaras—thirteenth 
century. 13. The Homilies of Jacob the Monk on the Vir- 
gin Mary, and some other productions of the same kind— . 
eleventh century. 14. The Chronography of George Syn- 
celluseleventh century. 15. A voluminous collection of 
medical treatises, to which are prefixed the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates—sixth century. 16. And finally, a Latin tract, 
Pauli Savetini Ducensis, concerning military tactics and war- 
like engines, with figures—the fifteenth century. 

The Abbé Sevin, who was sent by Louis the Fifteenth in 
search of MSS. was assured at Constantinople, that all the 
‘Greek volumes had been burnt by Amurath the Fourth; but 
how unfounded that assurance was, has been before seen. 
The Abbate Toderini, a subsequent traveller, gives a list of 
oriental books in the Seraglio, which a page of the palace 
was forty days in copying. The monastery of Patmos was 
found by Villoison, to contain a better regulated collection of 
MSS. and printed books, than any other library in the Le- 
vant. He saw there a variety of ecclesiastical works, but 
only a few profane authors, of which he remarks none but the 

Dialogues of Plato, and a part of Diodorus Siculus from a 
recent hand. It possessed, however, an excellent collection 
of some early editions, although much worm-eaten and other- 
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wise injured. His words are: On y trouve aussi beaucoup de 
bone livres. Grecs imprimés, et egalement rongés frar les vers ; 
la flupart des bonnes éditions des Peres Grecs, quelques unes 
des Alldes ct des Etiennes, entre autres les Poete γκο Prin- 
cites, et le Tresor de la langue Grecgue de Henri Etienne ; 
P Anthologie en lettres Majuscules de Lascarie ; le Démosthéne 
ai precieux de Bernard Feliciani, Venise, 1543, le Suidas de 
Chatcondyle, ? Eurifide d’Alde, enfin plusieurs autres editions 
frimaires, devenues fort rare, parce qu’elles sont anciennes et 
sont allées se perdre en Gréce et sur tout dans les couvens de 
Mont Athos; Ul Eustathe de Rome, lee Commentateurs Grecs 
@’Aristote les Commentaires de la langue Greeque de Budée ; 
quelques auteurs Itakens et Latins, comme St. Augustin de ci- 
vitate Dei. See the same volume, p. 5]. 


Vol. If. Page 90. The inscription was copied by Villoi- 
son, and is given as follows, in the Academy of Inscription, 
vol. xlvii. p. 904, 


ΥΜΝΩ ΘΕΟΝ 
MEAHTA TIOTAMON 
TON ΣΩΤΗΡΑ ΜΟΥ 
ΠΑΝΤΟΣ AE ΔΟΙΜΟΥ 
ΚΑΙ ΚΑΚΟΥ ΠΕΠΑΥΜΕΝΟΥ, 


. Vol. ΠΠ. Page 105. Plates 39 and 40, of Part II. of the 
Tonian Antiquities, contain a view of the Gymnasium at Ephe- 
gus. 


Only ACCEN 
RENSI ΕΤ, remains of the inscription on the arch 
on Mount Prion. 


Vol. II. Page 139. Phanodicum quod attinet, id nominis 
(ut crediderim) raro alibi observatum. Per opportune tamen 
occurrit apud Scholiastem Apollonii Phanodicus historicus, 
Deliacorum auctor; Idem que, ut videtur a Laertio semel 
atque iterum laudatus, tanquam de tripode, sapientis dicto, 
deque Thalete et Biante scriptor.* . 

Tt is possible, that some persons not smitten with the love 
of antiquity, may be surprised that a treatise of great learn- 
Ing, and no inconsiderable length, and so much and such re- 
peated attention have been bestowed upon a memorial which, 
translated word for word, from Chishull’s Latin interpreta- 
tions, is as follows: 


* Chishull, Inscriptio Sigea, p. 32. 


a fy 
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i 9 2. 
Of PhanodicusI am (i.e. the Hermsan statue) the son | Of Phanodicus - 
of Hermocrates of Procon- I am, the son of Her- 
esus. And I the bowl, mocrates of Pro- 
and the stand of the bowl, and conesus. The bo- 
the cover, to the Prytaneum wl truly, and 
gave as a memorial, to the Si- the cover of the bowl, 
geans; but if any thing I should suffer, and the stand, to 
to take care of me I will command the Prytaneum 
the Si s. And he made gave he, 
me, A:sopus, and his brothers. to the Sigeans. 


Vol. II. Page 141. There was, however, a Sigéum in the 
times of the Christian Emperors. Revizxit tamen seculis 
Christianis et sug metropolt Cyzicend Efiscopatds honore fio- 
rut.* 


Vol. II. Page 175. The seventh plate in the second yo- 
lume of Banduri’s Imperium Urientale, gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the straits of the Dardanelles, the sea of Marmora, 
and Constantinople. When it was taken is not mentioned in 
the plate, but it was after the building of the castle of Koum- 
Kale in 1659. In this view some old walls are put on Cape 
Sigéum ; other ruins, called Ruins de Troye, are seen under- 
neath, on the left bank of a river, apparently the Mendere, 
which is called Xanthus or Scamander ; and the stream, now 
the Thymbrek, is named the Simois.—This notjce is of so 
much importance, that I regret much that it is not inserted 
in the text. 


Vol. If. Page 180. I am desirous of propping up my 
own scepticism on the subject of the Troad, by the authority 
of no less a person than Chishull, who visited the country in 
the year 1701, and who says of the site of the city-—« But 
still we must be cautious of pointing out and distinguishing 
the very place; since in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, we 
are assured by Strabo, that there remained not the least foot- 
step of ancient Troy to satisfy the curiosity of the most 
searching traveller. So vain are the accounts of our modern 
journalists, who pretend to have seen the walls, the gates, or 
other ruins of Troy: that which now remains, being nothing 
but the rubbish of New Ilium, or of that city once attempted 
there by Constantine.” t 


* Sigea Inscriptio, p. 2, Lond, 1728. 
+ Travels in Turkey, p. 35. 
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Pompey’s Pillar. Vol. II. Page 267. 


The inscription on Pompey’s Pillar is given by Sebastian 
Erizzo, and, as Mons. Villoison has observed, evidently more. 
exactly than in most other copies— 


OCT. CAE. AUG. FLAV. ΟΙΑΝ. FAB. FIL. CLA. FRON. 


Flavius Ciannidius commanded the Claudian legion when 
Augustus gained the battle of Philippi, and he it was that 
erected the column, to commemorate the arrival of that con- 
queror on the shores of the Bosphorus.* 


ου 
ote 
, 


The Corinthian Column in the Seragho. Vol. II. Page 329. 


“ In relation to this inscription (Fortune Reduci ob devic- 
tos Goths), the medal of Belisarius may be observed, on the 
reverse of which are the words DEVICTIS GOTHIS. 

« On the opposite plane of the basis is this religious de- 
vace : 


IC)XC 
NI KA ο η 


* L’Académie des Inscript. tom. xlvii. p. 315. 
Τ Chishull’s Travels in Turkey, p. 46. 


. Marc 
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EXPEDITION TO THE DARDANELLES. 


Tur following notice of the enterprise which, under 
the above name, has been the object of so much obloquy, 
may serve to change the opinion of those who have hither- 
to. imputed the ojectionable parts of the measure to the mis- 
conceptions of Lord Grenville’s ministry. 

It seems that the English fleet, having passed the straits 
on the 19th of February, came to an anchor at ten o’clock 
on the morning of the 20th at Princes’ Islands, eight miles 
to the south of the Seraglio Point. This arichorage had been 
recommended ih a despatch addressed to Mr. Secretary Fox 
by his Majesty’s Ambassador to the Porte, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
so early as the 29th of September, 1806.* The ships, how- 
ever, might have taken a position less distant from Constan- 
tinople, for the Endymion frigate, after they anchored, moved 
to within a lite more than four miles of the town, and the 
squadron itself might have got still nearer, if it had stood dn 
towards the city, instead of dropping down to the Islands. 
One of the advantages originally proposed by the Ambassa- 
dor, as likely to be gained by this position, was the cutting 
off the communication between the two continents, and so 
starving the city inte submission.f It may be now of no ser- 
vice to ask, how such an object could be obtained by a force 
stationed in the sea of Marmora, when the whole canal of 
the Bosphorus was in possession of the Turks; for, without 
examining into the wisdom of such a project, it is certain, 
that when the expedition sailed, it was not a slow siege, but 
‘active operations, which were to be undertaken against the 
town.{ The nearer therefore the fleet could be stationed to 
the city, the more imposing would be its menace, and with 
the greater facility might open hostilities have been carried 
into effect. 

The dismission of the General Sebastiani, and the surren- 
der of the Turkish feet, with a supply from the arsenals, 


* See No. 5, Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant 
to their Address of the 16th of March, 1808. 
Τ No. 5, Papers, &c. . 
¢ Lord Howick’s Letter to the Lords of the Admiralty, No. 1, Pa- 
pers presented to the House of Commons, ordered to be printed 23d 
» 1808; Orders from Lord Collingwood to Sir John Duckworth, 
No. 2, Papers, &c. 
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was to be demanded; and Lord Collingwood recommended, 
that only half an hour should be allowed for the deliberation 
of the Porte. His Lordship was justly desirous of losing no 
time by negotiation; but-he was not aware that the Turks 


are the most dilatory people in the world, and would be dri-- 


ven by such a demand of impossible promptitude, to the 
bravery of despair. There were two extremes to be avoid- 
ed, the one just mentioned, and the admission of such a ne- 
gotiation on the part of the Turks as could only be intended 
to gain time. It appears by Lord Collingwood’s order to 
Admiral Duckworth, that these demands were to be made 
«“ when the squadron was disposed in such stations as to com- 
pel compliance ;” but it is not exactly known whether the ac- 
tual proposal was made to the Porte. The Endymion had 
charge of the Ambassador’s despatches to the Grand Vizier 
when she left the fleet at anchor ; but as our force was not at 
that time in such a situation as to compel compliance, it may 
be presumed the real terms were not therein decisively stat- 
ed. The requisition respecting General Sebastiani was, 
however, either actually conveyed to, or understood at, the 
Divan. 

On the 21st, the day after the anchoring, Isaac Bey, a mi- 
nister of the Porte, arrived with a flap of truce. Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, whose opinion was to guide the Admiral as to the 
necessity of commencing hostilities,* and with whose advice 
and assistance the whole affair was transacted,{ consented to 
open a negotiation: a letter, containing a project, as a basis 
on which peace might be preserved, was despatched through 
Isaac Bey ; and a gentleman of the British Factory, who com- 
municated some of the circumstances to me, went on shore 
to receive the answer. On the 32d the breeze served, and 
although some apprehensions were entertained on account of 
the current, it appears the fleet would have got under weigh, 
and have attempted at least to work upto join the Endymion, 
had not the Ambassador “desired that a few hours might 
be given for an answer to his letter.”{ Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
despatch to Lord Howick, dated Malta the 10th of April, 
1807, has the expression, that “ once for a moment a bope 
existed that the wind was about to change ;’ 9 but the Com- 


* Orders from Lord Collingwood, &c. Papers, No. 2. 


Ν 1 Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter to Lord Collingwood, Papers, 
ο. 7. 

¢ Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter to Lord Collingwood, No. 7, 
Papera, &c. p. 16. 


§ Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their 
Address of the 16th of March, 1808, No. 9. , 
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mander-in-Chief’s lefter says, that “for a few hours the 
breeze was sufficient to stem the current where they were 
placed.” 

The negotiation was carried on until the 27th, but from 
the morning of the 22d the weather was calm, with light 
contrary winds, and on the 28th it blew strongly from the 
north. 

At the conclusion of the negotiation, the Turks endea- 
voured to erect a battery on ene of Princes’ Islands, and in 
attempting to dislodge them from a convent, owing to misin- 
formation received by the Admiral, an English officer and 
several marines were killed. The heads of some of them were 
shown in triumph at Constantinople. The wind continued to 
blow down the Bospherus, and the Commander of the expedi- 
tion was now “ convinced of the utter impracticability of his 
Sorce making an impression, as at that time the whole of the 
coast presented a chain of batteries; as twelve Turkish line of 
battle shifts, two af them three-deckers, with nine frigates, 
were with their sails bent, and appfarentiy in readiness, filled 
with troofis ; and a8 200.000 soldiers were eaid:to be in Con- 
stantinople,’* and he was also of opinion, “ that he might 
have coped with the batteries alone, or with the ships, Uf they 
came out of port, but not with themas described, so as to δε af- 
' terwards able to refase the Dardanelles.” Accordingly he 
weighed anchor on the morning of the first of May, and af- 
ter standing off and on to see if the @eet would give him 
battle, bore up, and arrived on the evening of the 2d off 
Pesquies Point (Abydos), where the squadron anchored. 
The next morning the Dardanelles were again forced, but 
with a loss which was reckoned very severe, and which being 
added to the failure of the expedition, has not yet been ef- 
faced from the mind of the English public. Lo, 

Such is the simple detail of the expedition itself, as far as 
it is recorded in the official papers delivered to Parliament. 
Let us now look into the origin of these unfortunate opera- 
tions, and endeavour to collect to whom their conduct and 
issue are fairly te be ascribed. 

It has generally been supposed that the circumstances un- 
der which His Majesty’s Ambassador, backed by the letter 
of Rear-Admiral Louis, commanding a squadron of three 
line of battle ships off the Dardanelles, recommended the 
passage of an English fleet to Constantinople, were mate- 
rially altered by the three weeks which elapsed from the 
date of Admiral Louis’s letter, to the actual passage of the 


* Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter, &c. Paper No. 7, p. 16. 
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Dardanetles.* On this ground, and this alone, as far as I 
can judge, has the odium of the failure of the expedition 
been thrown upon the Cabinet at home. Whether this de- 
lay was imputable to the King’s Government, will be seen 
by the dates of the several despatches: Mr. Arbuthnot’s let- 
ter, finally announcing that “ the time might shortly arrive 
when His Majesty would be obliged to act hostilely against 
the Turkish empire,”+ was received at Downing-street on 
the 9th of November. The orders to Lord Collingwood to 
detach the squadron to act against Constantinople, were sent 
on the 22d of the same month, and given by his Lordship to 
Sir John Duckworth on the 13th of January: but previously 
to this period, in consequence of some differences between 
the British Ambassador and the Porte, which were adjusted, 
Sir Thomas Louis, with three sail of the line and two fri- 
gates, was sent to the Dardanelles, m pursuance of instruc- 
tions from Lord Collingwood dated the 22d of November, 
which squadron, “ if the Ambassador thought it necessary 
and proper,” was to appear before Constantinople.{ Sir Tho- 
mas Louis, in 8 despatch to Mr. Arbuthnot, dated the 26th of 
January, off the Dardanelles, told the Ambassador, “ that he 
might, defend on the sguadron’s proceeding to Constantinofile, 
in sfite of opfoation on the fart of the Turks, whenever ke 
might think such a measure necessary, as he was confident of 
performing that service with facility.”’§ To this opinion Mr. 
Arbuthnot referred His Majesty’s Ministers in his despatch 
to Lord Howick.{} If therefore the serviee could have been 
performed at that time, and the Ambassador, who had the 
sole direction of the operation, did not command such an ap- 
pearance of the fleet before the capital, the English Ministry 
are surely to be absolved from all blame of unnecessary de- 
lay ; and if more than three weeks from the date of Sir Tho- 
mas Louis’s letter of the 26th of January, were gained by the 
Ottoman Government,J the reason why a cireumstance so 
fortunate for the Turks was suffered to occur, when a squa- 
dron competent and ready to prevent it was under the Am- 
bassador’s order, ig not to be demanded of the Cabinet at St. 
James, but the bureau diplomatique of Pera. 


* Nos. 7, 8, 9, of Papers presented to the House of Commons, pur- 
guant to their Address of the 16th of March. 

+ Despatch, No. 5. 

8 Papers, Inclosure No. 2. 

§ Second Inclosure in Paper No. 9. 

|} Paper, Νο. 9. 

Despatch from Mr. Arbuthnot to Lord Howick, Paper No. 9. 
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The true point of enquiry will be seen also by a view of 
the transactions on shore immediately preceding, and during 
the period of, the expeditien. On the 29th of January the 
Ambassador and his suite, together with evety individual of 
the British Factory, were invited to dine on board the Endy- 
mion frigate at anchor in the harbour of Constantinople. As 
they were sitting at coffee after night-fall in the cabin, they 
found the ship under weigh. Her cables had been cut. The . 
assurance that they had been saved from certain destruction, 
did not prevent the merchants, who had left their counting- 
houses open, and even their papers exposed, from earnestly 
_ @ntreating to be allowed to land and abide the event. The 
story now told at Constantinople is, that 2 few strong words 
hastily delivered at the Divan by the Secretary of Legation, 
Mr. Wellesley Pole,* who during the long period of the 
Ambassador’s unfortunate retirement from public business 
carried on all the political intercourse between Great Britain _ 
and the Turkish empire, occasioned a hint to be dropped, 
that a repetition of such a menace conveyed in such a man- 
ner, would be answered by the opening of the Seven Tow- 
ers; and at the time of the Ambassador’s flight from the ca- 
pital, not only imprisonment, but death, and “ the most se- 
vere tortures that malice could invent,’}+ were understood to 
await all the English at Constantinople, should they be seiz- 
ed as hostages, and should the fleet fire upon the forts or the 
capital. Whether these apprehensions were well founded I 
cannot myself determine, but they were not credited at the 
time by the English residents, and are now the subject of : 
universal ridicule. Mr. Arbuthnot, however, by his sudden 
departure, certainly removed one of the obstacles, which in 
case of the seizure of his person, might have impeded the 
operations of our forces ; and as he joined the squadron off 
the Dardanelles on the 31st, no such change could have taken 
place in the state of defence at the Dardanelles during the 


* The Turks had interfered with the governments of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in a manner which was judged a violation of their 
treaty with Russia: Mr. Pole, in terms which his better judgment 
would disapprove, threatened the capital with twenty sail of British 
line of battle ships, and was so far thought’to have gained his point, 
that Mr. Arbuthnot reported that the negotiation had taken a favour- 
able turn (No. 6, Papers, &c.); and the recommendation of tae Rus- 
sian Minister Italinsky, conveyed to Count Woronzow at London, pro- 
cured the Seeretary, uniess 1 am much mistaken, a pension of eight 
hundred pounds per annum, for having risked the character of England. 
in behalf of another power, with whom in a few months she was in open 
war. 


‘+ Rear-Admiral Louis’s Letter to Lord Collingwood, Paper No. 5. 
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interval from the 26th to that day, as could prevent the squa- 
dron from proceeding to Constantinople. The delay then 
must have originated either from the state of the wind or the 
advice of the Ambassador. Rear-Admiral Louis does indeed 
in his‘letter of the 5th of February to Lord Collingwood, 
seem to have changed his opinion delivered ten days before, 
and to have thought that a greater force was necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of the expedithon;* but the facility 
with which the passage was made, and circumstances after- 
wards known of the state of public feeling at Constantinople, 
would mdke it appear, that his apprehensions were unfound- 
ed. The additional force under Sir John Duckworth arrived 
on the 10th of February, and the Ambassador declining the 
invitation to return with the Capudan-Pasha in the Endymion 
-to Constantinople, the squadron sailed through the Darda- 
nelles, as before described, on the 19th of the same month. 
On the appearance of the fleet before the capital, the 
. Grand Signior was convinced of the necessity of subinission: 
he sent for General Sebastiani, whom he had for some time 
admitted to a familiarity of intercourse never before witness- 
ed between a Sultan and an Ambassador, and said, that, how- 
ever reluctantly, he must require his immediate departure. 
The General acquiesced in the decision, and taking his leave, 
retired to the French palace, where he burnt all his papers, 
and made every preparation for quitting the capital. The 
horses were saddled in the court-yard. At this time the 
principal ministers of the Porte were dressed in their official 
19069, and the state-barges were in readiness to convey 
them to the fleet, with offers of entire compliance with 
the British Minister’s demands, Yet the whole popula- 
tion of Constanstinople, ignorant of their incapacity, and fired 
‘with indignation, rushed to arms, and the gentleman who 
went on shore with the flag of truce assured me, that the 
whole Seraglio Point, the shore, the walls, and the houses, 
were completely hidden, as it were, beneath a panoply of 
moving weapons. Such a species of defence would, had the 
town been attacked, have only increased the carnage and con- 
sternation of the besieged. The ships of war in the harbour 
were at once manned with a promiscuous crowd of soldiers, 
sailors, and citizens: The Sultan Selim was filled with not 
less than three thousand men: they demanded to have the 
fleet led against the infidels, but at the earnest prayers and 
intreaties of. General Sebastiani, were detained by the Sul- 
tan’s orders, and saved, as he avowed, from inevitable de- 


* No. 4, Papers relative to the Expedition to the Dardanelles. 
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struction. At the moment that the Turkish Government had 
decided upon submission, and the French were on the point 
of flying from the city, the advice of the Spanish Resident, 
who thought that πο very active operations were decided up- 
on by the commander of the squadron, persuaded a trial at 
negotiation, the darling but unsuccessful passion of the Eng- 
lish people.* It was hoped that time might be thus gained un- 
til all the guns were mornted on the Seragiio walls, and bat- 
teries erected which might at least have an imposing appear- 
ance, but above all, until the setting in of the north-east 
wind secured the inactivity of the fleet. 

When the flag of truce arrived on shore on the 22d, every 
artifice was employed to gain time, arid the bearer of the 
despatches was detained for many hours with pipes and cof- 
fee, and repeated invitations to dine and participate in a va- 
riety of ceremonies with the ministers of the Divan. This 
gentleman incessantly pressed, the Turks assiduously pro- 
tracted, the answer, but both the one and the other expected 
each moment to hear of the advance of the squadron from 
Princes’ Islands, as the wind was then southerly, and was by 
those on shore thought strong enough to bring up the ships 
to the Seraglio. ' Had ‘the English fleet weighed anchor and 
stood towards the city on that morning, there had been no 
war between Great Britain and the Porte. The Grand Sig- 


fiior would have chosen betweenthe two alliances—the Turk-.| 


ish Ministers would have hastened to their barges, dnd the 


French Embassy to their horses. As it was, it was presum- ΄ 


ed that the English had not decided upon what measures 
they should pursue: the emissaries of our enemies advised 
a protraction of the negotiation, and at the same time assist- 
ed the Turks in forming every possible species of defence. 
It was, however, never intended that the Turkish fleet should 


quit the port and fight the squadron. Wheat the Ambassa- | 


dor had reported in his despatches of the !5th and 27th of 


* “ Never wae there any treaty between the French and English,” 
says De Commines, “ dut the French always outwitted them; insomuch 
(ae Ihave been told) the English have a common proverb with them— 
That in all, or most of their battles and conflicte with the Freneh, the 
English have the betier, but in their capitulations and treaties they come 
off still with the lose.” —Book iii. cap. viii. We have dropped the pro- 
verb, which may not perhaps be less applicable to us than to our an- 
cestors, who, it must be confessed, had no great reputation for capa- 
city, as the same author in another place has these words: “ Befrre 
the King of England tock shipping, he sent te the ‘King of France one 
of hie heralde called Garter (a Norman born), with a letter of deflance, 
so well contrived, and in such excellent language, I can scarce persuade 
myself any Engkehman writ it.”—Book iv. cap. Υ. 
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January, was perfectly true, that notwithstanding the “ ships 
were called in readiness for sea, seamen of ‘no kind could be 
found to man them ;”* and it is not possible, that in the 
course of a month the case should have been so much alter- 
ed, as to. render the Ottoman fleet an object of just reliance 
to the Turks, or of reasonable fear to the English Admiral, 
who, notwithstanding his report, must have known their real 
inefficiency. This naval superiority rendered a bombard- 
ment of Constantinople at all times, when the wind served, 
practicable, in spite of any land defences ; and as a dozen 
shells would have set the whole city in a blaze, it was so fully 
expected that the squadron would remain at anchor until the 
first fair wind should enable them to commence hostilities, 
that when, on the 2d of May, the English ships were no Ίοη- 
ger visible from the town, it was some time before the fact of 
their departure, and of the abandonment of their enterprise, 
was credited at Constantinople ! 

An inclination to avoid what might possibly Jook like the 
gratuitous censure of any individual, has prevented me from 
inserting some details, in which the immediate agents in the 
above proceeding would appear certainly to very little advan- 
tage ; nor would I have said so much on the subject, if the 

‘blame attached to the whole plan and cond :ct of the Expe- 
dition had not been, with the height of injustice, laid solely 
to the charge of the Ministers composing at that time the 
British Cabinet ; and if that opinion had not been, in a great 
measure, founded on some expressions contained in the Jast 
despatch from the Ambassador, dated at Malta, after the fail- 
ure of the attempt.t = 

This last circumstance, together with the consideration 
that the Ambassador owed his appointment to, and has since 
been ranged amongst, the political opponents of the accused 
Ministers, may be urged in reply to the only remaining 
charge which can be made against those statesmen, namely, 
that the employer is answerable for the actions of the em- 
ployed. It is true that Viscount Howick, in a despatch to 
Mr. Arbuthnot, conveyed to him the King’s approbation. of 
his conduct.} But it must be recollected, that this approba- 
tion was consequent upon the Ambassudor’s report of his 
own measures, in which it was not to be expected that he 


* Papers, Nos. 7, 8, presented to the House, &c. pursuant to their 
- Address 16th March, 1808. 

+ See No. 9, Despatch from the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot to 
Viscount Howick, dated Malta, 10th April, 1807, received May 29th, 
by Mr. Secretary Canning. 

+ Papers, No. 6. 
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should include the sallies of his Secretary (the true cause of 
his own unfortunate misapprehensions), and which were not 
duly appreciated until the breaking out of the war. it was 
impossible for the Cabinet of London to be aware, that at the 
moment Mr. Arbuthnot reported so favourably of the inter- 
view between the new Reis Effendi and Mr. Pole, the circles 
of Pera were amusing themselves with the intemperate tri- 
umphs of the youthful diplo ..atist. When the Ambassador 
saw his Secretary galloping down the streets of Buyuk-dere, 
waving his hat, and trying victory, it was not perhaps very 
probable that it should be suggested to him, that in a short 
time afterwards he himself should retreat no less speedily 
through ‘a back door, from the palace of Pera to the port. 
The domestic calamity, and very serious illness, which ren- 
dered the Ambassador “incapable of paying due atténtion 
to any part of his public business ;”* and the nonage of his 
substitute, may be some excuse for the mistukes which 
caused the rupture between Turkey and Great Britain; but 
the delicacy which prevented the arraignment of the agents 
by their employers, cannot operate upon the impartial and 
unconcerned spectator, nor absolve hiu from the duty, how- 
ever insignificant may be his efforts, of disclosing such a 
portion of facts not generally known, as muy counteract the 
imputation cast upon great public characters without t 
slightest foyndation or pretence for blame. a 
ith the persuasion that a more decisive menace would, 
on the appearance of the fleet, without any hostility, have 
effected the purposes of the expedition, we may feel many 
regrets, that other measures had not produced a different 
termination of the affair; but as the war was not prevented, 
we cannot surely lament that we did not, by the rapid confla- 
ration of » wooden city, cause the certain destruction of an 
immense defenceless population, and the massacre of all the 
Christian subjects in the capital, which waa expected and 
threatened at the time, and which the power of the Grand 
Signior, in opposition to a multitude of armed fanatics, might 
haye been unable to prevent. | 
It may be some consolation, under our discomfiture, to be- 
lieve, what every thing 1 could gather on the spot induced 
me to auppose, that there was not an intelligent man ip t 
empire, who thought that those who had burst through their 
redoubtable Dardanelles, were intimidated by the cannon on 
$he mouldering walls of the Seraglio, or who attributed the 
safety of the capital to any other motive than forbearance, and 
# disinclination fram having recourse to unjust extremities, 


9 See the above Paper, No. 9. 
Vou. II. . 3N 
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ALBANIAN LANGUAGE. 


I wave asserted the Albanian to be an unwritten Ian- 
guage, which, as far as the Albanians themselves are con- 
cerned, is the case in every part of the country which came’ 
under our observation ; but it appears, that an attempt was 
made about the beginning of the last century to redyice it to 
rule, and embody it in a grammar, by a member of the So- 
ciety for propagating the Faith, who seemed fully aware of 
the nature of his task, and called it, indeed, a new sign inthe 
grammatical heaven. The book, which is now before me, has 
the following title: Odservationt Grammaticali, nella ingua 
Albanese del P. Francesco Maria da Lecce, Min. Oss. Rif. 
Esprefetto Apostolico delle Missioni di Macedonio dedicate agé 
eminentis: ε reverendissimi Signori .Cardinali .della Sagra 
Congregazione di Profaganda Fede. In Roma, Della Stam- 
feria della Sag. Congr : di Prof. Fede, 1716. Any one, from 
a perusal of the grammar, might conceive it to be that of a 
written tongue ; but a sentence of the prefixed notice to the 
reader, would undeceive him. for there it is said, that the 
Albanian people dispersed through various provinces and 
kingdoms, -not having the written knowledge of their own 
idiom, expect with impatience the present work, that they may 
behold, as in the purest chrystal, their proper image. £ 
φιιοῖ propio «4ἰδαπεβὲ dishersi frer varie frovincie e regni, non 
avendo la notizta scritturale de proprio idioma, aspetiano con 
impazienza la presente opera, fier osservare, come in chiarisst- 
mo cristallo, la f#rofiria imgine. From the concluding sen- 
tence of this preface, it appears that father da Lecce direct- 
ed his grammatical observations to those Italian religious 
who were destined to the service of the mission; and to 
them, I believe, it has been confined, for, as is before said, I 
never heard of the Albanian asa written tongue. The gram-~- 
mar was composed for the previous instruction of the young 
Missionaries, and to prevent a catastrophe that had before fre- 
quently occurred, the return of many of them from Alba- 
hia, in despair of acquiring without any master, a competent 
knowledge of the language. Some characters must have 
been, however, in use amongst the missionaries previously to 
the date of this attempt, for the Padre talks of an Albanian: 
aiphabet as in existence in his time, and as formed, with the 
exception of five letters, of Roman characters. His words 
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ο μα dettere appo gl Albanesi sono 28, la figura delle quai 
medesima che quella de Latini, eccetto ctngue, eome nel 8ε- 
ολες alfabetto si mostra, a, b, εν ἄν ϐν fy 8; hy t, ἄν ἐν m, n, 0, 


99s Ty 8, by Uy Hy Yy Zy απ, ¥ rz «ελ. Whether in the 


oishopric ef Butrinto, in Dalmatia, Calabria, or amongst any 
other Roman Catholic Albanians, these characters are in use, 
I am not qualified decidedly to say, but I never heard of them 
in the course of our journey. Four of the additional letters 
age representatives of sounds which are found in the Ro- 
matic, but not in the letters of the language of the Padre 


Francesco. °F is a Romaic delta, pronounced dth ; F ral 


is the Greek Θ, of which the Italians are altogether ignorant, 
calling it θεία; * is sounded as the modern Greeks read that 
diphthong, which is shorter than the Italian wu, but so little 
different from it, that another character was scarcely neces- 
sary to express its signification. ὰ is the Greek lambda, as 
We pronounce it, and the addition of this letter to the Italian 
é, seems unnecessary, as only one / is sounded by the Alba- 
nians ; but + is sometimes stronger than either the Romuic z 
or English z; and after repeated trials with our Albanians, I 
am not sure that it is quite correctly represented by dz. As 
the Padre was so attentive to the insertion of the additional 
sounds, he might have taken notice of five which cannot be 
represented by any of his or our single letters, but which 
the Albanians pronounce so simply, that they can hardly be 
called diphthongal: these are the m and 7, and g and /; and 
k, prefixed to another consonant; the two first of which the 
modern Greeks have made use of in spelling words derived 
from other languages, but have dropped theit sound. Thus, 
although in Romatc «ragurager, is barbarous, and tarv, dan- 
no, yet if those words were Albanian, the « and » would have 
a half sound, such as I know not how to figure by any written 
example. As for the combinations of consonants, they are 
in this tongue productive of words which an English mouth 
must find it no easy task to produce. 

The Turkish, Romaic, Latin, Italian, French, and English 
. languages, seem to have had a share im the composition of 
several of the Albanian words and phrases. As might be 
expected from the instability of an unwritten tongue, the 
speech of one part of the country differs materially from that 
of the other quarters of the same region, and the twenty-four 
dialects of the ancient Asiatic Albania, may be equalled in 
number by those of the modern European provinces. In the 
country above Tepellene, a great portion of the words are 
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Turkish; lower down than Ioannina, the Romaie is gene- 
rally borrowed te supply the deficiencies of the tongue ; and 
on the coast, the Italian is the predominant mixture. Mr. 
Swinburne, in a passage of his travels, referred to at the end 
of Letter XIII. has given a tolerably copious list of English 
words, and those not borrowed from the Greek or Latin, or 
the prevalent languages of modern Europe. which he de- 
‘clares are to be found representing the same meaning in the 
jargon spoken by the Albanians settled in Calabria; but only 
three of all he has enumerated, would be understood by ah 
inhabitant of the country which we visited. The Varanges, 
ο or English body-guard, who were employed in the service ος 
the latter emperors, and a corps of whom attended Alexius 
' Comnenus to the battle of Durazzo, are the only British of 
whose possible communication with the settlers in Greece 
end Epirus, history makes any mention; bat if the English and 
the Albanians could be traced to their original soil, the par- 
tial similarity of the two languages might not be considered 
so singular, as it is rendered by our present limited retro- 
spect into the antiquities of nations. The most striking re- 
semblance is in the present, indicative of the verb to ée, 
which is « or ow yam. . . 

I had collected with considerable pains, a vocabulary of 
the Albanian spoken by the peasants of Attica, and should 
have given it a place in this Appendix, if the Grammar of 
Da Lecce had not fallen in my way. From comparing the 
two specimens, I find the language of the Attic and Epirete 
Apnoot to be the same, although with a certain discrepancy, 
which may be well attributed to the variety of its dialects, 
and to the different inipressions which it has received in the 
many regions inhabited by this dispersed people. 

The Missionary declares in the cammencement of his 
book, that the Albanian coincides in phrase almost entirely 
with the [talian—/e Aingua Albanese conviene quasi in tutte 
nella frase con la nostra Rtaliana. He was evidently talking 
of those who were inhabitants of, or confined upon, the terri« 
tories of the Venetians, or the Calabrian Arnoots. He would 
not have made the same remark relative to the natives of 
Delvinaki and Tepellewe. A great portion of the phraseolo- 
gy of the Italinised Albanians (if I may use the word), is 
possibly very similar to that of the Milanese er Tuscan pta- 
sant; but the truth seems to be, that In the naked Arnoot 
may be discerned the visible remains of an ancient language 
which no longer exists.* | 


5 Nous ne parlerons pas ici de certaines langues peu etendues, 
reste visible d’un ancien langage qui ne subsiste plus, oa du moins de 


¢ 
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Da Leggs, however, appears to have taken much pains in 
putting together this grammar; and I shall give an: abridg- 


ment of the performance, with scarcely any remarks on his 
arrangement or precision. 


[To prevent the necessity of making use of the strange characters 
given in the grammar of Da Lecce, + will, in the following 
abridgment, be represented by its equivalent, an English d in 
the Roman character ; * τ by a Greek ©; ¢ by dz in the 

e Roman character; » by an English i; ands by ou, alee in Ree 


man letters.} 


9 


In the Albanian language the articles are not prefixed, but added 
to the nouns; they are, a, 6, ὁ, ti is the.masculine article of the sin- 
gular number, e of the plural, except in anomalous nouns, whxn it is 
te ort; as guri,” the stone; gurete, the stones; frat, the brother; 
fratinit, the brothers ; a is the feminine article in ihe singular num- 
ber, and # in the plural ; as dzegna, the lady; dzognat, the ladies. 
The singular article of neuter adjectives and pronouns, is ές, as, 


> Iniri, Emireia, Temirete, 
5 Bonus, Bona, * Bonum ; 
And Emi, | Emeia, - Temte, 
Meus, Mea, Meum; 


except the demonstrative pronouns thie and that, which, as well as 
the proper names in the singular number, have no article The de. 
clensions of nouns are three. The first declension makes the geni- 
tive case terminate im se, 39 sdegna, sdognese, the lady, of the lady. 
The second declension hae the genitive in it, as ἀσόε, drottit, the gen. 
tleman, of the gentleman. The genitive case of the third declensjon, 
ends in yt, as darku, darkutt, the belly, of the belly. Pape, a pope, 
’ js thus declined : papa, the pope; gen. papese ; dat. papese ; acc. βα- 
pene; voc. ὃ pape; abl. prei papet; plu. fapet, popes, papete, the 

+ popes; gen. papevet s dat. papevet ; acc. papete; voc. ὁ papet; abl. 
pret popese. It is a general rule, that the vocative is the same as the 
_ nominative without the article, and that the genitive and dative cases 
are alike in both numbers. dzogne, a lady, with the article in the πο» 
_ Minative, is ἆσοφπα, gen. dzognese; dat. dzegnese ; acc. dzognene ; 
voc. 0 dzogne; abl. βγεί dzognet; and in the plural dzogne, ladies, 





queiquesanciens dialectes si fort altérés qu'il est difficile d’en déméler 
Vorigine—Telles sont dans notre occident, les langues Basques, Gal. 
loise, et Flandoises telle est au voisinage de la Grecé, celle des Α]- 
banuis, ou ‘Montagnards de l’Epire. Nous avons un dictionnaire de 
cette dernieré langue, et il semble qu’elle ne soit qu'un mélange de 
plusieurs langages différens.—Histoire de PAcadémie Royale des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, tome 18, p. 69. 


* The Albanian words ate to be read according to the Italian mode 
of pronunciation. — . 
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is dzognat; gen. dzeguavet; dat. dzeynavet; acc. daegnat ; νου. & 
dzogna, abl. prei dzognase. “s - 

The letter ¢ may be taken from the ablative singular, and &# may be 
adjoined to the ablative ploral. Thus, instead of pret paietoret, may 
be said, prei paietere, from the advocate ; and prei paieterascit wilk 
signify, from the advocates, as well as prei paietorusc. The Padre 
then gives a neuter noun, which seems irregular; croue, head; crou- 
et, the bead; gen. creas, of the head; dat. crese; acc. crouet; του. 
ὃ croue; abl. prei cteie, or prei creiet; plu. crena, heads (pana) 5 
erenat, the heads; gen. crenavet ; dat. crenavet; acc. crenat; voc. ὃ 
crena ; abi. prei crenasc, or crenascit. This noun, when applied to the 
name of a title or office, such as head of the church, is turned inte 
the masculine gender. . 


The Second Declension, Genitive in It. 


Dzof, master or sir; dzotti, the master; -gen. dzotét ; dat. dzottit ; 
dat. dzotne, or dzone ; voc. 8 dzot,; plu. dzottinij, masters or sirs; 
- dzottinijte, the masters ; gen. dzottinijvet ; dat. dzettinijuet ; acc. dzot- 
tinijte ; voc. 0 dzottinij; abl. pret dzottinijec. There are four other 
examples of masculine nouns, each of them having their plurals si- 
milar to those of the above substantive, but varying in their singular 
number. Their accusative cases are formed by the addition of n to 
the definite nominative, and shortening the penultimate vowel, .ex. 
grat. cussaari, the robber, accusative cussarin ; mescetaari, the @Mest; 
accusative mescetarin. 

The grammar gives thirteen examples of anomalous nouns belong- 
ing to this declension; but the irregularity of ten of them consists, 
as appears to me, in the nominative plural ; for in other respects they 
are declined like the former example ; prift, priest, makes priftinit, 

riests, gardina, cardinal, gardinaiigruun, grain; grunte—helb, bar- 
ey, helbina—giarpen, serpent, giarpagne—gilpan, a needle, gilpagne— 
drappen, ahook, drippagne—duchien, a foundery, dugagne—sctratt, & 
bed, ectrettina—scpirt, & spirit, ecpirtinae The remaining three, bre- 
vial, breviary ; ungil, evangelist; aiseal, napkin, make their plurals, 
breviaj, unjis, σένα), but vary in the other case from the foregoing 
nouns; they are declined as follows: miseaj, napkins; missaite, the 
napkins; gen. miseciet ; dat. miesaiet; acc. missaiete ; voc. miseas ; 
abl. prei missaise. 


The Nouns of the Third Declension, 


Are all declined like fk, fig; which makes jiku, the fig; gen. fkut; 
dat. fikut; acc. fikun; νοο. ὸ fk; abl. prei Άλι; plu. fcchie, figs; 
fchiete, the figs; gen. ficchiet ; dat. fcchiet; acc. ficchietes voc. 3 
fechie; abl. prei ficchiese or like bark, belly, in which noun the plu- 
ral is different from that of ελ, making the nom. indef. δαγελὲ ; 
the nom. def. barchiete; gen. barehiet ; acc. barchite ; voc. ὃ barchi; 
abl. prez barchiesc. 


Nouns Adjective. 


All the four instances in the grammar are similar to the following 
' example of, slum, bicesed ; and from it a general rule may be extract- 
‘ed, which will serve for any adjectives beginning with a vowel, the 
only kind noticed by the author. 


i 
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Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter, 
MN. Ilum, Elume, Telume. 
Nom. def. lumi, Elumeia, ‘Pelumete. 
Gen. Telumit, Selumese, Telumit. 
Dat. Telumit, Telumese, Telumit. 
Ace. Telumin, | Telumene, Telumete, 
Poe. ὁ Hum, 6 Elume, 6 Telume. 
Ablat. Prei selumit, Prei selumet, Prei selumet. 
Plural. 
. AMfasculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
7M Telume, Teluma, Like the feminine. 
. Nom. def. TFelumte, Telumat, 
Telumevet, Telumavet, 
Telumevet, Telumavet, 
Telumte, Telumat, 
ὁ Telume, 6 Teluma, 
Prei selumisc, Prei selumasc. 
Pronouns. 
I. Of me. To me. Me. — From me. 
U, une, unaj. Mue. Mue. Mue. Prei meie. 
We. Of us. To ua. Us. From us. 
Na. Neve. Neve. Ne. Prei pesc, | 
Thou. Of thee. Tothee. - Thee, From thee, 
Ti. Tou. Tou. Tou. Prei teié. ' 
Ye. . Of ye. ΄ Το ye. You. -From ye. 
Yu. Tune. Yuue. Yu. Yusc, 
Of himself. To himself. Himself. From himself. 
Ρε. Veti. Vetehen. Pret veti. 
Ofhis very self. Dative. | Accusative. Ablative. 
Vetivetiut. Vetivetiut. Vetevehen, Prei vetiveti. 
Or, oueli, ομεί, _ ouelehen, preoueli. 


The possessive pronoun em, mine, is declined like the adjectives in 
every respect, except that the nom. plural, neut. is tem, not teme; ous 
thine, is irregular; nom. sing. oué, fofe, tat; nom. def. outi, ioteta, 
att; gen. tit, seate, tit ; dat. tit, seate, tit ; acc. tandem, tandene, {αι 
abl. prei sitit, prei sate, prei sete. In the plural, the neuter and femi- 
nine are the same. Nom. fetuwu, tetua ; nom. def. tetuute, tetuat; gen. 
setuvet, tetuavet ; dat. tetuvet, tetuavet ; acc. tefuute, tetuat; abl. prei 
setuusci, prei setuasc. His is tj; hers etge.*° 
- Sing. nom. def. stinaj, etija s gen. tetijt, or tetinay, essai, or essaine ; 
dat. the same as genitive; acc. tetijne, teseaine; abl. pres setijt, prei 
sescut. Tetij, his, and tafja,-hers, in the plural are declined like re- 
gular adjectives. Tetij, his, in the neuter singular, with the article, 
makes tetijte, The other cases are the same as the masculine in 
the singular, and.as the feminine in the plural, number. 





* It must be remembered, that the Italian 7 is pronounced like y. 
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Oun, ours, is thus declined : Nom. oun, jene, tane ; nom. def. sing. 
Oune, jena, tanete; gen. tountt, sanese, tine; dat. the same as geni- 
tive; acc. tanen, tanene, tanefe; voc. the same as nominative; abl. 
pres sounit, prei sane or sone, prei sine. In the plural, tane masculine, 
and tona feminine, are declined like adjectives: there is no neuter 

ural. , 

P Ouj, yours s nom. sing. ο, tej, tai ; nom. def. ous), tueja, att; gen. 
toui?, esuej, toust ; dat. the same as genitive ; acc. tain, taine, tatine 5 
abl. pred souit, pred safe, Prei sou ; plu. nom. ait, tues ; nom. def. taste, 
tueit ; gen. toouset, tuievet; dat. the same as genitive; accus. taite, 
tucit ; ablat. preg setouescit, prei sesuasc. The neuter the same as the 
feminine. The pranouns demonstrative kou: this—is thus declined : 
Nom. kou, kie, keta; gen. ketij, keseai, Κε]; dat. the same as geni- 
tive; acc. kéie, kéete, ketd ; ablat. prei kessi, prei keeseie, prei kessi ; 
nom. plu. ketd, keto, these; gen. ketoune, kefoune; dat. the same; 

_ace. keta, ketd ; abl. prei kessiec, βγεί keassoec. The neuter the same 
as the femine. 

Ai or aou, that—is declined exactly the same as kou. These two 
pronouns are declined with substantives, but the ablative case is then 
raade kease and asso in both numbers. Juetins or jouctemi alone, and 
tieter, another, are declined like adjectives, as also is isi, such. 
Ndegn, or ndenagni, some one, is irregular in the neuter gender and 
the plural number. 

Nom. ndogn, ndegne, or ndegna, ndeyne; gen. ndognanij, ndognese, 
ndognai; dat. the same; acc. ndognanin, ndegnane, ndogne ; abl. pres 
ndonagmit, prei ndogne ; nom. plu. dissa, diesa ; gen. dissavet, dissave ; 
dat. the same; acc. disea, dissa ; abl. prei disea, prei disea ; neuter the 
same as feminine. 


Numerals. 
Gni, one, declined. 
Nom. , gniani, gné; gen. gnanit, gnianese, tegnai ; dat. the same; 
acc. gnanene, gni or gnia ; abl. βγεί gnanit, prei gnanet, prei 


o"Neta.—Che non ha plurale : per cagione, che uno di sua satura ἑ 
singulare. F. Μ. da Lecce. 


Dou, two, declined: the same in all genders. 


Nom. dou; gen. doune; dat. the same; ace. dou; abl. prei dou- 
Ouse. 

Tre, three, makes θέ in the feminine and neuter, and is not de- 
clined, except with pref, the sign of the ablative case. “ One of the 
two men,” is iddouti ; one of the two women, eddoute ; and the two 
vowels are applicable in the same manner to the other numbers. Pa- 
ri, the first, with its feminine fara ; douti, the second, and the femi- 
nine douta, are declined like substantives. 


Zhe Verbs. 


It would egceed my limita to give any thing more than a short 
ketch of the verbs, of which the grammar treats at great length. 
There are ten conjugations of regular verbs. Those of the first con- 


jugation have their infinitive in sem, the indicative in ogn, the past 
tense in ova, mekenduem, to sing ; kendorn, kendeva. . 
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2. Conjug. infin. ouem; pres. indic. egn ; past, eva, me scerdouem, 
to serve, scerbegn, scerbeva. . 
ae Conjug. infin. une, pres. ind. ign; past, a, me lidune, to tie, li- 

ign, Lda. 

4 Conjug. infin. aam; pres. ind. agn or aign ; past, ana, me daam, 
to da, dagen, bana. | 

5. Conjug. infin. re; pres. indic. r; past, a, me marre, to take, mar, 
emora. . 

6. Conjug. infin. 6, pres. indic. el; past, a, me celle, to open, celle 
cel, la. , 

7. Conjug. infin. im; pres. indic. ἑ or ign; past, va, me piim, to 
drink, pi, of pign, piva. -- 

8. Conjug. infin. um 4 pres. indic. e; past, una, me ‘cum, to put, ve, 
wuna. 

9. Conjug. infin. em; pres. indic. een or ign; past, eva,—kiem, to 
drink, kiegn, kieva. | 

10. Conjug. infin. ane; pres. indic. a; past, a—me ngrane, to eat, 
ha, hangra. 

I have made two or three alterations from the book before me, as. 
the examples were such as to show that the rules were ill-construct- 
ed, and the reader may observe that the above division might be sim- 
plified and otherwise improved. . 

The verbs active are conjugated with the auxiliary verb me passune, 
to have, whose tenses are as follows : 

Pres. indic. une kam, { have; # kee, ai ka, na kemi, we have; yu 
hint, ata Κὼπο. ; 

Past imp. une kesc, I did have; ti kiscenie, bi kisct, na kiscgnime, we 
did have ; yu kiscgite, ata kiscgine. 
Perf. pust, une pace, or puccia, Lhad; & patte, ai pat, na patme, or 
pame, we had ; yu pate, ata patne or ῥαπε---ἵ have had, is made by add- ~ 
IME Pussune to the pres. indic.; and, I had had, by adding the same 
to the past tense. The future is formed by adding me puesune to the 

pres. indic. as une kam me passune, I will have, or I am (ο have. 

Fut. condit. nde puccia, if 1 may or shall have ; nde pace, nde past, 
nde paccim, if we may, &c. nde pacci, nde paccin. ; 
Pres. imper. ki ti, have thou; keet ai, let him have ; kemi na, have 
we; kint yu, kene ata. 

The Italian future imperative is formed by putting me passune be- 
tween the verb und pronoun of the indicative present, as ke me pas- 
aune ti. . ° 

The optative present and imperfect is formed by adding scen te or 
scei te, to the past imperfect indic. as eceor, or scei te keac, that I 
might, or, I would have. ° 

The optative past imperfect is the same as the future condit. pre- 
sent, with the pronoun subjoined, and the nde taken away, as puccia 
une, that I may have at some time. 

The optative past perfect, acei te keem passune, keesc, kéet, kemi, ke- 
ti, kene. , 

The optative preter-plu-perfect the same as the present optative, 
with the addition of paseune. 

The optative future, the same as the optative past perfect without 
the paesune. - 

The conjunctive present, chi une te kéem, the same.as the kéem in 
the optative present perfect. 


' Vou. H. 5ο 
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The conjunctive past imperfect, chi une te keec, the same as the 
kesc in the optative present and imperfect. 

The conjunctive perfect past, chi une ts kéem passune, the same as 
the conjunctive present. 

The gerunds, une tue paseune, I having; une tue pas pasewne, I hav- 
ing had; chi une te kesc passune, makes the {talian conciosiache io ha- 
wessi avuto, and une ndé pds kesc passune, moake se to havesei havuto— 
cur te keem, when I shall have, cur te keeee, kc. cur te keem pasrune ; 
when I shall have had, &c. nde puccia passune, If 1 shall have had. 

Infiniuve present and imperfect, me passune, to have. . 

Perfect, me pastune paseune, to have had: kam per te passune, I am 
to have, ke per te pussune, Ee. 

Participle, passes, or J passune, or 9 paseune, has, or he or she who 


Supine, paseune, had. 


Me kenduem, to sing, is thus conjugated. 


Present tense, une kendogn, I sing; ti kendon, ai kenden, na kendo- 
jemi, we sing, yu kendone, ata kendoine. 

Impertect, une kendognete, 1 did sing; εἰ kendognie, ai kendont, na 
kenddgnemé, we did sing ; yu kendognite, ata kendognine. 

Past, une kenddva,1 sanz; εἰ kendove, αἱ kendoi, na kendteme, we 
sang; yu kendtete, ata kendiene. 

Past perfect, une kam kenddem, Ihave sung, &c.  . 

Plus.-quam.-p: rfect, une pace kendiem, I bad sung. 

‘Future, une kam me kenduem, I will, or Tam to sing. ; 

Future conditional, nde kendofecia, if 1 shall sing ; nde kendofec, 
pr kendeft, nde kendofacim, if we shall sing; nde kendofect, nde ken- 
dofectn. 

Imperative present, kendon εἰ, sing thou, same as indicative pre- 
sent, 

Imperative future, ke me kendtem ti, in Italian, cantetai tu--ka me 
kenduem, €8c. - 

Optative present and imperative, εοεὲ te kenddgnete, would that I 
might sing; scei te kendognie, Esc. 

Past perfect, ecei te kéem kendiem, would that I had sung; ecei te 
kesc kenddem. - 

Preter pluperfect, scei te kese kendtem, would that I should have 
sung ; οοεί te kiscgnie kenddem. 

Operative future, ecet te kenddgn, dio voglia che io canti, eceé te ken- 
doiec, and the same as the present indic. 

Conjunctive, chi une te kendogn conciosiache to canti, and the same 
as the optative future. | 

Gerund, une tue kenduem, ἵ singing. 

Past imperfect conjunctive, chs une te kendognete conciosiache io 
cantassi, or canterei. 

Imperfect conditional, une me kenduem, if I might sing; εἰ me ken- 
duém, aime kenduem, name kendiem, yu me kenduem, ata me kendiem. 
8 Pust perfect, ολὲ une te kéem kenduem conciosiache ie habbia cantute, 

ο. 

Gerund, wne tue pasetne kendiem, I having sung, declined with 4, 
αἱ, na, yu, ata. .. 

Funperfect, chi une te kéech kenddem, conciosiache io havessi canta- 
to, ke. 
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Pluperfect conditional, une nde pas keaé kendiem, if 1 should have 
sung, &c.; or, une me passine kendiem. 
. Future conditional, nde paccia kendiem, if I shall have sung, nde 

pace, Ec. ; or cur te kendogn, when I shall sing; and cur te keem ken- 
duem, when I shall have sung. 

Infinitive, me kenddem, to sing; me passune kendiem, to have sung ; 
per te kenditem, to be about to sing. 

Participles. Kanghessi, he who smgs; kendiem, sung. 


The Second Conjugation. 


Me scerbouem, to serve, is formed in every respect like me kendiem, 
to sing; and the only simple tenses which are not composed by the 
help of the auxiliary verb, are the indic. pres. scerbegn, I serve ; the 
imperfect, οοὀγδὀφπείε, I did serve; the past, scerdeva, I served; the 
future conditional, nde scerbefecia, if I shall serve. By compounding 
these tenses according to tbe rule of the former verb, it will be easy 
1o form the other tenses of me ecerbouem. 


The Third Conjugation. 


Me lidune, to tie, is subject to the same rule as the preceding verb; 
the indicative present, is lidsgn, I tie; imperf. idgnere, I did tie; lida, 
I tied; fut. condit. nde dea, if I shall tie; the present imperative 
is, however, Ud εἰ, tie thou. 7 toe 

But the grammar gives examples of verbs belonging to this con- 
jugation, which are irregular in the indicative present, although their 
infinitives are in une, and their past tenses in a. 

Me buitune, to lodge, makes une bdgn, I lodge; bignete, I did 
lodge ; buita, I lodged ; nde buiecia, if I shall lodge; duy tf, lodge 
thou. ° 

Me prékune, to take or touch, makes une perkas, Utuuch; perkiag- 
nete, I did touch ; préeka, I touched; nde prékecia, if I shall touch; . 
préek 6, touch thou. 

Me poudtune, to demand ; une poues, I demand; puesgnete, 1 did 
demand ; poueta, I demanded ; nde poueccia, if I shall demand ; pouet 
#, demand thou. 

Me paditune, to accuse; une padis, I accuse (ti paditen, ‘thou ac- 
cusest) padignéte, I did accuse; padisa, I accused; nde padiccid, if 1 
shall accuse ; pddite ti, accuse thou. 

Me dasciune, to love or will; une due, Tlove; dognete, 1 did love; 
deacia, I loved ; nde daccia, if I shall love ; drei ti, love thou. 

Me ndégune, to sit; une ri, 1 sit; rignete, I did sit ; ndégnid, I sat; 
nde ndégnecia, if 1 shall sit; r? #, sit thou. 

Me mbattune, to hold; une mba, I hold; mbdignete, 1 did hold; 
mbdita, 1 held; nde mbuicia, if 1 shall hold; πιδα t#, hold thou. 

Me mpoutune, to suffocate ; une mpous, 1 suffocate; mpousgnete, { 
did suffocate ; mpouta, 1 suffocated ; nde mpouscia, if I shall suffo- 
cate; mpououete &, suffocate thou. 

Me britune, to gnaw; une bre, I gnaw bréegnete, 1 did gnaw; brie 
ta, 1 gnawed; nde britecia, if I shall gnaw; dry ti, gnaw thou. 

_ Me brittune, to bray ; une britas, I bray; dbrittasgnete, I did bray ; 
britta, I brayed ; nde brittescia, if I shall bray; ὁγίεε ti, bray thou. 

Me ardzune, ta come, une vign, I come; vignete, I did come; 
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ersc, I came ;° nd’ aracia, if I shall come; eia ti, come thou; the 
tenses of this verb are some of them formed by the auxiliary verb 
me kiene, to be. ‘ 

Me votune, to go; une vete, 1 go; vegnete, 1 did go; votta, I wert ; 
nde vosfecia, if I shall go; (nde vofsc, nde vaft); vé &, go thou; also 
partly compounded of me Kiene, to be. | 

Me mbétune, to remain; une jés, I remain; jésgnete, I did remain ; 
mbece, | remained; nde mbéccia, if 1 shall remain; it# &, remain: 
thou. 

In like ‘manner, me Sdécune, to die, make ume ddes, I die, &c. 

By some accident, the Padre then conjugates in part for the second 
time, me prekune, to take, and me ndgeniune, to sit; but as he himself 
says, besides the tediousness of the work, it would require a world of pa- 
per to go through the whole of hia detailt 


” The Fourth Conjugation, Inf. dam. 


Me bdam to do; une bagn, Ido; bagnete, I did do; dana, I did ; 
mbafecia, if 1 shall do; éan εἰ, do thou. 

Me ddam, to divide, the same aa the last verb, except that the in- 
dic. pres. is daign. 

The tenses of these verbs are formed in the same manner as those 
of the first conjugation, but there are three examples of irregular 
verbs, which are, 

Me nurdam, to slay; une nurds, I slay; nurisgnete, I did slay; nu- 
rava, I slew; nde nurafscia, if I shall slay ; nurae ti, slay thou. 

Me rdum, to fall; une bye, I fall; bygnete, I did fall; rac, I fell; 
nde rafecia, if I shall fall; by a, fall thou. 

We pdam, to see; une sctof. I see; scifgnete, 1 did see ; pac, I saw; 
nde pascia, if I shall see; sciff ti, see thou. 


The Fifth Conjugation, Infin. re. 


Me bdiérre, to loose ; une bdier, I loose; bdicergnete, 1 did leose; 
bddra, 1 lost; ade bdiérecia, if I shall loose ; ddyre ti, loose thou. 


The Sixth Conjugation, Injin. le, 


Me cele, to open; une cel, I open; célgnete, I did open; cila, I. 
opened ; nde cilscia, if I shall open; cel, or cil &, open thou. 

Me fole, to speak (irregular) ; une‘flas, I speak ; flisgnete, ¥ did 

speak ; fola, I spoke; nde folscia, if I shall speak ; fol ἱ, speak thou. 

Seventh Conjugation, Infin. ijm. | 

Με hiim, to enter; une Atign, Il enter; Atignete, I did enter; Adina, 
I entered; nde hiifecia, if I shall enter; Azim a, enter thou. 


Eighth Conjugation, Infin. dum. 


Me vuum, to put; une vee, I put; vegnete, I did put; vans, I put; 
nde vufscia, if I shall put; vée εἰ, put thou. 





* The author has forgotten, that his anomalous verbs of the third 
conjugation have their past tenses in a. 


} Oltre il tedio vi yorrebbe ancora un mondo di carta, p. 130. 


a 
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Ninth Conjugation, Infin. jer. 


Me kiiem, to drink ; une kiiegn, I drink : kiignete, 1 did drink; k?- 
ieva, A drank; nde kitefecia, if 1 shall drink ; kitei εἰ, drink thou. 


Tenth Conjugation, Infin. ane. 


Me ngrane, to eat; une ha, leat; hdgnete, I did eat; Adngra, I ate; 
nde hangriscia, if I shall eat ; Aa ti, eat thou. 

Me zane, to learn; une zda, 1 learn; signete, [did learn; zuna, I 
learnt ; nde zdnecia, if [ shall learn; zee #, learn thou. 

Under this head the grammar includes me ane, to say; une Θδηι, 
I say (ti Que, ai @ot); Odscgnete, 1 did say; Θὰ5ὲ, 1 said; nde Θᾳο. 
cia, if I shall say; Oge ti, say thou. 

On the mountains of Scutari, they say me Odeciune, instead of me 
@dne. . 

Me préem, to cut off; une perés, 1 cut; periagnete, | did cut; pere- 
σα, I cut; nde perefacia, if I shall cut; peré #, cut thou. 

Me bléem,to buy; une dlée, 1 buy; bitgnete, I did buy; dleva, I 
bought ; nde bléfacia, if 1 shall buy ; δὲ εἰ, buy thou. | 


Verbs Passive. 


The verbs passive are conjugated by the assistance of me kiene, to 
be, which is thus formed. m 


Indicatige Present. 


Une jam (or yam), I am ; ti jée, as aset, nd jémi, ju jni, atd jdne. 

Une jéscete, | wap.once ; t iscynie, ai tecte, na iscgmime, ju tecgnite, 
aid iscgnine. 

Une kiesc, ἵ was; ti kit, ai kie, nd kiéme, jd kiete, atd kiene. 
e Une kam kiene, 1 have been ; or jam kiene, ti jee kiene, αἱ asct kiene, 

ο. 

Une pice kiene, ἵ had been ; ti patte kiene, ai patt kiene (see'verb me 
pussune, to have. 

Une kim me kiene, twill be; t ke me kiene, Efe. Esc. 

Une nde kiofecia, I, if I shall be ; nde kidfec, nde kidft, nde kidfecim, 
nde kiofeci, nde kidfcin. — 

Ji i, be thou ; jéte ai, jemi na, jani jas jane αιὰ. 

Ke me kiene ti, be thou shalt; ka me kiene ai, ἔθο. (see verb me pas- 
suune). 

Scti te jéacete, that I may be ; scei te iscenie, scéi te iscte, scei te ise- 
πο, ουδ te iscgnite, scti te iecgnine. : 

Kiofacia une, let me be; kiofec ti, Efe. 

δεδὲ te keem kiene, that I may have been; scti te keesce kiene, Esc. 

Scei te kescete kiene, if § might have been ; αεδὲ te kiscgnie kiene, 
ecti te kistt kiene, scti te kiscignime kiene, scti te kiscgnite kiene, scti te 
Εἰεερπίε ksene. 

δεδέ te jéem, that I may be about to be; scéi te έλος, scéi te jete, 
acéi te jenn, acei te ini, acét te jene. 

Chi une te jéem, would then that I might be ; (conciosiache io sia), 
chi ti te jésce, &e. | 

Une tue Κίσπε, ἵ being; declined ti tue kiene, &ec. 

Chi une te jéecete, (conciosiache io fossi), chi & te sscgnie, Ec. 

Une me kiene, if I might be, kc. 
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Chi une te jém, or te kéem kidne (conciosia che io sia stato), chi ti te 
jéec kiene, chi ai te jete kiene, &e. 

Une tue passune kiene, t having been, declined with ti, ai, na, Efe. 

Chi une te késcete kiene, would then that I might or should have 
been ; (conciosia che io fossi, e, sarie stato), &c. 

Nde pas kescete kiene, if U might have been, &c. une me passune 
kiene 


Cur te jéem, when ἵ shall be; cur te λόφος, &c. 

Cur te kéem kiene, when I shall have been, &c. 

Nde paccia kiene, or nde kiofscia kiene, if ἵ shall have been. 

Me kiene, to be ; me kiene kiene, to have been. 

Une kam per te kiene, 1 am about to be, &c. 

Me kiene, of being, and, to being ; tu kiene, being ; tue kiene kiene, 
having been. 

Kiene, been, and sometimes kienune. 

To form the passive verb, it is only necessary to add the participle 
to the tenses of the verb me kiene, to be; as ane jam ddéeciune, [| am 
loved, &c. The active participles are formed by changing the last let- 
ter of the infinitive mood into ee, and taking away the first syllable, 
as me sckriem, to write, particip. sckriesi, writing; except the-verbs 
of the third conjugation, which change the last three letters of the 
infinitive into esi, as me lidune, to tie; Udesi, tying ; feminine ledese. 

The passive participles are formed by taking away the first sylla- 
ble from the infinitive, and adding an ἑ both to the beginning and end 
of the word, as meu lezdem, to be read; é lezuemi, read; feminine e 
lezueme. The participles active are declined like nouns substantive, 
the participles passive like nouns adjective. 

The grammar gives some examples of reflective verbs, or verbs 
passive intransitive, of which the infinitive is formed, by adding u to 
the me prefixed to the infinitive of verbs active, as me bdam, to do; 
meu bdam, to be done oneself. The indicative present is formed by 
adding em to the imperative active, or taking away the last letter 
from that tense, and adding hem, as ban ti, do thou; une dénem, or ba- 
bem, 1 do myself. 

Banem or bahem, 1 do myself. 

Une bdnem, ti bane, ai banet, na baneme, ju banii, até banen. 

Une banesc, ἶ did do myself; εἰ bdascgme, αἱ banehi, nd banscim, ju 
banecite, atd badnecine. 

Une a bdasc, I did myself; ti wu bdane, ai u baa, na u b@ame, ju u 
bdate, ata u bdane. 

Une jam bdam, 1am done, ἃο. &c. 

Une kim meu b2am, I was done, &c. 

Nud’wbafscia, if 1 shall do myself; παω dafec, αν baft, nd’u baf 
ecim, ndu bafeci, nd’u bdfecin. 

Baanu ti, do thou thyself; bdanet ai, banemi na, banii ju, banen Δία. 

Meu, or me u bdum, to do oneself; me kiene b¢am, to be done one- 
self; me, kiene kiene bdam, to have been done oneself; per t2 daam, by 
doing oneself. 

Impersonal verbs are also in use in the Albanian language, and are 
composed of the third persons of the tenses which would belong to 
the verbs if they were active or reflective. 

Me resciune, to snow, makes réecen, it snows; résecent, it did snow; 
résci, it snows. 

Me ranm scie, to rain; die ecii, it rains; byte ecii, it did rain; réa 
seis, it rained. 
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Me bumbulriem, to thunder ; dumbuldn, it thunders ; bambuldé, it did. 
thunder. 

Me pelchiouem, to please ; mi pélchien, it pleases me; tf pelchien, it 
pleases thee; and so on with all the pronouns—me pelciente, it did 
please me, &c. 

Me dimbtune, to grieve ; mi dembet, it grieves me; mi dimbie, it did 
grieve me, ἃς. , 

Mew disciune, to be needful; duhet, it ought; duéhite, it was need- 
ful, &c. 

Me 2 dikcune, to seem, to appear s mi duket, it appears to me ; ms 
dikehi, it did appear to me; m’2 duk, on m’2 dukti, it appeared to me, - 
besides, banet, it is made, and several other verbs. 

The grammar in the next place considers the particles, which are 
placed instead of pronouns, before, together with, and after the verbs. 
The examples given, are, 

Mi die v. s. ilustrissima una lettera. 

Midaa dzottiniia jote e ndricine gné lettre. 

Ti ho tante volte ordinato di parlar poco. 

Ti kam kach here urdentem ne fole pak, 

Ne die in que! giorno quaranta sferzate. 

Na dda nd’at ditte kattre deett te raamet. 

Ci disse: dover passare di la dal mare. 

Ne @a per ει sckuem per te detit. 

Vi piacque, 6 signori, ascoltarci. 

V. pelchieu, 6 Azottinii yne na ndiém. 

Gli porté un canestrino di frutti dal suo giardino. 
I peruni gni ectporttedze pemesc prei bacit ze vete. 
Li venne in pensiero di partirsi. 

Frda nde mend me sckiem. 

Dacci fratello il tuo cavallo migliore. 

Epna Velda kaalne tande maa temir. 

Per unirlo alla cavalleria del ré. 

Me ο mbideckiiem mbe lueriisc regit. 

Dardvene un’ altro pit ornato per il papa. 

Kam me ja dane gni tieter mda etelissune per pdpene. 
Guardatev: pero di mamfestare, che sia il mio. 
Ruchii pro me kaledzaem, se asct emi. 

Guardici Dio, di no ubbidirti. 

Ruitna Hoy, mos me te ndiguem. 

Se ne vadino dunque con Dio. 

Sckoui pri me tenedzdne, or te sckoine prd me Houyn. 

The {ε in the two last examples seems to be that which, in the. Al- 
banian of Attica, is generally the sign of the infinitive mood. 


Prepositions. 


Nde, in, with a nominative case; ndai, near, with nom. and acc. ; 
perpdra, before ; dat. cundra, against; dat. ze, or kete, from this side ; 
acc. Re®, perchiarch, about; dat. prez, towards ; nom. prei, from; al» 


lat. jusct, per, besides; dat. nder, amongst, between; acc. ndéne, un- .. 


der; dat. and nom. per, through, or for; acc. afer, near; dat. ablat. 
sectndrese, according; dat. per te, or te, beyond; acc. per mbi, or 
mbi, above ; nom. acc. ndier, up to; nom. and dat. me, with ; acc. pda, 
without; acc. mée, in, and to; acc. and nom. tek, or te, from; nom, 
m, from, ablat. and acc. as asct m’ jusc, it is from you; n, from, ablat, 
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as nteje, from thee. Po and a are called by the Padre verbal preposi - 
tions ; the first of which is used with the present and imperfect 
tenses of the indicative mood, as ῥο vign, 1 come, or cisc po ban dzof- 
#, what does the master ? and the second serves for all the tenses of 
the indicative mood, asa sign of interrogation, as eh Frank d po vier 
Marku? Here, Frank, is Mark coming ? 


Adverbs. 


Sed, to-day; die, yesterday; nde minghies, this morning ; mbramene, 
this evening ; sonde, ths night; nessere, to-morrow ; nessere here, to- 
tMorow morning; mbae néssere, the day after to-morrow; te nesseres 
two days after to-morrow; pora die, the other day; nde kefe cias, at 
this instant ; nde kétd eahat, or nde kéte ore, or nde kéte kohe, at this 
hour; taec, or tascti, now; pak here, a little ago; ndogn here, one 
time; here here, sometimes; gi@here, always, every time ; ae gni here, 
no time; cuur, or aecuur, never; heret, in good time; véue, late; pres 
mies ditte, near mid-day ; prei mbrane, about the evening; nde mies 
ditte, at mid-day; ndier ee, untils dissa here, at some time; at here, 
immediately; perpara, before i Sassundai, for the future’; paranddi, 
for the past; sin wictt, the past year; para wictt, the year beyond ; 
mott metti, from time to time. 

The reader ν 1] have observed, that the greater part of the above 
adverbs are in fact only nouns with the preposition prefixed. 


Adveris of Piace. 


Ketu, here; kakd, there ; athie or atou, beyond ; kendei, from there; 
andic, from beyond; per te @ouer, across; per brignete, by the side ; 
ku, where; termal, upon; siperi, above; mad nalt, more abave; adeéne, . 
beneath; posct, below; maa nk@ell, lower; ketu pari, from here be- 
yond ; Kessainde, from there beyond; afou pars, thither, beyond; as- 
saide, beyond farther; mbrend, within; iasct, without; vend, this - 
place ; vendassit, from this place. 


Adverbs of Quality. 


Mire, well; kecch, badly; sirefl, truly; ditecim, learnedly; mar. 
riéct, ignorantly; Adescim, Ightly; hiaurc, beuutifully; fortectm, 
strongly ; triminiscit, bravely; wurtisct, prudently; dickecchist, cun. 
ningly ; cussarisct, like a robber; tinedze, secretly; vdeb, or Rela, 
easily ; fuctire, difficultly ; demecim, happily; diententsct, devilishly . 
parapscte, on the reverse; mpare, to the right; /ratiniect, brotherly ; 
priftiniecit, priestly ; duiariect, nobly ; dzettiniect, gentlemanly; Τα- 
Ganisct. or Latinisct, Italian-like; Arbenisct, Albanian-like; Tur. 
chiect, ‘Turk-like; giaurisct, foreignly; mbale faccie, covertly; fece- 
has, hiddenly i katundsisct, rusticly ; kecch, worse. 


Adverbs of Quantity. 


Scium, much; schimbd or scitm, very much; /έρεγε, too much; pak, 
little; pukdz, avery little ; meng, less: fort, or fortecim, or maa fort, 
all together; giatecim, at length; sckurtectm, shortly; sda, as; ek- 
®scim, deeply ; scium, or gni algi, a great deal. 


Adverbs of Negation, 


M6, or mos, or, nuk, or ie, or 6, or ae, not and no; asgida, or erag- 
frij, or asperbe, or aspak, nothing, by no means, &c. 
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Of swearing ; per tenedzone, by God ; per bukt, by my bread ; per 
:kroupt, by my salt. Εσωπρίεε, saya the good father, which I'-deem 
sufficient, that I may not in thie place give to the heedless, rules for ewear- 


“Besides the above, there are other adverbs, such as asctu,.so 3 eve, 
8, yes; Surdene, eh, eh; dzotoun e dzasct, please God; paa hiir, 
fnckily : postu fat, in spite; per daune, by for'e; per dadune, for 
shame ; fut mire, κους tuck ; fatoss, fortunately ; ora e dzedza, lucky 
hour; deh pra, hold up; me dzembre te mire, or dzembre ϱ meri, cheer- 
fully. 
The grammar adds various exclamations, as ἐὲ ndiefi dzot ouni mise 
Gieriere, God pity you; Aangrete huiku, may the wolf eat you; Aan- 
ete giarpene, may the snake bite you; hangresc mune, or gni mutt, 
fc him eat dung; te paccia sendesc, velaa, heulth, brother ; te jum 
triiem velaa, I am at your feei, brother; v dafecia Turk, nde mos te 
\wrerufecia, make me a Turk if 1 don’ kill you; ο bafecia kaur nde 
mos te perefacia crouet, muke me an infidel if I dont’t cut off your 
head ; 7 kui ἆ, or asct, whose is it? kuse a efi, and’ te kuite iane, whose 
are they? te ziiat jane, what are they? cisc ban, what does he do? cisc 
doche, what does he want? perse erdi, why does he come? ban αεί», 
do 80; maeez dtie, away from there; ea ketd, come here; ex atou, 
go thither ; ecka@o, quickly ; per te cpett, at once ; merente, speedily, 
sue v lescidem, with ull haste; ez si te pelchien, go where you please ¢ 
do ferk do kuadal, fast or slow; urdeno dzot, at your-will, Sir; {ερ 
euldan, command me, Sir; 4drdene, willingly; per te Oder, by the 
contrary ; kd gnid ka gnid, one by one ; ingrat, or imieri, or I paa fut, 
or imieski, miserable w'etch ; Luobek, or I vorfeni, or I paa gicia, 
poor fellow; J paa printe, J paa veludzone, without parents, without 
rothers; zitto, silence; mos ban zda, don’t make a noise ; cintro or 
duro, stop ; mos eckruée mda keasoac, write no more about it. ι 
The interjections are as follows: J paa sciveh, peerless; ἑ limi un 
per touou, happy I thro thee ; epér, haide, hicchui, βίος, way ; veme 
sod, alas; afferim, bré, bre, give me joy; hé he kecch per mae, bad for 
«me; eceh i madi dzot, oh great Lord; hAhai, hhai, laabdia, adverb of 
wonder; Auu, kecehiaan, of contempt ; hei, sod, e sod, of fear; imieré, 
é Μα. miserable, unlucky, 1; trettu, off, off; haide drech, go to the 
evi, . 


The Conjunctiona. 


Do, or; mes, or ie, not; une, lalso; prda, then; persc, because; 
per atd, for that; prasctu, for this; pro, however; ade, if; nde mos, if 
not ; tascti, now; ndere, whilst; io menguas, oever the less; giag 
mengu, by no means the less. E is a kind of explicative, whiclr has 
the meaning of “ and,” as 6 asctu dzot# em, and so my Lord. 

The grammar, in the next place, makes some observations on the 
concords. 

Several nouns singular require a verb plural, as ketu iane prifti, e 
frati, here are the priests brothers. 

Nouns governed by verbs active, are put in the accusative case, as 
fo ju lutem me lutune tenedzone per mie, I intreat you to pray to the 
Lord for me. 

Adjectives, pronouns, and participles, agree with their respective 
nouns substantive in gender, number, and case. 

When one substantive follows another, the second of the two is in 
the genitive case, and if the first is masculine, an é is inserted be- 
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tween the two nouns; if feminine, an e, as kaali i Pietrit, the horse 
of Peter; and sctepia e Piectrit, the house of Peter. 

In the plural, all the gendera admit the letter ο, as Kuaite ο Pictrét, 
the horses of Peter; and sctepijtee Pietrit, the houses of Péter.- 

In the instance of staying in a place, going to, and passing through 
. @ place, it seems, te is put instead of ο in the singular number, as rd 
nde ectepij te Pietrit, | stand in the house of Peter, &c. and when the 
first noun is in the plural number, or both nouns are in the plural 
number, there is no intermediate syllable; but when the first 1s sin- 





gular.and the second plural, the te is used. (The examples, which I 
do not thoroughly understand, apply to neuter nouns). 

When two substantives are preceded by the prepositions in or with, 
the intermediste syllable will be te, as nde fiji te ietese. In the end of 
life ; me ndime te Tinedvot, with the help of God. 

After the preposition zo, understood or expressed, the intermediate 
syllable is e, ae veladzenet ¢ Pietrit, to the brothers of Peter; and af. 
ter the preposition from, se is used, as prei sctepiet se Pietrit, from 


the house of Peter. 


The grammar concludes with observations on the letters of the al- 
phabet, the comparison of adjectives, a table of the numbers, and a 


notice of the forms of salutation. 


The first detail concerns the ap- 


plication of the characters, and the place in which, generally spezk- 
ing, they are found in the words of the language. Under the head of 
superlatives, partitives, and comparatives, the Padre gives the follow. 
ing examples, which may serve also to shew in some measure, the 


syntax of the sentences.: 


Pascia asct mda i degni i gioutet- 
tese, 

Pak ghittet s’amese, 

1) besdiseun i katundit aect Kee- 
‘chiani, 

Leem per keté pune, 

Pa weppind gni irda diet palam- 
mesc, 

E due ghian gnai pircike, dd gi- 
oume palammi. 

Ti ieé maa i delitri, se Gini. 

Scin Mibhili aect maai fort, ve Leu- 
siferri. 


The Pasha is the most worthy of 
the city. 

Paul is like unto his mother. 

The foot of the town is Kecchia- 


no. 

Born for such a work. 

Give me a beam of ten hands 
ong. 


I want it half a hand broad. 


You are more innocent than John. . 
St. Michael is stronger than Lu- 
cifer. 
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Gri, orgnia . . Kaa gni kaa gni . One by one. . 
Dour... » Kaa diett . « « By tens. 
Tré,ortré. . . Kaa οπὲ cnt .. . By hundreds. 
Katire . . . Kaa gnimije . . By thousands. 


Peévs ot ee 
Giasct . . oe 
Sctatt ο 9 ϱ΄ 9 


| Gni mij viet perpara eou- A thousand years | 
ef te tinedzot iane, si _—before the eyes 
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Tette «. gni ditte, ki eckoi. of God, are as 
Nand . . | one day which 
Diet? . . . - 10 is gone by. 
Gni mbdiee¢ . . 11 
Dou mbediet - 12 
Gui dzett . ο ο 20 
Oni dziett ε gni ο 21 
Tri diet¢  . . 30 
Gnicint . . 100 
Gni πάς . '. . 1000 
Dou mije ο . . 2000 
Salutations, 


The Albanians have several forms of salutation; from the rising of 
the sun to three hours afterwards, they say, mire nestrascia, or nestrass 
cia emire, good morning. From the third hour to mid-day, mire ming~ 
hicesi, a form derived from the time when the shepherds make their 
cheese, and signifying, as it should seem, good sheese-muking to you 3 
a polite and intelligent mode in the intercourse of @ pastoral peo- 


P From mid-day to evening, mire ditte, good day. ᾿ 

From evening to sun-set, mire mbe chindfe, or mire mbrama, good 
"evening. From sun-set during the night, παξέα e mire, good night, | 

The answer to a single person is mire se erde, well he is come; and 
to more than one, mire se peni, well ye are come. 

They have also some salutations which have a reference ot the 
lace and situation of the person addressed. To a man in his own 
ouse they say, mire mbe sctepij, well at home; or sire se v giecc, well 

may you find yourself. Toa person at work, the address is, mire mde 
pune, weil at your work; or puna e mbara, good end to your work, 
When sitting, or walking in the shade, aire mée hie, well in the shade; 
or mire mbe cunvend, well met. When the saluted are resting in the 
aun, the phrase is, mire mbe dieli, well in the sun. 

The salutgtions to men of authority are, j? nghiatt ieta suldan, long 
life to you, master—falemé dzottinii suoei, God save your honour. The 
answer to which is, mire se vien, mire ee vini, or mire se erde, he is 
welcome, ye are welcome, well come back. 

This abridgment of the Albanian grammar is given rather as a lite- 
rary curiosity, than as a means by which the language might be at- 
tained ; nevertheless the reader may have received sufficient instruc- 
tion by it, to be enabled to understand the following address, which 
is prefixed to the work of Da Lecce, and which, if he considers it 
worth while, he may exercise his ingenuity in attempting to construe, 
as far as the words have occurred in the grammar, without the belp 
of a translation. ° 
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Arbenorit. 


Arbenuer i dasciuni ket’ gramatiken e sckrova io per dzottinii 
ki di maa fort, e maa nk@ieet, se une : per ata Fratini, ki viine rer se 
largu me i ad scerbouem: E persé ket nde dee te Romese skafie ha- 
bér te ghiuse sate: pune emire asct, ki maa pare ta marrene νους ka- 
ha. Νάε te pelchieft hessapi i 'kessai lettre (te lutem) me fale Ti- 
nedzott, se da mue scendetne me mbaruem kach pune, nde aos Ρας» 
cia mire riéscpituue fialate ndiiema: persé tufiova, saa miita, me i 
vum paa hile, sicundrese m’i fali dzottouni, me te dzilne pace jeten” 
ὁ giatt, e te pou@dérene. 


qua 
be 
’ 


The only portion which I will extract of the Attic Alba- 
nian, are three stanzas of a song containing the exclama- 
tions of a despairing maid. | 


De vdeksa tema kquash be gropa targalissa 
Tete coombeesema bundi tema pustrosh me sissa. 


If 1 die a virgin, bury me under your couch. 
When you go to your repose, I shall rest beneath your bosom. 


Vdekea athe me savanosna. 

A pastai me metasnosa. 

I am dead, and they have wrapped me in my winding sheet. 
Now it is they sorrow for my death. 


Vdekes athe de klish me kialo. 
A pastai rovne te kliagn. 


¥ am dead, and they have borne me to the church-yard ; 
There they have begun their lamentation. 


In these verses there is a turn of thought and expression 
very similar. as it strikes me, to that taste which is consider- 
ed the characteristic of Oriental poetry. If any one would 
wish to see a happy imitation of the same style, he will find 
it in a lively, and, it should seem, ο faithful picture of the 
manners of a people, between whom and the .\lbanians there 
are many affinities. 1 allude to a romance by Madame ia 
Comtesse dee Ursinge et Rosenberg, called Les Morlaques, 
printed in the year 1788, and dedicated to the Empress Ca- 
tharine. The Morlachs are noticed in the opening of Sir 
G. Wheler’s Journey from Venice to Constantinople. 

The Albanians of Attica are no less devotedly attached to 
music and dancing, than their fellow countrymen of Epirus. 
On or about the 20th of April, the peasants flock from all 
the neighbouring villages to Athens, and dance round the 
Temple of Theseus, for the greater part of a day, which 
concludes with every demonstration of merriment. The vi- 


~ 
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cinity of this city is on stated days crowded not only by Al- 
banian, but other dancers; for in March, the Turkish wo- 
men assemble in the groves of Angele-Kipos, and lead along 
a wild chorus, resembling the orgies of the Menades, during 
which any male intruder would assuredly be ‘orn to pieces. 
The Greek women are admitted spectators of the scene, 
and they also have their separate sports near the fountain 
Callirrhoe. It would require the pen of Juvenal to describe 
the fatal effects of these secluded mysteries, for the rites of 
the Bona Dea were not less innocent. 

I fear that the favourable opinion expressed in the course 
of the volume, of the females of the Levant, must be taken 
with some reserve, or at least that it does not entirely apply 
to the wonien of Athens. No less than four divorces took 
place in that city in the year 1810, on account of irregulari- | 
ties which, although they may perhaps be charged upon their 
system of manners, the men are not willing should pass 
without punishment. The wife of the Disdar of the Atro- 
polis, was severely chastised by her husband, for cutting off 
all her hair, which was red, and highly esteemed, as too sin- 
cere a token of the same preposterous passion. 

The following translation of a Romaic love-song, which is 
@iven in Dr. Pouqueville’s volume on the Morea, has just 
been transmitted to me by my friend Lord Byron; and I have 
only to regret, that it did not arrive in time to be inserted in 
its proper place in the Appendix. 


1. 


Ah! Love was never yet without 

The pang, the agony, the doubt, 

Which rend my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 


2. 


Without one friend to hear my wo, 
I faint, I die beneath the blow. 
That love had arrows, well I knew; 
Alas! I find them poison’d too. 


3. 


Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net, 
Which Love around your haunts hath set; 
Or circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire. 
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4, 


A bird of free and careless wing 

Was ἴ, through many a smiling spring ; 
But caught within the subtle snare, 

I burn, and feebly flutter there. 


5. 


Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain, 
Can neither feel, nor pity pain— 

The cold repulse—the look askance— 
The lightning of Love’s angry glance. 





6, 


In flattering dreams I deemed thee mine ; 
. Now hope, and he who hoped, decline ; 
. Like melting wax, or withering flower, 
I feel my passion, and thy power. 


7. 


My light of life! ah, tell me why 

That pouting lip, and altered eye? 

My bird of love! my beauteous mate ! 

And art thou changed, and can’st thou hate? 


Mine eyes like wint’ry streams o’erflow : 
What wretch with me would barter wo? 
My bird! relent: one note could give 
A charm, to bid thy lover live. 


9. 


My curdling blood, my madd’ning brain, 
In silent anguish I sustain ; 
And still thy beart, without partakin 

One pang, exults—while mine is ing. 


10. 


Pour me the poison; fear not thou ! 

Thou can’st not murder more than now : 
’ Wve lived to curse my natal day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 


11. 


My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest? 
Alas! too late, I dearly know, 

That joy is harbinger of wo. 


APPENDIX. aay 
Φ 

As it must appear almost impossible to read the bad writ- 
ing of the fac-simile, which, however, is not at all more dif- 
fic It than the common running hand of the modern Greeks, 
the letter is given in the usual character, each line corres- 
_ ponding with the original, and preserving all its imperfec- 

tions. 


= ~ . 
ye τι > 

> 3 α ο ὃ 

δε fers 

Be RY igs 
Firerge} 

sei g ed g 

ua *® R “κ , 
2FSGEs a & . 


Ayeruutve us Tiexoumeys Αλιπογί καὶ οποἱὸς awe 

' Poue parsasuwarads pew supseasras sic το Βραχθρ, mite 
TOY RAMETIC MOY µν σας Garepwrea. oTs TouTos οἱ duw 
poiropdos lpnanCos Φέλοίμιας ερχοισαι autre dig 
va περασε» sis Μησσολογγεγα Tous bby Sure µε 
RESTS (RPA us καὶ Teplonwwesy, zal va τους dacuts 
avpamoues αρκοτας dia Φυλαξεν sc roy φρομοΥ 
ame dic TO Μασσθλογγέ κα! λα cur agucars va δοχίµα- 
ory καµµιίαν φσκολέα) sf awarros. 


1809 


oxtoue 
10 


Tarwatye. 
4 


σον ayawnlor ps Hane preys Fiaxou 
Wey! nas Rexirss Te Yacvarapt 
Ties «γα. 

λος 


ος Bpax wp 


Translated into English, as near as I can understand it, the 
letter is as follows; the crossed lines at the top being appa- 
rently a postscript. ° 
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“Je 


f the treasury 
h them | 


Agaeven without him, 
ge 


send together with them 
our brother; the 


as far as Messalon 
without fail. 


Jacob Bey you must 
Director o 
must go wit 


Joseph 


y 


My beloved Jacob Bey Ali Bey and whichever of 
my Bolu-bashees is to be found at Vrachore, after 
my salutation, I make known to you that these two 
English Gentiemen* my friends, come hither in order 
to go to Messalonge. Do you receive them with 
every respect and attention, and give them 

men sufficient to guard them on their way 

as far as Messulonge, and do not let them meet 
with any difficulty at el 


October 


10 
Trxitss (the Secretary’s name). 
(The direction at the back of the letter). 
To my beloved Elias Bey Jacob 
Bey and the director of the treasury 
Joseph Aga Health 
. Vrachore. 





* The usoal appellation of every English traveller in the Levant, 
of whatever rank, is Μιλορδος, the word used in the original of this 
etter. 


The opposite Fac-simile is given as a specimen of writing 
from the pen of a more careful scribe. 
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taken from the Building 
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ae 
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oz 
{1 αἱ 
m « 
3) 
8. A 

re] 
eo 
ο & 
δι ϱή 
> αι. 
fq & 
7 * 
|. 
ον 
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This book is under no circumstances to be 
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